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the great innovator, has allayed many fears—has calmed many 
resentments—has soothed many animosities. The voice of 
flattery is now no longer so well attuned to accents of praise, nor aa 
is the voice of rancour so forward to condemn as seven years 4 
ago. With some, death (and such a death) has hallowed a name 
once famous, if not world-renowned; with all, death has mitigated, 4 
or ought to have mitigated and toned down all jealousies, rival- | hee 
ries, angers, and resentments. Though all the truth is not yet " 
revealed to us—though the years 1875, 1880, or 1890 may dis- - | 
close in memoirs and personal histories matter not yet divulged, 
and the private papers and letters of Sir Robert Peel. may here- 


after supply to the British public much that is interesting and 
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1856. 
WHEN these lines shall meet the reader’s eye on the Ist of q i 
July, the late Sir Robert Peel—so quickly do years succeed each. dd 
other—will have been six years dead. Since the 2nd of July, ein 
1850, when he expired from the result of a fatal accident, time, ait 
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4 The late Sir Robert Peel and the Peel Party in 1856. 


somewhat that is desirable, yet in the main we have had suffi- 
cient materials for forming a judgment as to the private and 
public character of the late minister and politician. None of the 
volumes that we have placed at the head of this article, indeed, 
give us any details of that private life, or follow Sir Robert Peel 
into the bosom of his family. But notwithstanding this is so, and 
that Sir Robert was of a reserved, undemonstrative, and taciturn 
cheracter, having few intimates and still fewer friends, we believe 
his domestic life is tolerably well known to the mass of con- 
temporary politicians. There is no evidence in the volumes of 
Mr. Doubleday that the writer of them had ever been in the 
company of Sir Robert Peel, or ever enjoyed his acquaintance or 
friendship. His work, it is true, professes to be merely a poli- 
tical life of the statesman and politician. But such a biography, 
however interesting in some respects, is in others eminently un- 
satisfactory. There is a want of common and everyday inci- 
dents. We all desire to know the habits, studies, mode of living, 
and tone of thought of such a man as this modern minister. 
We all desire to know how he cultivated and trained his faculties, 
and by what means he attained such particular excellence as he 
achieved in some departments. We are desirous of seeing him 
in his happier hours of social pleasure as father, husband, com- 
panion, and friend. We are desirous of seeing him, so to speak, 
in undress, and without political or party livery. We wish to 
view him shrunk to his natural dimensions, with the ornaments, 
and disguises, and reticences of his craft all thrown aside. We 
desire to see him, in a word, as Pope saw Walpole— 
‘Seen him I have, but in his happier hour 
Of social pleasure, ill exchanged for power ; 


Seen him uncumbered with the venal tribe, 
Smile without art, and win without a bribe.’ 


It is in such moments that men are best developed. It is in 
the relaxation of security, as was well said by the most elo- 
quent, philosophic, and far-seeing of statesmen—it is in the 
expansion of prosperity—it is in the hour of dilatation of the 
heart and of its softening into festivity and pleasure, that the 
real character of men is discerned. 

We therefore think that Mr. Doubleday has committed an 
error in making his biography purely political. It is true that Sir 
Robert Peel was, par excellence, a House-of-Commons man, and a 
politician, and that this business was the favourite occupation, and, 
indeed, the engrossing passion of his life. He was as much and 
as truly as Charles Townshend the child of the House. He 
never thought, did, or said anything but with a view to St. 
Stephen's. He every day adapted himself to the disposition of 
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Qualifications for a Biographer. 5 


the Commons, and adjusted himself before it, to use the lan- 
guage of Burke, ‘ as at a looking-glass.’ 

But though he conformed exactly to the temper of the House, 
and seemed to guide, because he was always sure to follow it, 
this does not render us the less anxious to discover what manner 
of man he was in private life—less anxious to know what sort of 
company he kept—what sort of books he read—what were his 
favourite poets, orators, and historians. 

We have learned as much in reference to Bolmgbroke, Wal- 
pole, Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Burke, Windham, Sheridan, Canning, 
Wellesley ; and there is no reason why we should not learn or 
be told as much in reference to Peel. 

We need not say no such information is afforded us in the 
silly sketch of M. Capefigue, or in the more sober and thought- 
ful summary of M. de Molinari. Whether Lord Stanhope or 
Mr. Cardwell will enter, hereafter, into such necessary particulars 
remains to be proved. At all events they do not ‘ condescend’ 
upon them in the volume recently published. Judging from 
Lord Mahon’s previously published works, however, we should 
say that the well-informed author of The History of England 
from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, will at 
some future period deem it indispensable to satisfy the natural 
curiosity of the public, whilst fulfilling, at the same time, the 
first duty of a biographer. 

Mr. Doubleday, we take it from his preface, has passed the 
grand climacteric. Arrived, he says, at that period of life 
when men are no longer affected by political changes, whether for 
good or evil, he has long ceased to entertain the feelings of a 
partisan of any line of policy. Hence his inclination, he tells 
us, has long been to estimate political actions principally by 
their results in a national point of view, without adverting to 
party advantages or disadvantages. All this is necessary in a 
judge or an arbitrator, and may have its uses in a historian; but 
we doubt its advantages in a biographer. The very best bio- 
graphies have been written by men who have had a leaning 
towards, or a passion for the heroes, or poets, or statesmen they 
were about to immortalize, by recalling their words and their 
deeds. To be a good biographer, as to be a good party-leader, 
or a good advocate, we must be somewhat of a partisan. Either 
a Guelph or a Ghibelline—a Montagu or a Capulet—a Roman- 
ticist or a Classicist—a Whig, a Tory, or a Derby-Dizzy—a 
Protestant, a Papist, or that tertiwm quid, a Puseyite. 

In free states like our own, a man ought, unquestionably, to 
have a party, a flag, an opinion. That Grecian lawgiver who 
condemned neutrality as a crime, was neither so harsh, so unjust, 
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6 The late Sir Robert Peel and the Peel Party in 1856, 


or so unwise as may at first appear. Men who are without a 
party or a prejudice are generally epicene beings, without colour 
or robustness; or persons with one engrossing idea full blown 
into a stupendous crotchet. They are timid, or inert, or tem- 
porising, or thorny, or over-scrupulous—without judgment to 
choose, without courage to decide, or the self-willed votaries of a 
pet theory, at once fanatical, intolerant, and impracticable. No 
doubt, as Mr. Doubleday says, a political biographer must have 
a knowledge of causes as well as effects. It is not sufficient 
merely to chronicle events without adverting to the more deeply- 
seated causes of events; but, admitting the full force of this 
remark, we deny the inference attempted to be deduced from it— 
namely, that statesmen are little masters of their own actions. 
Were we to admit such a doctrine as this, it would be intro- 
ducing into biography, as well as into political life, the fatalism 
of a certain school of French historians, who would have us 
knaves by ‘ spherical predominance, and fools, to use the lan- 
guage of Shakespeare, ‘ by a divine thrusting on.’ The aim of 
Mr. Doubleday has been an ambitious, but, as we conceive, an 
erroneous aim. He has desired to make his work as much as 
possible a key to the history of England from 1809, the year 
when Sir Robert Peel first entered the House of Commons. 
Now, though Sir Robert Peel, from the year 1829, twenty years 
after the time Mr. Doubleday alludes to, to the period of his 
death in 1850, filled a large space in the public eye, still the 
history of his public life is not the history of England, nor even 
the history of the House of Commons. Of hardly any man in a 
free and highly-civilized and educated country can it be said 
that his history is the history of his country, or of the parlia- 
ment of his country. This could not be predicated even of the 
great commoner, the first Pitt—a man of grand conceptions, of 
creative intellect, and lofty genius, who gave an impress to bis 
age and time; and least of all can it be said of Sir Robert Peel, 
who was a man without the creative and imaginative faculties, 
without genius and originality, and distinguished more by solid 
and serviceable qualities, and a well-disciplined and a well- 
balanced intellect, than by original powers of the highest order. 
In attempting to link together history and biography, we con- 
ceive Mr. Doubleday has failed. Though his book is a useful 
contribution both to history and to biography, yet it is neither 
a perfect history, nor can it be said to be a perfect biography. 
But, withal, it is a production of great merit, and we hail it as 
a most valuable contribution to economical and statistical 
science. 

It was amidst the revelations of the powers of mechanism, to 
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Hargreaves—Y ates—Tamworth—Drayton. 7 


use the appropriate words of Mr. Doubleday, that the family of 
Peel took its rise. ‘The discovery of Mr. Hargreaves attracted 
attention, amongst others, of Mr. Peel, a calico-printer of the 
town of Blackburn, when the invention of the spinning-jenny 
was perfected. Being possessed of some means, he immediately 
prepared to avail himself of the advantages to be derived from 
such a discovery. In this enterprise he was ably assisted by his 
son, Robert, destined to become the first baronet. Mr. Peel, 
aided by his sons (of whom the father of the minister, the first 
baronet, was the third), established his first cotton-mill at Brook- 
side, a small village not far from Blackburn. His third son, 
Robert, afterwards left his father’s firm, and became the partner 
of Mr. Yates, of Bury, whose daughter he subsequently married, 
on the 8th July, 1783. To Bury (the scene of the successful 
industry of the third son) the popular resentment against ma- 
chinery and new inventions never extended. Yates and Peel, 
like many of their competitors, rose rapidly to fortune. As 
wealth poured in, the partners extended their operations, and, in 
course of time, established a branch of their business at Tam- 
worth. Tamworth being an ancient borough, afforded Mr. Peel 
an easy access to parliament; and this circumstance it was which 
induced this fortunate family to purchase Drayton, a fee-simple 
property which has enabled three Peels, possessors of the manor 
in succession, to send three members of their family into St. 
Stephen’s. On the dth of July, 1788, the successful politician, 
subsequently prime minister of England, was born, and in two 
years afterwards, that is to say, in 1790, Mr. Peel, the father, 
entered the House of Commons as a prosperous and successful 
manufacturer. As Member of Parliament for Tamworth, he be- 
came one of Mr. Pitt's most zealous and enthusiastic supporters, 
subscribed, in 1797, 10,0001. for the carrying on of the war, and, 
in the year 1800, was made a baronet by the influence of that 
minister. Whilst Peel, the father, was increasing his wealth and 
influence, and earning some distinction for himself as a speaker 
on commercial and financial subjects, the young statesman that 
was to be was sufficiently matured to be sent to Harrow. Before 
proceeding thither, he had every advantage which wealth could 
supply him, in the way of tuition; and while sojourning there, 
no expense was spared by his anxious and indulgent parent to 
minister to his instruction and improvement. The youth himself 
was of a diligent and studious disposition, prudent, shrewd, sen- 
sible, and sagacious. His parts were very solid and sound, 
though not brilliant. But he maintained a high place among 
his school-fellows by labour and perseverance. Byron, who was 
his fellow-pupil, has left behind him a sketch of the embryo 
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8 The late Sir Robert Peel and the Peel Party in 1856. 


statesman, which is admitted by contemporaries to be very accu- 
rate. ‘Masters and fellow-pupils, he observes, ‘were always 
‘ hopeful as to Peel, and he has not disappointed their hopes or 
‘expectations. In classical knowledge he was much my supe- 
‘rior ; in declamation I was at least his equal. Outside of the 
“College, I always got into scrapes; Peel, never. In class, he 
‘always, I rarely, knew my lesson; but when I did happen to 
‘ know it, I was as perfect as he. In general information, his- 
‘tory, &c., I believe I was his superior. From Harrow, Mr. 
Peel proceeded to Christ Church, Oxford. Possessing abilities 
above the average, and being docile and laborious, it is not won- 
derful that, with the aid of an excellent private tutor, Lloyd, 
afterwards Bishop of Oxford, and of a first-rate public tutor, 
Laurence, afterwards Bishop of Cashel, and most copious 
cramming, that the young student obtained a double first-class. 
Would he, however, have attained these high honours had he to 
struggle as a poor unfriended scholar, like Abbott, afterwards 
Lord Tenterden, like Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell, or like 
Guizot, in France, who was obliged to labour for his bread, with 
pen and tongue, from the period he had attained his eighteenth 
or nineteenth year. It may, we think, be well doubted. To- 
wards the close of the year 1808, the wealthy and well-patronised 
Mr. Peel completed his studies at Christ Church; and such is 
the power of money and the prestige of worldly success and 
ministerial favour, that, in the following year the father of this 
fortunate youth obtained for him, of course for a valuable con- 
sideration, a seat in parliament for the borough of Cashel—a 
borough composed of twelve electors. 

When Mr. Peel entered the House of Commons in 1809, Mr. 
Perceval was minister, and the nation had been for sixteen years 
carrying on war against France. Amidst a continuous advance 
in the prices of all commodities, with increasing trade and a rapid 
extension of the manufacturing system, there were yet abundant 
reasons to make men doubt of the reality of this apparent pros- 
perity. These doubts had found a permanent resting-place 
among the Economists—a small, but able section of men, chiefly 
belonging to the Opposition party. It is true, the high Tory 
party, which comprised a great majority of persons connected 
with land and trade, was still in the ascendant; but the power 
of this party had nearly reached its extreme limit, while the 
influence of the Economists was daily increasing, partly from 
their knowledge of a scienee then imperfectly understood, partly 
also from the characters, attainments, and natural abilities of the 
men belonging to this small knot of politicians. 

The first occasion on which Mr. Peel addressed the House in a 
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Peel's First Speeches—Bullion Report—Mr. Horner. 9 


speech ofany length, was in seconding the address on the opening 
of the session, January 23, 1810. In this task he succeeded to 
the satisfaction of his friends. His second effort was on the 
occasion of the long debate which arose out of a series of resolu- 
tions relative to the expedition to the Scheldt. The young 
member for Cashel defended the Ministers ; but the side on which 
he spoke was so untenable, that it is no derogation to say that 
his defence was unsatisfactory. In the session in which young 
Peel took his seat, the celebrated Bullion Report was printed ; 
and, as Mr. Doubleday truly remarks, there cannot be a doubt 
that the member for Cashel must have been deeply impressed 
with the Report, although his father was more decidedly opposed 
than any man in the House of Commons to the opinions enun- 
ciated by this Committee. 

This is not the place or the occasion to enter into financial or 
monetary discussions. In the Bullion Report, the depreciation 
of the currency from excessive issues of paper is clearly demon- 
strated ; but Mr. Doubleday holds, and probably truly holds, that 
the Economists in this Report fell into two errors :—first, the 
maintaining that the depreciation of the currency after 1797 was 
accurately indicated by the quoted prices of gold bullion during 
the long period that intervened between the first bank reduction 
and the termination of the war. The second error of Mr. 
Horner's Committee, according to Mr. Doubleday, was the recom- 
mendation to return to cash payments in two years. When Mr. 
Horner, in 1811, proposed to adopt the Report presented in 1810, 
a large majority of the House declined to do so. This, however, 
did not satisfy Mr. Vansittart, who proposed the adoption of a 
series of counter resolutions, the third of which was intended to 
negative the fact of depreciation, and to affirm that bank notes 
have been and are held in public estimation equivalent to 
the legal coin of the realm. On this occasion the two Peels, 
father and son, voted with the Government. 

The weakness of the Cabinet of Mr. Perceval at this period in 
the House of Commons was very palpable. Some new accession of 
talent was clearly necessary to sustain Ministers, and it was 
deemed advisable to cultivate the confidence of the manufacturing 
classes, by giving office to some one connected with manufactures. 
The premier, aware of the steadiness, talent, and practical cha- 
racter of young Peel, hoped to find in him a diligent subaltern, 
connected by birth and fortune with the class which he desired 
to conciliate. Mr. Robert Peel was therefore named, in 1811, 
Under-Secretary to the Colonies, but during the short period he 
occupied this office he did not take any remarkable part in the 
debates of the Commons. 
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The melancholy death of Mr. Perceval, in May, 1812, broke 
up the administration. Lord Liverpool succeeded to the defunct 
statesman, and one of his first acts was to select Mr. Peel as 
Secretary for Ireland. In the earlier part of the previous year, 
young Peel had opposed Lord Morpeth’s motion for a Com- 
mittee of the whole House to consider the state of Ireland, in a 
speech of very considerable ability, in which he accused the 
Catholics of impracticability in refusing to concede the veto. 
It is not a little curious to remark, observes Mr. Doubleday, that 
he concludes his first speech with the avoidance of any pledge as 
to the general question of further concession to the Catholics. Mr. 
Peel was only in his 24th year when he launched his bark on the 
stormy sea of Irish politics. At the time he entered on the duties 
of the office, a man had for some four or five years previously shown 
himself in the ranks of the Catholics who had acquired the full 
confidence of their priesthood, and the general sympathy of the 
Catholic laity of the middle classes. ‘This was O'Connell, who, 
born about the year 1772, was then in the prime of manhood, 
having just attained his fortieth year. At the period of Mr. 
Peel's accepting the office of Secretary for Ireland, the bitterness 
of Irish agitation could hardly be surpassed. Although the 
Secretary abstained from pledging himself against the Catholic 
claims in the abstract, the agitators assumed that he was to 
play an uncompromising anti-Catholic part. No time was there- 
fore lost in affixing to him the sobriquet of ‘ Orange Peel.’ On 
the question of Irish Education, the conduct of the Secretary 
was fair. He endeavoured to make education the common 
ground on which Catholic and Protestant might meet in peace. 
But his encouragement of schools, where the strife of religious 
proselytism might be merged in mental culture, was attributed by 
the one party to lukewarmness, and by the other to infidelity. 
Thus he failed to conciliate the Catholic, or to satisfy the 
Protestant. 

Mr. Peel's opposition to the measures brought forward in 
favour of the Catholics by Messrs. Grattan and Plunket was 
cautious, but determined, and caused the young politician to be 
regarded in all circles as the corypheus of the Protestant party. 
In the estimation of all public men, Mr. Peel was at this period 
regarded as a high Tory and Protestant, as a man after Lord 
Eldon’s own heart. 

Mr. Doubleday seems ‘to think it is impossible narrowly to 
regard the anti-Catholic speeches made by Mr. Peel between 
1812 and 1815 without suspecting that, even so early, the young 
politician had obtained intuitive glimpses of a time when the ques- 
tion must be conceded. We confess we think Mr. Doubleday gives 
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Duelling—Follies of Forty Years ago. 11 
his hero credit for a foresight which he did not possess. It is 
true Mr. Peel never took the broad ground taken by some of the 
more uncompromising opponents of emancipation; but this arose 
not from his insight into the future, but from the nature and 
quality of his mind, ever more prone to deal with the circumstances, 
conditions, and accidents of a question, than with first principles. 

From the moment of Sir Robert Peel’s arrival in Ireland, Mr. 
O'Connell had attacked him with ribald malignity, andin May, 1815, 
at a public meeting of his co-religionists, the Agitator used words 
of deliberate insult, of which the Secretary immediately required 
an explanation through Sir Charles Saxton. The result was not 
a duel of the principals, but a duel of the seconds, at Calais. Mr. 
Peel now sought a new second in the person of Colonel Brown, 
and straightway challenged Mr. O'Connell to mortal combat. 
The affair, however, had become too public, and O'Connell was 
arrested. A duel abroad was now the only alternative, but 
O’Connell was again arrested in London, on his way to France, 
and bound to keep the peace in heavy penulties. All this appears 
especially curious as evidence of the follies prevailing forty 
years ago. 

Mr. Doubleday’s estimate of Mr. Peel's Irish government 
appears fair and candid. It was, in a great degree, a continuation 
of the old system; in other words, ‘a doctoring of symptoms 
without any attempt to touch the root of the evils.’ In justice to 
young Peel it should be stated, that his administration, though 
generally erroneous in principle, was able in its conduct. He 
endeavoured to extend education, and exhibited great practical 
ability in instituting ‘an army of police,’ active, intelligent, and 
energetic, who still bear the name of ‘ Peelers.’ 

For the Corn Law of 1815 Mr. Peel voted. His biographer, 
however, intimates a doubt whether he perfectly understood the 
question. Here are his words :— 


‘ That the younger Peel was quite acquiescent in the propriety of 
the measure for which he voted, it is not difficult to believe. Although 
it is highly probable that his mind had at this time begun to be im- 
pressed by the reasonings of the Economist party, it was utterly 
impossible that, at the age of twenty-seven, he could have any definite 
notion of the complicated considerations interwoven with such a 
question. Whatever be a man’s natural talents and acquired accom- 
plishments, such knowledge is never attained so early, nor, if it were, 
was Mr. Peel by any means of an intellect likely to have thus early 
mastered such a question. Whatever other qualities of mind he might 
possess, he was the reverse of an original thinker.’ 


The remaining portion of Mr. Peel's official service in Ireland 
presents only a continuation of that coercive system which he 
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avowedly believed to be inadequate and unsatisfactory. In 1817 
he opposed Mr. Grattan’s motion for a Committee to inquire into 
the Catholic claims, in a speech which gained him vast credit with 
his party, who now regarded him as a champion pledged never to 
yield what they considered the cause of Protestantism. Soon 
had this party an opportunity of demonstrating their gratitude. 
In the following year, 1818, Mr. Abbott, the Speaker, was called 
up to the House of Peers, by the title of Lord Colchester, thus 
vacating the representation of Oxford ; and so grateful were high 
Tory and Protestant ascendancy principles to the members of 
convocation, that Mr. Peel was elected. On his return for 
Oxford, he relinquished the Secretaryship for Ireland, though he 
continued his support to that Government of which he had ceased 
to form a part. 

Early in February, 1819, Mr. Peel, on whose mind the doctrines 
of the Economists had been for some time producing an impres- 
sion, was selected as Chairman of the Bank Committee. On the 
6th of May, 1819, he presented to the House the Second Report 
of the Committee. Mr. Doubleday, somewhat too summarily, we 
think, pronounces it not remarkable as a document. A plan was 
proposed by this instrument for the gradual resumption of cash 
payments, so that on the Ist of October, 1820, the Bank shall 
pay their notes in gold of standard fineness, at the rate of 
31. 19s. 6d. the ounce, and on or before the 1st of May, 1821, at 
the ancient rate of 3l. 17s. 103d. the ounce. On the 24th of 
May, 1819, Mr. Peel moved the adoption of four resolutions 
embodying the recommendations put forth in the Report of the 
Committee, upon which, if carried, a Bill for the resumption of 
cash payments was to be founded. In his speech, which was long 
and able, he recanted what he had stated as to depreciation in 1811. 
*I do not blush to own,’ he remarked, ‘ that I entered the Com- 
‘mittee with opinions very different from those now entertained 
‘by me; but I entered it with the firm resolution to forget all 
* past impressions, as well as the vote given by me some years ago.’ 
Thus early began his system of changing opinions. The Bill, of 
which the four resolutions formed the basis, soon beeame the law 
of the land, and is known as the celebrated Act of the 59th 
George III., c.49. We agree with the author of the political bio- 
graphy in thinking that the effect of this Act was to double, or 
nearly to double, the weight of all money engagements then 
existing; but we cannot agree with him in thinking that the 
responsibility of Mr. Peel for this measure is not greater than 
any other member of the Committee. Mr. Peel undoubtedly 
took the most prominent part in the Committee; he was then 
thirty-one years of age, unoccupied with the cares of office, and 
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Bill of 1819—Manchester Massacre. 13 


enabled to give his whole attention to the subject; and he must 
therefore be held accountable, not so much as the agent and 
instrament of party, as the voluntary accomplice in an act which 
had the effect of greatly increasing, some say in doubling (and 
among others, Mr. Doubleday) his own fortune. He alludes to 
this circumstance in a note, and states that when the Bill passed, 
Sir Robert, Mr. Peel's father, was heard to say, with great bitter- 
ness, ‘ Robert has doubled his fortune, but ruined his country.’ 

The decline in the prices of all commodities, agricultural and 
commercial, occasioned by the depreciation of the paper circu- 
lation, produced much distress. Numerous meetings were con- 
vened throughout the country, and especially in Lancashire. A 
meeting held at Peter's Field on the 16th of August was dis- 
persed by an armed force. It cannot now be doubted that the 
Cabinet of Lord Liverpool, though shielding and excusing the 
authors of this untoward deed, secretly deplored an act of which 
the responsibility was transferred to them. 

The conduct of Mr. Peel in excusing the Manchester magis- 
trates now seems inexplicable to rational men. Perhaps, as is 
suggested by Mr. Doubleday, he wished to show Lord Liverpool 
that he was willing to afford to his tottering administration the 
aid of his serviceable talents. Be this as it may, the right 
honourable gentleman was appointed Secretary of State for the 
Home Department in January, 1822; an office which he con- 
tinued to hold till 1827, and in which, to use the appropriate 
language of Mr. Doubleday, he exhibited that command of 
temper, urbanity, courtesy, and winning plausibility, of which he 
possessed so extraordinary a share. 

As Home Secretary, Mr. Peel continued to oppose the claims of 
the Roman Catholics, maintaining that the doctrines and preten- 
sions of the Church of Rome were as intolerant and arbitrary as in 
medieval times. 

There was one question, however, on which Mr. Peel showed 
himself a great practical reformer. Though in the lifetime of 
Sir Samuel Romilly he had opposed many of the reforms pro- 
posed by that learned gentleman, yet, now urged and assisted by 
Mr. Gregson, a barrister of the Northern Circuit, the Home 
Secretary introduced a series of measures for the reform, con- 
solidation, and improvement of the jury laws and criminal 
code, against the principle of some of which he voted when 
advocated some years previously by the lamented, humane, 
and philosophic Romilly, and sustained by Horner, Brougham, 
and Mackintosh. It cannot be denied that these practical and 
useful measures gained Mr. Peel immense credit with the few law 
reformers then existing in the ranks of the Bar, and also with 
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the intelligent among the middle classes, at the same time that 
large sections of the same community held that the Currency 
Bill, bearing Mr. Peel’s name, depressed prices, ruined farmers, 
embarrassed landlords, and distressed the whole community. 
Mr. Alexander Baring, a merchant and capitalist of the first 
class, described the Bill as fraught with injustice between debtor 
and creditor. Mr. Hudson Gurney, a banker of immense wealth 
and a considerable landowner, explained its effects in terms 
equally strong; while Mr. Matthias Attwood and Mr. Edward 
Ellice were still more unmeasured in their expressions. 

Neither in the Bill of 1819 nor in the measures of Law Reform 
did Mr. Peel choose an original course. The Bill of 1819 was 
due, as Mr. Doubleday truly states, to the inspiration of the 
Economists ; and the Law Reforms to the suggestions of a barrister 
who never held any public office or employment—Mr. Gregson. 
The Home Secretary had the good sense and the practical talent, 
however, to avail himself, in reference to Law Reform, of the aid 
of this learned and judicious friend, and the result is, that his 
name is incorporated with well-judged and safe Law Reform. 
His monetary and currency measures were less successful, and 
may be said to have precipitated the great money crises of 1825 
and 1826. Over the history of these years we have not now 
space to go; but it may be safely averred, in general terms, that 
the events of those years hastened the destruction of Lord Liver- 
pool's administration, and contributed not a little to shorten the 
life of the then Premier. He survived the crisis of 1826 only 
a few months, having been seized by apoplexy and paralysis in 
February, 1827, from the effects of which he never recovered. 

The political death of Lord Liverpool made Mr. Canning 
Premier in the spring of 1827, and severed Mr. Peel’s connexion 
with the Government. Within four-and-twenty hours after Can- 
ning’s appointment, seven of his colleagues, namely, the Duke 
of Wellington, Lords Eldon, Bathurst, Melville, Bexley, West- 
moreland, and Mr. Peel, resigned their respective offices. 

Mr. Canning, notwithstanding this desertion, succeeded in 
forming a Government, but one which was not to endure very 
long. Mr. Peel has been charged as one of those who factiously 
worried Mr. Canning to death; but we are bound to say there is 
no direct evidence that he acted in so unworthy a manner. Mr. 
Peel, in the House, professed to be neutral, though his brother- 
in-law, the late Mr. George Dawson, was rancorously hostile. 
That the late Mr. Canning did not consider Mr. Peel as altogether 
neutral, we have reason for believing; for we well remember 
being present in the House of Commons when Mr. Canning, in 
replying to one of the vehement speeches of Mr. Dawson, said, 
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looking at Mr. Peel with that significant emphasis and gesture 
of which he was so perfect a master, ‘One such demonstration of 
‘open hostility is worth a thousand declarations of qualified neu- 
‘trality. Mr. Doubleday is perfectly right in considering the 
accession of Mr. Canning to office as the first symptom of the 
decay of the Ultra-Tory party to which Mr. Peel belonged; a 
party which, with little intermission, had governed England for 
nearly half a century. 

The session of 1827 closed on the 2nd of July, and with it 
may be said to have closed the life of Mr. Canning. On the 
11th of July he took cold after a Cabinet dinner, and was con- 
fined to the house for nearly a week. On the 20th of July he 
removed to Chiswick, and on the 3rd of August, after dining with 
a few friends, was seized with an illness of which he expired on 
the 8th of the month. After the death of Mr. Canning, the 
task of forming a new ministry devolved on Lord Goderich. 
His ephemeral Cabinet was not destined to a long duration, for 
it was dissolved in January, 1828, by the resignation of its chief. 
To the administration of Goderich succeeded that of Wellington, 
in which Mr. Peel was made Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Doubleday falls into a grievous error in stating that the 
guiding spirit of this Cabinet really was Mr. Peel, the subtlety of 
whose intellect enabled him, he says, to command not only the 
Duke of Wellington, but also the whole Cabinet. ‘This notion, 
never entertained by political men or well-informed observers in 
the metropolis, is completely dissipated and disproved by the 
publication of the volume edited by Lord Stanhope and Mr. 
Cardwell. All through the difficult and thorny negotiations on 
the subject of the Catholic Relief Bill, it is evident that to the 
master mind of the Duke of Wellington, to his calm fortitude, 
to his inflexible will, to his energy and determination, is due 
the carrying and completion of this question. To the ascendancy 
of that iron will, the subtle intellect, the plausible and more 
pliant nature of Peel, sacrificed political consistency, public and 
party ties, of the most binding nature—friends, followers, and, to 
a certain extent, even fame itself. 

It was on the 9th of January, 1828, on the downfall of the 
Goderich Administration, that the Duke of Wellington wrote to 
Mr. Peel to invite him to ‘join’ a ministry of which the Duke was 
probably to be the head. From the division of the preceding 
year on the Roman Catholic question, it was clear it was next to 
impossible to form a united government on the principle of resis- 
tance to emancipation. 

Sir Robert Peel states, in the work published by his literary 
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executors, that he obeyed, though not without great reluctance, 
the summons of the Duke—that he had no desire to resume office— 
that he foresaw great difficulty in the conduct of affairs—that from 
his position in Parliament as the representative of Oxford, and 
from the part he had uniformly taken, the Protestant interest had 
an especial claim on his devotion and faithful service ; yet all 
these considerations he ultimately set aside, and accepted office 
under the Duke of Wellington. How are we to account for this ? 
No one can suppose that the acceptance of office arose from any 
sordid or self-interested views ; and this ground failing, the in- 
ference is, that the ascendancy of the great commander over the 
yielding and pliable mind of his civil heutenant was such that it 
fascinated and completely subdued his will. This theory will 
account for much of the subsequent political inconsistency of Sir 
Robert Peel. Hehad the highest opinion of thesagacity, judgment, 
honesty, patriotism, and pure-mindedness of the Duke. He well 
knew that any necessary but difficult measure could only be 
carried by the aid of the great soldier; and seeing now that 
Catholic Emancipation was inevitable, he consented to be the 
chief instrument of the great man who had resolved to carry it 
as a thing necessary, against the hesitations of the Crown, and 
the hostile prejudices of a majority of the peerage and people of 
England. To this end he secretly prepared Mr. Gregory, who 
for nearly a quarter of a century previously had been an anti- 
Catholic Secretary in Ireland, for a great change. On the Ist 
February he wrote to Mr. Gregory most privately, in this fashion : 
‘What must have been the inevitable fate of a Government com- 
‘ posed of Goulburn, Sir John Beckett, Wetherell, and myself? 
‘ We could not have stood creditably for a fortnight.” 

In the first volume of the Memoirs given now to the world by 
the literaryexecutors of the deceased baronet, he has marshalled the 
difficulties of resistance to Emancipation with consummate adroit- 
ness and art. Foreign and domestic reasons—the Clare Election, 
where his friend Vesey Fitzgerald was defeated, and O'Connell 
returned—are all prayed in aid. But allowing the utmost 
cogency to these facts, and to Sir Robert's exaggerated views as 
to the danger of an appeal to arms in Ireland, ought the right 
honourable baronet to have been the person, as a minister, to pro- 
pose the settlement ofa question which he had opposed during the 
whole of his official career? Sir Robert Peel had been borne into 
public notice, so to speak, on the shoulders of Protestantism ; he 
had been sent to Ireland to foster the intolerance of an ascen- 
dancy party; he had been elected at Oxford for his orthodox 
Protestantism ; he had refused to enter into the Cabinet of Mr. 
Canning because, in that Administration, there was not a predo- 
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minant conviction in favour of the question, but an inclination to 
entertain it favourably. Yet within one year and a half after this 
refusal, entertaining all his old opinions (for he so stated in his 
speech), Sir Robert actually brought in himself the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill. This conduct cannot be justified on the 
ordinary principles of political morality ; and we conceive, not- 
withstanding all his plausible and consummate dexterity, Sir 
Robert fails in justifying it, even on the ground of State neces- 
sity. The mode and manner in which, till the twelfth hour, the 
intentions of the Government were mysteriously veiled, was 
moreover not creditable. Sir Robert (then Mr. Peel) allowed his 
health to be toasted at a public dinner in Lancashire, as the Pro- 
testant champion, at the very period he knew it was the resolve of 
the Cabinet, of which he was one of the most important members, 
to introduce the Catholic Relief Bill as a Cabinet question. 

It may be urged that Sir Robert Peel dreaded a civil convul- 
sion. But in answer to this it can be shown that Lord Anglesea, 
a gallant soldier, and the Viceroy of the Cabinet in Ireland, had 
written more than once his disbelief that the Roman Catholic 
leaders would appeal to arms, and his inability to conceive how 
they could be-successful, if they were imprudent enough to do 
so. So contemptuously, indeed, did Lord Anglesea speak of any 
exhibition of physical force, that he said any such demonstration 
could be put down by a few gun-brigs—a remark which drew on 
him the foul and scurrilous abuse of O'Connell, who gave the 
gallant soldier the sobriquet of ‘Gun-brig Anglesea. Sir 
Robert Peel, though physically brave, was not a person of 
great moral courage, and it is very likely he may have much 
over-estimated the domestic danger. It was natural enough for 
aman of so large a fortune—a fortune which had been doubled 
by the bill of 1819, to nervously dread the effects of a convulsion 
or civil war. Be this as it may, it is certain that the speech in 
which the Home Secretary introduced the subject to the House 
was very masterly. Mr. Doubleday justly observes, that when 
the torrent of obloquy and ribaldry with which the speaker was 
constantly assailed is remembered, the entire calmness, self-pos- 
session, and courtesy which characterise the speech, are sur- 

rising. 

After Catholic Emancipation, the next question on which 
Mr. Peel essayed to resist public opinion was on the motion of 
Lord John Russell, in the session of 1830, that members be 
given to Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, and other important 
towns. In the same session he defended the Duke of New- 
castle’s conduct in reference to the borough of Newark, on the occa- 
sion of his declaring that he ‘ might do what he liked with his own.’ 
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These events took place in the last months of the reign of 
George IV. 

The Duke of Wellington and his colleague, Mr. Peel, were 
placed, by the death of George IV., in a position arduous and 
painful. They had become the unpopular servants of a king 
whose wish it was to be popular, and under these circumstances 
their desire was to get through the session as quickly as possible, 
and then to dissolve Parliament. 

At the general election which took place on the accession of 
William IV., in almost every constituency in which there was 
freedom of choice, anti-ministerial members were returned. The 
Parliament met for the despatch of business on the 2nd of 
November, 1830. Mr. Brougham, in the one House gave notice 
that he should move for leave to bring in a Bill to, reform the 
Commons; and the note of Reform was also sounded in the Peers 
by Earl Grey. The speech of Earl Grey called up the Duke of 
Wellington, and it was then the Premier made that declaration 
against Reform which produced such a ferment in the country. 
In the House of Commons, though the language of the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department was much more guarded, yet it 
was by no means calculated to allay the contention occasioned by 
the blunt speech of the Prime Minister. The opinion of the 
new House of Commons was soon after tested by an amend- 
ment proposed by Sir Henry Parnell, which was carried against 
ministers by a majority of 29. Thus, after an uncertain 
tenure of power of little more than two years, was destroyed the 
Wellington-Peel Government. Little more than a month be- 
fore his loss of office, Mr. Peel had, by the death of his father, 
succeeded to the baronetcy, and a large share of the princely fortune 
of the first Sir Robert Peel. 

Mr. Doubleday, in judging the character of Sir Robert Peel, 
remarks, that few men have ever estimated the force of opinion 
with so much correctness, or have observed its mutations with a 
more foreseeing sagacity. In this opinion we cannot altogether 
agree, and we think the proof that we are right is afforded by his 
conduct in reference to the declaration of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Had Sir Robert Peel estimated public opinion correctly, 
or judged with foreseeing sagacity, he would have seen the de- 
plorable error into which the Premier had fallen, and have taken 
new ground. The real fact we believe to be that, although 
Sir Robert thoroughly understood the feelings of particular 
classes, and more especially of the monied and manufacturing 
classes, and also of particular sections of the High Tory and 
Church parties, and generally of the House of Commons, he had 
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not that intuitive sagacity which Mr. Doubleday supposes. He 
was rather a dexterous manager—a consummate tactician—a 
judicious balancer of opposing interests, than a great discerner or 
observer of public opinion. A most smooth, plausible, adroit, 
and clever leader he unquestionably was; but, as De Retz 
remarks, Uesprit dans les grandes affaires nest rien sans le 
ceur; and in heart, political courage, pluck, and genius, Sir 
Robert Peel was, in our estimation, always wanting. He pos- 
sessed tenfold the mformation, twentyfold the acquired know- 
ledge, and a hundredfold the plausibility; but he wanted the 
commanding mind, the inflexible will, the fortitude, resolve, 
directness, unreserve, and great civil courage of the Duke of 
Wellington. Like all men not of the highest order of intellect, 
he was dominated by a superior nature, and to the last the Duke 
maintained an ascendancy over him. 

When a new House of Commons had been elected, when the 
Whigs obtained the conduct of the Reform Bill, and when the 
majority of the country pronounced against him, Sir Robert 
spoke as a man, not who had strong and sincere convictions, but 
as one who was disposed to mediate between extremes, to trim 
and compromise so as to produce a peaceful solution. This is 
adroit, artful, clever, if you will; but it is not the loftiest talent 
or the highest honesty—it is not statesmanlike, in the proper 
acceptation of the word. 

After the Reform Bill had become the law of the land, Sir Robert 
Peel exhibited more acuteness and discrimination than at any 
previous portion of his career. The Whigs and Whig-Radicals 
thought that they had gained in the Reform Bill a power which 
would keep them perpetually in office, and render their position 
inexpugnable. But it is plain that Sir Robert, from the year 
1833, calculated on a reaction, and the caution, elaboration, and 
care with which, from small beginnings, he collected around him a 
Conservative party, small at first, but gradually extending itself, 
from his dexterous tactics, is a proof of his very great ability and 
his unquestionable patience and perseverance as a manager and 
leader of men. He had this policy in view when he perpetrated 
the most disgraceful action of his life—viz., in pleading for the 
perpetuity of those nests of corruption—the old freemen. 

In November, 1834, Sir Robert was enabled for a short time to 
return to office, but he again lost favour and ground at the elections 
by the publication of the Tamworth manifesto—another proof, if 
any were needed, that he failed in correctly appreciating the feeling 
of the people. But the nerve and readiness which he displayed in 
office under a succession of defeats greatly added to his reputa- 
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tion, and his cry of Register! Register! Register! was 
eagerly responded to by his whole party previous to the general 
election. 

On the resignation of the Melbourne ministry in May, 1839, 
Sir Robert Peel was sent for by the Queen. On this occasion 
the right honourable baronet felt it necessary to the character and 
stability of his administration not to have in office near 
the Queen’s person certain ladies attached by relationship or 
marriage with the Whig party. Her Majesty expressed some 
dislike to the proposed change, but Sir Robert, with manliness, 
and to his infinite credit, persisted in his opinion. 

In 1841, Sir Robert was again restored to power, and between 
that period and 1842 he occupied himself in modifying the tariff 
and introducing the new sliding-scale in reference to the corn- 
laws. That both these measures were expedient and necessary, 
no one will deny ; but they were at variance with Sir Robert's 
earlier opinions, and were after all compromises rather than great 
measures. In the then state of parties, probably nothing but 
compromises were possible. The Whig party was for a fixed 
duty—the League men were for a total repeal—the Protectionists 
were for high rents and no surrender. Hence the necessity of 
training and managing parties and the House. In this result the 
minister succeeded. 

As M. Guizot truly says, the policy of Sir Robert Peel was not 
governed by general ideas, or even by logical principles. He 
consulted facts as the navigator consults the weather, and, 
though he did not always make a quick or prosperous voyage, 
and fairly spread his sails to the wind, yet by veering, tacking, 
and doubling, he contrived, to use the nautical phrase, to wear on, 
saving the ship, and not greatly damaging the cargo. 

It was in this year that Sir Robert brought forward his In- 
come T'ax—a measure unjust in its operation on those least able 
to bear its injustice. An amended tariff was also brought for- 
ward in May, 1842. This was unquestionably a measure of 
great utility, to which the practical matter-of-fact mind of the 
“ninister was turned by a consideration of the condition of the 
working classes. Sir Robert Peel at length perceived that there was 
much suffering among that class; he regarded their condition 
as the danger and the shame of our civilization,* and probably 
began to consider that if things were allowed to go on in the old 
routine, not merely his immense funded, but his very large landed 
property, both immensely enhanced in value by the Bill of 1819, 
might be in some danger. Be this as it may, it was an extremely 


* See an article on Sir R. Peel, by M. Guizot, in the Revue de Deux Mondes, 
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prudent and practical measure to diminish or altogether to 
abandon the duties levied on a great number of minor articles, 
and to alter the high prohibitory duties hitherto levied on live 
cattle, sheep, and swine, into moderate duties. 

Another judicious and vigorous act of the minister was to 
stop, about this time, by proclamation, the monster meeting of 
O'Connell at Clontarf. The Repealers and O'Connell were thus 
fairly checkmated.and discomfited ; in fact, the measure was the 
death-blow to O'Connell's Ultramontane, semi-sacerdotal, semi- 
sordid schemes. 

On the Banking Act of 1844, this is not the place to pro- 
nounce an opinion. Suffice it to say the measure was adroit, and 
was explained to the House with remarkable perspicuity, mingled 
with a large admixture of craft and self-complacency. In the 
year 1845, Sir Robert somewhat too ostentatiously fostered the 
railway mania, which in another twelvemonth became so dis- 
astrous ; another proof, if further proof were needed, that his 
views were not so comprehensive and far-sighted as his followers 
proclaim. He also added to the Maynooth Grant, and proposed 
the erection of the Irish colleges, which the bigots soon learnt 
to brand as the ‘ Godless.’ 

The strength and influence of the Corn-law League were now 
increasing hourly ; and Sir Robert, alarmed, had possibly prepared 
to yield, even before the potato blight was observed. So soon, how- 
ever, as the real nature and extent of the calamity were ascertained, 
the Premier had resolved on opening the ports. Meanwhile, 
Lord John Russell's Edinburgh letter of the 22nd November, 
1845, induced Sir Robert to urge on the Cabinet that the time 
had arrived when the total repeal of a Protective Corn Law was 
necessary. ‘The crisis which, for a few days, broke up the Peel 
Ministry, occurred on the 6th of December, 1845. Lord John 
Russell having failed in forming a Government, Sir Robert Peel 
undertook to reconstruct his Cabinet on the basis of Corn-law 
Repeal, excluding Lord Stanley—now Earl of Derby,—who was 
opposed to the popular voice. On the 27th of January, in the 
memorable session of 1846, Sir Robert introduced his measure ; 
and after a most arduous struggle, carried his original resolution 
by a majority of ninety-seven. 

With the repeal of the Corn Law his official life may be said 
to have ended; for in a very short time afterwards, by an extra- 
ordinary combination of parties, he was defeated on the Coercion 
Bill for Ireland, and resigned office, though not power. From 
July, 1846, till the period of his death, he remained either in a 
position of dignified or armed neutrality, and exercised an in- 
tluence for good or for evil, second only to that of the Duke of 
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Wellington. His death, which took place on the 2nd of July, | 
1850, was occasioned, as all are aware, by injuries resulting from 
a fall from his horse on the evening of the 29th of June. 

As a private gentleman, the character of Sir Robert Peel was 
exemplary—indeed, almost blameless. Though of a naturally 
warm temper, his feelings were, by discipline, under control ; and 
it is a proof of the innate goodness of his nature, that he was 
very much loved by his servants and household. His scholarship, 
though not very profound or varied, was cerrect and elegant; 
his taste in art and letters was cultivated, if not critical; and he 
was a warm patron of artists and men of letters. As a writer, we 
can only judge him by his letters and state papers, and the frag- 
ment of the memoirs given to the public by the trustees of his 
papers. His letters and state papers exhibit little mastery of 
style and few graces of expression. His English is not racy or 
idiomatic, but is a good specimen of the Parliamentary style— 
so flat, tautologous, and House-of-Commonish. Unlike Walpole, 
unlike North, unlike Fox, unlike Melbourne, Sir Robert had few 
familiar friends and intimates, and these few were men of inferior 
powers—such as the Gregorys, the Saxtons, the Vesey Fitz- 
geralds, the Dawsons, the Rosses, the Bonhams, and the Holmeses. 
These persons were the instruments and flatterers of a man of 
great wealth, of rather pompous character, and staid deportment, 
who rarely relaxed from his habitual gravity—who in private life 
was never wholly unreserved,—who was seldom sprightly or ani- 
mated, though uniformly courteous, correct, conversational, and 
obsequiously oily. The style of living of Sir Robert Peel was 
consonant with his fortune and position. Though liberal in his 
expenditure, he was not profuse, and he was certainly not rapa- 
cious. During the course of his offical life he must have 
received somewhere about 140,0001. of public money, or perhaps 
150,0001.; and he certainly spent an equal sum of his own. He 
was not a man of a calm temper or of great equanimity; on the 
contrary, he was thin-skinned, and exquisitely sensible to pain or 
to ridicule: but his emotions were all under his perfect control, 
though he must have keenly felt the bitter, stinging, and ran- 
corous invectives with which he was assailed. There was nothing 
convivial, genial, or attachable about the deceased statesman. 
Of his father’s laugh, Horace Walpole said, ‘ It would have done 
you good to hear him laugh ;’ and Sir Charles Hanbury Wil- 
liams, in an epistle to Henry Fox, writes,— 


‘ But Oxford’s self I’ve seen, whilst I have read, 
Laugh the heart’s laugh, and nod th’ approving head.’ 


But Sir Robert Peel never laughed the heart's laugh, even in 
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youth. We agree with Mr. Doubleday in thinking that Sir 
Robert was not an original thinker. He never uttered an original 
thought or a profound observation which will be quoted by future 
statesmen and politicians. 

As a statesman and public man, the career of Sir Robert Peel 
is much more open to criticism and blame. Mr. Doubleday 
truly says that, although Sir Robert had a party, he had no per- 
sonal following,—although he had allies, he had no friends. 
This he accounts for by reference to the deep and impenetrable 
reserve which a course made tortuous by circumstances rendered 
necessary. From first to last, as this biographer says, Sir Robert 
never evinced the slightest idea of the possibility or utility of 
popular government. He defended the conduct of the Man- 
chester magistrates ; he sanctioned the prosecutions of popular 
writers ; and he defended all those acts which were framed to 
stifle the demand for a reform of the House of Commons. 

The Reform Bill of 1831 he opposed to the last, and he 
unwillingly yielded to the Reform Bill of 1832. 

As a politician he showed a degree of timidity and a want of 
moral fortitude which unsuited him for great crises; for, as De 
Retz truly observes, ‘ il n’y a point des petits pas dans les grandes 
affaires.’ In matters of administration and arrangement, from 
his practical ability and shrewdness, he almost uniformly attained 
his end. His Irish police, his English constabulary, his improve- 
er of the jury and criminal laws, his amended tariff, are proofs 
of this. 

His knowledge of public men was great, and he had the nicest 
perception of the means by which they may be managed. Of 
tact, astuteness, and the faculty of never being caught off his 
guard, nor irritated by an apparently sudden obstacle, he was, 
to use the words of his Northumbrian biographer, thoroughly 
possessed. Hence his wonderful command of the House of 
Commons. 

His mind was clear and perfect within its range,—but its range 
was limited. He had a failing to distrust his own impressions 
or decisions ; for he had not, we believe, profound convictions 
on any political subject ; but, after years of wavering, he gene- 
rally arrived at the conclusion of the French politician, that 
‘ tout ce qui est nécessaire n'est pas hasardeux.’ He was a great 
dealer in specious generalities, and being often himself deceived 
by superficial appearances, he frequently deceived others. Like 
most men in the foreground of political life, he was unduly 
exalted by friends and flatterers, and unduly depreciated by 
political opponents. The excess of praise and of blame were, 

and are, errors in the estimate of this public man. His fame 
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can never be that of a great minister, of a great statesman, or of 
a great orator; but, as Burke said of Walpole, without being a 
genius of the first class, he was an intelligent, prudent, and safe 
minister. Like Walpole, he loved peace, and low establishments. 
Unlike that minister, in a long career of official life he exhibited 
a perfect regard for political and personal decorum; so that he 
never was hurt in the opinion of the intelligent middle classes. 
He was ever prudent, steady, vigilant, circumspect, and decorous ; 
and though he was not generally loved or admired as a man and 
a politician, he was respected as a minister by that great mass of 
very commonplace and very respectable people called ‘men of 
business,’ who always loek infinitely wiser than it is given to 
erring man ever to be. His great and long experience—his very 
prodigious address—his ponderation—the total absence of pre- 
cipitation and inadvertency about him—his industry and labo- 
rious habits, gained him the confidence of the prosperous and 
successful in the community. His knowledge of the temper, 
disposition, and genius of the House of Commons gave him a 
great mastery. His habitual courtesy and obsequious politeness 
rather preserved him from enemies than furnished him with 
friends. As Clarendon says of Lord Collington, he left behind 
him a greater esteem of his parts than love to his person. He 
was not, in truth, a loveable person. ‘Men,’ remarks the stately 
historian of the Civil War—‘men dislike tergiversation and 
‘inconstancy. We scarce find in any story a deserter of a 
‘party he once adhered to to be long prosperous. A French 
politician of the F'ronde tells us that in politics flexibility is 
necessary for the management of great affairs (‘la flexibilité qui 
de toutes les qualités est le plus nécessaire pour le maniement des 
grandes affaires’). Of this quality Sir Robert had a super- 
abundant portion, and on many occasions it stood him in good 
stead. We agree with Mr. Doubleday in thinking that, in one 
sense, the career of Sir Robert Peel must ever remain an enigma. 
‘ The real springs of his actions,’ says the author of his political 
life, ‘he never could disclose, nor did he ever divulge (if he 
‘knew them) the ultimate results to be expected to follow his 
‘ policy.” 

Antecedent to, and at the period of the death of Sir Robert there 
were about twenty men adhering to his party, among the most 
able and influential in the House of Commons, with a still greater 
number of third, fourth, and tenth-rate men—sitting-behind him 
in the House. Among the most remarkable Peelites in the Lower 
House were Sir James Graham, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Goulburn, 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. Cardwell, Sir G. Clerk, Sir John Young, 
Mr. Sydney Smythe, Mr. Stuart Wortley, Lord Mahon, Mr. 
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Wilson Patten, Mr. R. Palmer, Sir Frederic Thesiger, Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly, Sir James Hogg, &c. Of these, death has removed two, 
(Mr. Goulburn and Lord Jocelyn), two others (Sir G. Clerk and 
Sir George Young) are not in Parliament, and two have been 
removed to the House of Lords (Mr. Sydney Smythe and Lord 
Mahon), two have joined the Derbyites (Sir F. Thesiger and Sir 
F. Kelly), and three have joined the Whigs, Liberals, and 
Palmerstonians—namely, Sir J. Hogg, Sir Robert Peel, and Mr. 
F. Peel. The son and heir of the deceased politician, for a very 
little while, appeared indeed to tender his allegiance to Lord 
Derby, but with a volti subito somersault he bolted from the 
Protectionists, and is now, as well as his younger brother, a 
placeman under Lord Palmerston. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of New- 
castle represent the Peel opinions,—Lord Harrowby, one of the 
party, having taken office under the Palmerston government, and 
Lord Canning having accepted the government of India. It will 
from these few observations be seen that the Peelites, though 
men, generally speaking, of good debating talents and excellent 
capabilities as administrators, are not numerous,—that their ranks 
have been considerably thinned by open defections, by deaths and 
promotions, and by the apathy and indifference which exist in 
public affairs. For a considerable time after the death of the 
head of the party, the Peelites possessed an organ in the daily 
press of London,—Sir John Easthope having sold his interest in 
the Chronicle to an agent acting on behalf of the Peelites. A 
great deal of money was, for a period of nearly five years, ex- 
pended on the paper; but although it was conducted with great 
ability, and every effort that zeal could bring to bear was made, 
yet the Peelite journal did not make way; and after large con- 
tributions from members of the party were exhausted, the copy- 
right of the Chronicle was purchased for a mere trifle by a new 


proprietor. 


Nor can it be said that the Peel party, during this experiment, 
were sitting in the cold shade of opposition. The Cabinet of 
Lord Aberdeen—a coalition Cabinet we admit—was appointed 
on the 28th of December, 1852, and it existed till February, 
1855. During this period Lord Aberdeen (a Peelite) was First 
Lord of the Treasury, Sir J. Graham (a Peelite) First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Mr. Gladstone (a Peelite) Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Sidney Herbert (a Peelite) Secretary at War, the Duke of 
Newcastle (a Peelite) Secretary for the Colonies, Viscount 
Canning (a Peelite) Postmaster-General, Mr. Cardwell (a Peelite) 
President of the Board of Trade, the Duke of Wellington (a 
Peelite) Master of the Horse, Lord Hardinge (a Peelite) Com- 
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mander-in-Chief, Lord St. Germans (a Peelite) Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and Sir John Young (a Peelite) Chief Secretary. 
Here were twelve gentlemen, all of them men of talent and 
pecuniary independence, three of them men of large fortune, and 
yet, with the aid of money, talent, and untiring zeal, they never 
could obtain for their organ an average circulation of 3500 copies, 
extending over the period of the Peelite management. For a con- 
siderable period the Chronicle had not a bona fide circulation of 
more than 2000. The reason of this unquestionably was, that 
the Peel policy (we cannot say Peel principles, where prin- 
ciples there are none) did not then, and does not now, possess 
any features which can render it generally intelligible, not to say 
generally popular. It is in truth an enigma, having neither a be- 
ginning nor an end, to use the words of the author of the political 
biography. We know it is a policy, to use the hackneyed phrase 
of the late Sir Robert, with three courses, guided by no fixed prin- 
ciple, and altegether shaped by circumstances and events. We are 
willing to admit that at the period of the formation of the Coalition 
Cabinet at the end of 1852, neither the Whigs nor the Peelites 
could each, by its own numbers alone, form a Cabinet. A 
coalition, therefore, was the only alternative, and a coalition was 
forced on the country by the necessity of circumstances. The 
state of affairs, more especially abroad, was beset by difficulties ; 
but Lord Aberdeen, instead of bravely meeting those difficulties, 
attempted to temporize, at a time when he ought to have held the 
boldest and most decided tone. The plea of course is, that the 
noble lord was as much a peace minister as Walpole, and that he 
wished aud hoped till the last to preserve us from war—war which 
should never be resorted to unless in cases of the most desperate 
extremity. 

Allowing as much force to this remark as need be, we would 
nevertheless answer in the words of Paul de Gondi—‘ Les ex- 
trémes sont toujours facheux, mais ce sont des moyens sages quand 
Us sont nécessaires.’ War, in 1854, was an absolute necessity, as 
well as a duty; but it is plain that Tord Aberdeen, till the last 
moment, believed in the possibility of preserving the peace. His 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and his President of the Board of 
Trade made peace speeches, playing into the hands of the enemy 
at home and abroad, at the very time that Turkey was threatened 
with annihilation. The Aberdeen Minister of War too, though 
not deserving of half the censure which the Press newspaper 
heaped upon him, was, nevertheless, singularly unfitted for an 
office requiring the greatest union of energy, quickness, and 
administrative ability. The Duke of Newcastle is confessedly 
an honest, high-minded, honourable man, conscientiously and 
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zealously laborious, but nobody supposes him to have the 
head of a great organizer or administrator, still less the qualities 
of a great statesman. He was, however, placed in the position 
of the greatest responsibility, and though he does not deserve a 
tithe of the blame cast upon him, yet even his fulsome flatterers 
(and every duke in England has such) cannot maintain that he 
was as fitted for the office of War Minister as Viscount Palmerston. 
It was supposed that the position would give too much power to 
that noble lord, who was not a Peelite; and therefore it was that 
he was excluded from an office for which his great energies and 
early practice peculiarly qualified him. Lord Aberdeen’s attention 
was called to the anxious solicitude of the public on this point by 
one of his colleagues, but he would not yield to the expression of 
opinion within and without the House of Commons, and the con- 
sequence was, that he was driven from power, losing any little 
popularity he had acquired at the period of the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. This was a measure of just retribution, for it certainly 
does now appear as though all the immense preparations made at 
the arsenals and dockyards were for show, not use. 

No man doubts the capacity of Sir James Graham as a debater 
and administrator; but it cannot be forgotten that in 1854 he was 
an accomplice in carrying on a simulated war, and that the gun- 
boats, so necessary for operations in the Baltic, were not con- 
structed in time for the first campaign, and were in insufficient 
number in the second. 

The official among the Peelites next in ability to Sir James 
Graham in the House of Commons—we mean the Aberdeen 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Gladstone—was still more 
opposed to the war than the First Lord of the Admiralty. In 
attempting to raise a war revenue without resorting to a loan, he 
sought to do that which was impracticable,—to do that which, to 
use the cry of the Derbyites, ‘ would have starved the war in the 
face of the enemy.’ ‘The mystifications of Mr. Gladstone touch- 
ing the number of the British army in the field, were calculated 
to do a mischief which, we verily believe, he could not have 
meditated. He publicly stated there were 30,000 effective troops 
in the field, when there were only 12,000 of all arms. The 
daily press neutralized the mischief that might have arisen from 
an assertion made, we trust, under a misconception. If we look 
to the conduct of the other leading Peelites in the House of 
Commons, connected with Lord Aberdeen’s Government, in re- 
ference to the war, we shall find it lukewarm, shifty, and insin- 
cere. Mr. Sidney Herbert, we allow, did not flirt with the men 
who, while calling themselves Englishmen, were openly doing 
their best in the cause of Russia; but Mr. Gladstone flirted 
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with them, and Mr. Cardwell, one of the literary executors of Sir 
Robert Peel, played into their hands. Mr. Cardwell evidently shared 
in the stupid notion that peace with Russia was a national necessity, 
and exerted all his fluent plausibilities in her favour, even whilst 
war was raging. Now, with all his peace propensities, with all 
his commercial leanings, we do not think the departed leader 
of Mr. Cardwell would have taken this course. But the 
truth is, the disciples of Sir Robert Peel inherit many of 
the equivocal and nearly all the bad qualities of the poli- 
tician who is gone, with few of his peculiar merits. They have 
the Peel reserve and mystery; like Sir Robert they play to 
and fro, and fluctuate and waver, either from the want of political 
manhood or the want of real integrity. It is true they have not 
a Duke of Wellington behind them, as Sir Robert had, to sustain 
their flagging spirits and faltering steps, or, if need be, to goad 
them on. They have no illustre épée, to use the phrase of M. 
Thiers, on whose hilt they may lean. ‘The people of England do 
not like these tactics; and to the great majority of them the ten- 
dency, meaning, and motives of Peelism are as a sealed book. 
The creed, indeed, is now an unintelligible creed, and if a disso- 
lution were to take place to-morrow, the Peelites have no election 
cry. Sir James Graham, who possesses a mind at once comprehen- 
sive and shrewdly practical, appears to have seen this during the 
present session. He is prepared, at any future time, to advocate 
a greater reliance on the voluntary system—to outbid Lord John 
Russell, not merely in reference to education, but as to the Irish 
Church establishment. Indeed, if pressed by Dr. Paul Cullen 
and the Irish priests, he would consent to make Ireland a fee- 
farm of the Pope. Whether Mr. Gladstone would go quite these 
lengths, though he defended the formation of a Roman Catholic 
hierarchy within this realm, we profess not to know. We are glad, 
however, to perceive that the nght honourable gentleman speaks 
much more decidedly and frankly than heretofore on the subject 
of foreign politics, and that he has held a generous language as 
regards Italy, and a dignified tone in reference to the attempt to 
intimidate and overbear the Belgian Press. But these isolated 
declarations of two men do not carry much weight. They do not 
efface with the people of England the enormous error of the 
Peelites in being prepared to accept a peace at any price rather 
than carry on the war. Ona full review of the state of parties 
and of opinion in England, we agree with Mr. Doubleday in think- 
ing that the successors of Sir Robert Peel can only support them- 
selves by means of a coalition with some other party. If we 
were to judge from the Press newspaper, the feud between the 
Derbyites and the Peelites must be thorough ; but it is not always 
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safe to draw conclusions from articles in Mr. Disraeli’s journal. 
We believe, however, neither the Peelites nor the Derbyites could 
stand alone, as parties seeking to govern the country, for three 
months. ‘The Peelites have lost the practical talent and influ- 
ence of their leader,—an influence increased a hundredfold 
from the consideration that Sir Robert was always sure of being 
sustained and supported by the Great Duke, whose name was 
alone a tower of strength. Add to this that their principles are 
uncertain and undefined, or where defined, or understood, unaccept- 
able and unpopular. Unless, therefore, the Peelites join with 
some other party, or merge in some other party, notwithstanding 
the very considerable abilities of the leading members among 
them, we conceive them likely to disappear. 

As to the Derbyites, though much more numerous, they are less 
able in all respects than the Peelites, and could as little stand. 
In the present position of parties, then, what is there practical 
and possible but a Palmerstonian ministry, with a substratum 
of Liberals of the best complexion that can be obtained. Viscount 
Palmerston is not a perfect or a great minister: he has his weak- 
nesses and his faults. But in this age of desperate mediocrity, he 
is about the most presentable politician we can find. We took him 
in the midst of the war to fight it out manfully ; and though the 
peace he has conquered may not be all that some men have 
wished, it were an ill deed to get rid of a veteran who has 
assuredly shown himself capable of serving in an exigency, far 
better than any man of his time. 

There are, however, indications of late that the old landmarks 
of party are breaking up. Whilst the members of the Carlton 
Club are wrangling amongst each other to no good purpose, a 
young nobleman, to whom Viscount Palmerston recently offered 
office, has addressed his constituents in accents that might have 
been uttered by the late Sir W. Molesworth, or the living 
Mr. Bernal Osborne, when both were out of place. Nay, we 
will go further, and say, accents and language which might have 
been uttered by Mr. Roebuck before the electors of Sheffield. 
Lord Stanley is for non-intervention abroad, for emigration, 
for financial, army, and administrative reform,—for law reform, 
for an abolition of the tax on insurances and paper, for the dif- 
fusion of information, for parliamentary reform, for education 
on a broader basis than Lord John Russell, for the abolition of 
purchase in the army, for the appointment of a Minister of 
Justice, and for other changes more sweeping than have been 
advocated by some advanced liberals. ‘These may be, it is true, 
the independent utterances of a young man who speaks only for 
himself; but if so, what good reason can there be for his not 
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having joined, when asked, a government with whose intentions 
he sympathizes and agrees, infinitely more than he does with 
the Pakingtons, the Henleys, the Christophers, the Trollopes. 
If, however, these be the views of the Derby-Dizzys, we may, in 
a new session of Parliament, or in a general election, find the 
ex-Protectionists coalescing with the Finaneial Reform Asso- 
ciation, and bringing in a new Reform Bill, before which the 
timid Whiggery of Lord John may become unendurable. This, 
however, reminds us that Lord John has for a time departed 
from amongst us, and perhaps Lord Stanley, as sprung from an 
old Whig stock, may wish to occupy his place. Be this as it 
may, we hold that the present ministry must endure. We are 
content with Viscount Palmerston till the coming man shall 
appear. 

We should not conclude this glance at the state of parties 
without looking to the position acquired in the House of Com- 
mons by the Protestant Nonconformists. Since the passing of 
the Reform Bill, the influence of this section of the general com- 
munity has been more and more felt on the hustings. They have 
succeeded for some time in producing a sensible impression on 
the division lists. But of late they have done more,—they have 
sent men to speak as well as to vote. The suffrage of more than 
a hundred members in favour of the motion of the member for 
Rochdale calling for the complete disendowment of all religious 
creeds in Ireland, is a significant event.* The movement of 
Liberalism on so many questions is manifestly setting in at length, 
even upon this question. No man expects to see our two Houses 
of Parliament brought to a speedy adoption of the principle 
enunciated by Mr. Miall. But the ventilating of such a doctrine, 
calmly and wisely, from time to time, may be expected to con- 
tribute powerfully toward’ preventing further, injustice, towards 
abating existing evils, towards showing that the case is not so 
simple as many churchmen are disposed to think ; and so, towards 
generating that larger, bolder, and more righteous habit of thought, 

which shall prepare the way for the gradual and safe adoption of 
the principle that the religion of the community, like its chari- 
ties, may be safely left to its own feeling and forethought. 

One thing is clear—no party affecting to be in any sense a party 
of progress, can afford in future to ignore questions of this nature. 
In many of the constituencies, both in England and Scotland, 
the balance is in the hands of the Nonconformists. - It is in their 
power to make themselves felt at the next general election in a 
measure and a mode that will be a new thing in their history. If 
they are wise they will avoid loose declamation about the speedy 

* The division, including pairs, was 121 to 191. 
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downfall of all Church establishments, and will look directly to 
the principle of the matter—the right or wrong of it. It has 
taken two centuries to train one half of the people of England to 
the habit of supporting their own religion ; and if another two 
centuries should be required to bring the other half up to this 
level, we see not that we have any right to quarrel with this slow- 
ness, so common in the laws of Providence. Churchmen, if they 
could but see it, have really little to fear, and much to hope, from 
the progress of this principle. The sect in England which has 
made most progress relatively to other sects, and relatively to the 
population, during the last twenty years, is the Church of Eng- 
land. Now this has come to pass, not, as we all know, because 
more liberal grants have been made to that Church by the State, 
but because her laity and her elergy have been thrown more and 
more on their own voluntary efforts, and have been stimulated by 
being placed in juxtaposition with such effort in other bodies. 
The measure in which the Church of England has learnt to act 
independently is the measure in which she has grown strong, 
and has seemed to inhale new life. The great aim of a large por- 
tion of her clergy has been to bring the careless among the 
people under spiritual influences, and to make them Churchmen 
by making them truly religious. It has been a wise course. It 
is the only course, in a state of society like ours, by which Churches 
can be enlarged. It is in the quarter where people get their 
piety that they find their Church polity and discipline. Labour 
to make proselytes is mostly labour in vain ; not so labour to 
make Christians. To begin with the latter effort is to begin at 
the right end. As the result of these labours, there is a leaven 
seething about us, which will mix itself freely with all the fluctua- 


| tions of political parties; and where there is most of the self- 


reliant in religion, there will be the most thorough sympathy with 
everything equal, and fearless, and free. It may be true that 
our religious voluntaryism has not done much towards increasing 
voluntary Churches—certainly not on this side the Tweed. But 
it has wrought a prodigious change, even within the last few 
years, in the ways of feeling and acting within Churches which do 
not profess to be voluntary. Great power has been given to a 


_ principle, if nota party. But we repeat, in looking forward to 


the future we have no faith in the Peelites. They have failed us 
in our deepest need: they want courage, they want conviction, 
they want settled principle, they want the strong will, and their 
weaknesses all bear a suspicious resemblance to something worse 
than weakness. 
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Arr. II.—(1.) Tenby: a Sea-side Holiday. By Puture Henry 
Gossgz, A.L.S. London: Van Voorst. 1856. 

(2.) A Manual of Marine Zoology for the British Isles. By Putuir 
Henry Gossr. Part I. London: Van Voorst. 1855. 

(3.) A Text-Book of Zoology for Schools. By Puttie Henry 
Gossr. London: Christian Knowledge Society. 1851. 

(4.) The Aquarium; an Unveiling of the Wonders of the Deep Sea. 
By Puitie Henry Gosse. London: Van Voorst. 1854. 


PERHAPS some of our readers may chance to take up a volume 
entitled Tenby, whilst attempting to beguile the idle hours of 
a sea-side sojourn. It is a book which, we presume, will be 
found in many a marine hotel, and on the drawing-room tables 
of many a watering-place. But there are numbers to whom the 
name will convey no immediate conception of the nature of the 
work. ‘Who is Tenby?’ some will exclaim. Others will 
inquire, as children do in the well-known social game, whether 
Tenby belongs to the animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdom ? 
Others, again, will speculate upon Tenby from a geographical 
point of view, and insist upon knowing the latitude and longi- 
tude of the word. Certain grave old gentlemen who have been 
ordered off from their inland homes by an authority which long 
experience has taught them it was vain to resist, will indulge in 
a hope that Tenby may prove a peg on which the author has 
suspended a disquisition on the late war, or a sound treatise on 
the approaching end of the world. And the young ladies—who 
doubts what direction their conjectures will take ?—Tenby will 
turn out to be a fine, handsome gentleman, half paragon, half 
vagabond, who falls in love with a maiden of exquisite beauty, 
half angel, half milliner. The pair will of course encounter a 
prodigious quantity of misfortunes. The damsel will have a 
cross papa to keep in play. ‘The hero will have a brute of a 
governor, who threatens to cut him off with a shilling unless he 
marries the woman of his aversion. There isa jealous rival who 
will require killing before the tale is concluded. There is a con- 
summate villain who must be hanged in the last chapter but one. 
Meanwhile the maiden pines. The damask fades from her cheek. 
An elopement is attempted. It is stopped by the police. The 
damsel gets worse. Change of air is tried. The doctor applies 
all kinds of random remedies, never suspecting that the patient 
is labouring under an inflammation of the affections. The lover 
hints at suicide, but determines to go into parliament and bury 
his woes in a brilliant political career. Just at this conjuncture, 
however, he receives notice of the governor's decease. Hero 
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succeeds. Cross papa succumbs. Maiden recovers. Doctor 
dismissed. The day is fixed, and the faithful couple wind up 
their sorrows with a splendid wedding. Is not this Penby ? 

It is not. Tenbyis quite another sort of thing. It is a small 
and sleepy town on the Pembrokeshire coast, without the slightest 
pretensions to importance in itself. But small and sleepy towns 
on any coast are not the themes about which you generally write 
books. Life at the sea-side is made up of such a number of 
trifling transactions, that nobody deems them worthy of being 
chronicled in print, and laid before the public in all the dignity 
of post octavo. Who cares to hear of excursions in search of 
‘good apartments commanding an excellent marine view,’ though 
those excursions may involve almost as much vexation as if you 
were exploring the interior of Africa? What is there to interest 
readers in the conflicts which take place with predatory land- 
ladies when the lodgings are found, or in the desperate battle 
which commemorates your departure, when a slashing demand is 
made on your purse in virtue of some imaginary clause in the 
contract, or on the strength of some convenient understanding 
which the cormorant professes to have entertained? Nor is any 
book needed to tell us what hopeless expedients are adopted for 
the purpose of killing the few days which active visitors are 
sometimes doomed to spend at the sea-shore. The public knows 
well how they rush into boats and set up as amateur fishermen, 
to the great amusement of their intended victims ; how they dis- 
embark, and begin to pace the sands in a fine philosophical vein, 
composing verses to the music of the ‘deep sea’s roar ;’ how, when 
surfeited with meditation, they stroll into the town to await the 
advent of the next coach or train, and speculate upon the quality 
and incomes of the new arrivals; how they saunter to the circu- 
lating library, and are compelled to accept some loathsome- 
looking novel, almost in a state of decomposition, but enriched 
with the annotations of innumerable readers; how they are en- 
raptured by encountering a friend who has come down to rusticate, 
or, alas, begin to find the place too hot to hold them, since that 
abominable man Wilkins, who is their particular detestation, has 
made his appearance, and taken apartments just over the way; 
and how, too, the weary men attempt to break the monotony of 
sea-side exile by plunging into casual flirtations, which are con- 
ducted in such a flagrant way as to scandalize the whole place. 
We know all about these things. If Tenby is intended to throw 
light upon such points, let it be consigned to the trunkmaker at 
once. The public has often fished, and meditated on the sands, 
and sauntered to the library, and suffered from unpleasant neigh- 
bours, and flirted for the sake of mere occupation, and therefore 
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is too old a hand to need any manual for its guidance in these 
matters. 

Why then should the little town of Tenby have a volume to 
itself? We answer the question by asking why a small and 
obscure village like Selborne should have had the honour of 
contributing an entire work to the literature of the land? Be- 
cause, says the reader, there was a man named Gilbert White, 
who had the knack of lifting up the veil which covers the face 
of Nature ; who wandered about, peeping into the nooks and 
crannies of creation; and who showed that marvels and curiosi- 
ties were scattered around us with a prodigal hand, though hidden 
from view by the thinnest film of familiarity. And how pleasant 
is the savour which that book leaves behind it, particularly when 
read in youthful days! How fresh and fragrant is the memory 
of the good Gilbert, and what smiling hours were those we spent 
in his company, when he led us in the dew of the morning or the 
cool of the evening through the meadows and along the hedges, 
charming us with his gentle talk, and, like an unsuspected wizard, 
waving his magic wand until every object began to brighten 
under his spell, and the air seemed to rustle with lovely things, 
and the lowly landscape bloomed into enchanted ground. Now, 
what White did for Selborne, Mr. Gosse has in some respects 
performed for Tenby. This little spot has been described as the 
‘ prince of places for a naturalist.. And Mr. Gosse is well known 
to be an enthusiastic naturalist.. He is particularly great in 
marine zoology. His aquariums have found their way into 
numerous households, and given an aspect of philosophical 
dignity to many a boudoir. You expect even: ladies to come 
out strong in science, and to talk imposingly about zoophytes, 
and echinoderms, and the metamorphosis of cirripeds, wherever 
these watery menageries appear. His various treatises have 
done much to interest the public in the dwellers in the deep and 
the tenantry of the shore. Like most men who commune freely 
with Nature in her more playful moods, and particularly in regard 
to her more sportive productions, he writes in a pleasant, genial 
vein, and flings so much sunshine over his pages, that you follow 
him with a gleeful step, as if certain that his presence would en- 
sure a perpetual May. Each chapter gives promise of ‘ fresh 
‘woods and pastures new.’ A fine vein of fancy runs through his 
writings, and his poetic appreciation of the Beautiful enables him 
to portray the marvellous creatures, for whom he appears to live, 
in their gayest and most engaging forms. But better than all is 
the warm and fervent spirit of adoration which flushes his trea- 
tises, and which seems to make the ‘dark, unfathomed caves of 
ocean’ to glow with the fires of devotion. Standing on the open 
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plain of the universe, with suns and planets drawn up in glitter- 
ing array, cold must be the man in whom the pulse of piety does 
not beat with a quicker throb as he gazes upon that magnificent 
host ; but is it not cheering to find that ‘the dim, dark sea, so 
like unto death,’ is as richly peopled with wonders as the solid 
land, or the crowded skies; that the worms and polypes which 
dwell in its waters can warm the soul into adoration not less 
than the stateliest organizations of the shore; and that the work- 
manship of the Divine Hand can be as distinctly traced in the 
structure of things which are born of the mud and nurtured in 
the slime, as it could be in the anatomy of an archangel? If 
‘Earth with her thousand voices praises God,’ Ocean takes her 
part in the choral homage which Nature pays to Nature's Lord. 
And who that listens to the tones which come gushing and 
bubbling from her depths would not wish to know something of 
the marvels that are hidden beneath her billows ? 


. My soul is full of longing 
For the secret of the sea ; 

And the heart of the great ocean ‘ 
Sends a thrilling pulse through me.’ 


Let us, then, indulge in a brief stroll on the beach, with Mr. 
Gosse for our guide, and glance for a moment or two at some of 
the curiosities it presents. Few objects are better known to 
sea-side ramblers than those lumps of jelly— sea-blubbers, as 
they are popularly termed—which, as they lie shrivelling in the 
sun, seem so unlikely to have been the abodes of life. Can mere 
bags of brine, we ask, have ever been vivified things? Can that 
tremulous tissue, filled with liquid, have been as much entitled 
to the honours of vitality as the bulky whale or the wise ele- 
phant? It cannot be doubted. But then we must see the 
creatures in their native element, like swans in the water, if we 
wish to survey them to advantage. There is a huge medusa, 
the Rhizostoma Cuvieri, which is occasionally found on our 
coasts. To watch one of these fellows whilst floating in his 

ride would impress the reader with more respectful notions of 
the blubber brotherhood than he may have gleaned from the 
stranded corpses of ordinary specimens. In the great rhizos- 
tome conceive of an expanded umbrella or parachute, made of 
stiff jelly, and measuring a foot and a half across; or fancy the 
head of a mushroom enlarged to that extent (which would, of 
course, be a delightful diameter for so savoury a vegetable), but 
constituted of a greenish-blue substance, resembling the skin of 
a boiled calf’s-head when cold, and partly translucent like glass. 
A border, or flap, of about three inches in breadth hangs from 
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the rim of this living cupola; and, if observed, it will be seen 
to contract and dilate in turns with great regularity. It is by 
the strokes or pulsations thus produced, and the consequent 
ejection of water from the cavity, that the animal is enabled to 
propel itself through the waves. A process, called the peduncle, 
hangs down from the interior of the dome, occupying the place 
of the stem in our imaginary mushroom, or of the stalk in our 
illustrative umbrella. In the great rhizostome this part of the 
animal is very large, and its upper portion is so shaped as to 
form a cavity of some size, with four separate openings; but 
below, it divides into eight curious arms, crisped like cauliflower 
heads at the top and bottom, and coloured of ‘a pale salmon- 
red. These arms severally terminate in organs which exhibit a 
singular resemblance to leaves, being veined with vessels and 
their branches; but they are composed of the same cartilaginous 
matter as the upper portions of the creature. For eyes, this 
medusa is provided with little red globules of jelly, sheltered on 
each side by long pendant lobes, like a horse with its ‘ blinders.’ 
And when the arms of the peduncle are minutely examined, the 
observer will discover hosts of tentacles, carrying those ‘ thread- 
bearing capsules’ by means of which many marine animals are 
supposed to paralyse their prey. Some naturalists have assumed 
that the rhizostome is nourished by the absorption of food 
through certain pores, either in the peduncular leaves or at the 
extremity of the ‘dendritic’ fringes. The particles thus obtained 
are supposed to be conveyed along certain canals into the cavity 
where the business of digestion is performed. In fact, according 
to this view, the creature feeds after the fashion of a vegetable, 
which imbibes nutriment by means of its roots. Hence the 
name. ‘The question is unsettled; but we cannot help agreeing 
with Mr. Gosse, that there seems no reason why the rhizostome 
should be a perfect battery of missile threads, if these weapons 
are intended to be launched against creatures so minute that 
they will readily enter the orifices which are presumed to serve 
as mouths. 

Another interesting question also has been raised respecting 
the proceedings of these monster meduse. Small fishes—whiting, 
for instance—are frequently discovered within the four openings 
or chambers which lead to the stomach. For what purpose are 
they there? Some are of opinion that these cavities serve as 
places of shelter, and that the whiting, when in danger from 
enemies, make use of the medusa as a floating asylum. Mr. 
Gosse, on the contrary, is inclined to believe that the fish are 
prompted to enter by their own instinct, or are entrapped by the 
arts of the animal, the true object being to bring grist to the 
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digestive mill. The question, as all must admit, is one of con- 
siderable gravity. ‘The honour of the great rhizostome is seri- 
ously involved. Is the creature a model of marine generosity, 
permitting its recesses to be employed by imperilled fishes as 
places of retreat? or is it a cunning, scheming scoundrel, luring 
the little things into its interior, and selfishly thinking of its own 
stomach all the while? Between these two theories of its beha- 
viour there is all the difference in the world; and we should 
therefore wish the point to be impartially considered. In support 
of his insinuation, Mr. Gosse relies upon the fact, that if little 
fishes are sometimes found alive in the medusa, others are 
decidedly dead. And not only are they in a deceased condition, 
but, horrible to relate, they bear the ‘appearance of partial 
digestion!’ This looks ugly. We don't like it at all. We 
don’t wonder Mr. Gosse italicizes the monstrosity. But, for- 
tunately for the animal, there are other witnesses ready to come 
forward in its favour. Mr. Peach, the well-known naturalist in 
the Coast Guard service, whose valuable labours whilst in that 
humble position have done him so much honour, has some 
important testimony to offer. From his statements, it would 
appear that the creature is not only innocent of all sinister ends, 
but that its conduct is perfectly magnanimous. For, on one 
occasion, when certain species of medusa (not the great rhizos- 
tomes, however) were very abundant at Peterhead, he observed 
small fishes playing round them, and rushing under their um- 
brellas and amongst their tentacula whenever assailed or alarmed. 
The danger over, out the fishes darted, and began to gambol as 
before. In no case could he discover a whiting fairly impounded 
in the stomach of a medusa, but all seemed to be free to come 
and go as they liked. Indeed, Mr. Peach relates a very affecting 
illustration of his views. A small whiting, whilst accompanying 
a Cyanea aurita, was assaulted by a young pollack, or ‘ baddock,’ 
but contrived to evade his attentions by ‘dodging’ round the 
medusa. Unluckily, a brother baddock appeared in the field, 
and by their joint manceuvres the poor fugitive was cut out of 
harbour, and driven from the protection of his gelatinous friend. 
A chase followed, numerous other enemies, as Mr. Peach reports, 
joining in the hue and cry. The whiting was soon run down; 
but as the pursuers could not swallow it, they left it for dead. 
It recovered, however, and swam back slowly to the medusa, 
where it sought shelter as before; but the pack of pollacks 
caught sight of their victim, and made another onslaught, which 
unhappily proved too successful, for the poor fish was dislodged, 
and ultimately destroyed. 

Now, if this view should be confirmed, we appeal to our 
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readers whether the meduse are not the humanest creatures 
alive ? Tell us of another which keeps open house for the reeep- 
tion of distressed animals, and which extends its hospitality to 
things so unlike itself in character and social position. We 
fervently trust that Mr. Peach’s evidence may be sustained by 
further observations. For our own part, we venture to think 
that the awkward fact of semi-digestion may be glossed over for 
the present, if not provisionally explained. May not a whiting 
sometimes seek refuge when wounded, or when it feels that its 
end is at hand? And will it impeach the character of the 
medusa if the latter should say —‘ My friend, you may enter 
‘ when you choose; you may leave when you like. I am always 
‘open. My cavities are quite at your service. Should you 
‘ happen to die in my interior, well, I may avail myself of your 
‘ body for meat ; but what will it matter to you when defunct ? 
‘It should give you pleasure to think that you can repay me in 
‘this cheap fashion for the protection I afford to your tribe.’ 
Certainly, if we consider the bad character which the inhabitants 
of the sea sustain—for they exist by mutual destruction, and 
the ocean is the theatre of innumerable murders daily—it would 
be pleasant to quote the behaviour of the medusa as a proof 
that virtuous principles are not entirely banished from the world 
of waters. 

Proceeding a little further in your ramble on the shore, we 
will suppose that you are attracted by an object composed of a 
small, flat, round disc, with five rays fixed like spokes on the 
central lump. It is, or was’ lately, a living thing. The orifice 
on one side of the disc is the mouth, and the stomach occupies 
the interior, forking into the rays as if all possible room were 
required for digestive purposes. From its obvious resemblance 
to a star, it may be recognised at once as a star-fish. The 
vulgar call it five-finger: the learned Asterias rubens. It 
belongs to the class which naturalists designate Echinodermata ; 
but which people who are not well up in Greek are content to 
know as creatures skinned like hedgehogs. The integument 
investing this living asterisk bristles with spines or prickles, 
and these are doubtless useful, like crutches, when the creature 
is on its travels. But a more striking apparatus has been fixed in 
its frame, and this is so complex and beautiful in its character, 
that the observer can hardly bring himself to believe it belongs 
to one of the most plebeian of animated tribes. Along the lower 
surface of each ray there runs a furrow, which is perforated with 
a multitude of holes regularly arranged. Through each of these 
orifices a little membranous tube, expanding at its extremity into 
a small knob or disc, can be protruded. When these knobs are 
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pressed against an object and flattened, each acts like a cupping- 
glass or a boy’s sucker, and produces a vacuum, which enables the 
animal to move from place to place, as a fly is supposed to 
mount a perpendicular wall, or to crawl across a ceiling, in utter 
defiance of gravity. These tubes or feet are worked by a sort 
of hydraulic contrivance. Each of them communicates with a 
little bulb placed within the substance of the ray, and filled 
with water. When this globule is contracted, as it may be by a 
muscular effort, the fluid is, of course, driven into the tube, and 
the latter is elongated, and forced against the external object. 
But when the compressing force is relaxed, the liquid returns to 
the bulb, and the elasticity of the tube tends to draw up the 
suctorial extremity, and consequently either to move the object, 
or the body of the asterias itself. It is found that there are 
upwards of 300 of these remarkable organs in each ray; and in 
an average-sized sea-urchin (another member of the class of 
Echinoderms), it has been estimated that there are not fewer 
than one thousand eight hundred and sixty suckers. Yet this 
vast staff of tubes is completely under the control of the crea- 
ture ; it can employ any, or all, as it chooses ; and it can shape 
its thousand-footed course with as much certainty and address 
as the brute who has but two pairs of legs to manage. 

Whether Argus could work his hundred eyes with separate 
effect, or Briareus could employ his hundred hands in adminis- 
tering independent blows, is a question of some interest even as 
to mere mythological men; but should we not think a person 
clever if he had a thousand limbs, and could conduct all their 
operations with unhesitating facility, and in perfect harmony with 
any given end ? 

Still more extraordinary is the power which some of the star 
fishes possess of dislocating their own structure ; and least of all 
should we expect to find such a faculty resident in beings of so 
despised a rank. The brittle-stars, as their popular name 
implies, are particularly expert at this work. They can not only 
detach their rays at pleasure, but shiver them into numerous 
fragments by a mere act of volition. What should we say 
if a man could, by an effort of his will, disjoint his fingers and 
toes, or, on the impulse of the moment, fling off his limbs in 
separate portions so as to leave nothing but a shorn trunk? 
But if the privilege were possessed, who would exert it except 
he were bent upon cutting out a little work for the coroner ? 
Singular as it may seem, however, there are Echinoderms which 
will commit this species of suicide on the slightest provocation, 
and sometimes without any visible inducement whatever. On 
the first occasion when Professor Forbes captured a Luidia 
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fragilissima, and had placed it on his rowing bench for the better 
contemplation of its beauties, the rash animal laid violent hands 
on itself, broke up its frame in an instant, and left the savant 
nothing but a heap of shattered members. On catching a 
second specimen, the Professor resolved to deal cautiously with 
it in the hope of averting another melancholy catastrophe, but 
when the prisoner perceived with his small speck of an eye (if 
the object which tips the extremity of each ray can be called a 
true organ of vision), that he was in the toils of a philosopher, 
Luidia determined to die, and accordingly made away with him- 
self by an immediate disintegration of his structure. Would 
that some Sir Peter Laurie could take these creatures in hand, 
and insist upon suppressing the wicked practice to which they 
are addicted ! 

Leaving these guilty creatures, however, we will suppose your 
attention is now arrested by a number of crimson-tipped stalks, 
projecting from little holes in the limestone rock. They are 
living things. In the unclean but picturesque nomenclature of 
the fishermen, they are designated ‘red-noses.’ A naturalist, 
however, would address the animal in a more classical way—not 
that it would be a whit the wiser, for it would never even suspect 
that it answered to the sounding appellation of Saxicava rugosa. 
You wish to know something about the creature, and attempt to 
touch it. Red-nose objects, and expresses his indignation by an 
angry squirt of water, as if he were a syringe in a state of great. 
excitement. This done, he dives into his hole, and is safe from 
your incivilities. Try another. Lay hold of that specimen 
which has protruded its snout as if to tempt you to his capture. 
You maneeuvre skilfully, and make a dart at his nose, which cer- 
tainly does look as if he made free with Bacchus, or at least 
drank something rather stronger than mere brine. You have 
caught him you think? Not you, indeed! The little fellow 
has drawn his insulted organ through your fingers, and hidden 
himself deep in his rocky den. What is to be done? You 
must unearth the creature by chisel and hammer, if you wish to 
take a lesson in his zoology. The task is not easy, for the stone 
is hard ; and when red-nose is reached you will see nothing that 
is particularly imposing in his appearance. He is one of the class 
Conchifera—being a bivalve with rough shells of a dirty whitish 
hue, and a proboscis consisting of two associated tubes, distin- 
guished by the ruddy terminus from which he derives his popular 
title. But red-nose is a remarkable fellow in his way. Take 
him in his own line of business—that of a mining engineer—and 
he is positively superb. He drives smooth polished shafts in the 
hard rock, and the difficulty is to say how he accomplishes the 
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undertaking. Apparently he has no tools which are equal to the 
task. His shell is brittle and delicate. His body is soft and 
supple. He carries no phials of acid about his person to eat into 
the stone. Could Mr. Brunel have bored his way beneath the 
Thames, yielding as the soil was, had he and his men been re- 
quired to excavate their tunnel without any implements whatever, 
or with none that were stronger and stouter than mere cockle 
shells? Yet red-nose scoops out a gallery in the flinty rocks 
with as much success as if he were practising upon a Cheshire 
cheese. Whether this is done by the rasping of his shell, or by 
the action of his foot, or by means of some chemical secretion, or 
by the constant wear arising from little ciliary currents, or by 
devouring the particles—for all these suppositions have been 
adduced, though many think the first solution most probable—it 
is certain that a settlement of red-noses is scarcely less astonish- 
ing than we should consider the ancient Petra, were we told that 
all its strange rock-edifices had been hollowed out by the 
fingers of the people alone. But many of the conchifers are 
remarkable for their burrowing propensities; and there is an 
extraordinary bivalve, the ship-worm (J'eredo) which has ac- 
quired an unenviable celebrity from the havoc it makes with vessels, 
and docks, and piles, and every wooden structure necessarily im- 
mersed in the sea. In a few weeks a piece of timber will fre- 
quently be perforated in all directions. In Holland this little 
creature is reckoned as a national enemy, and many fears are 
said to be entertained by the inhabitants lest the labours of the 
wretch upon the gates and woodwork of the dykes should lead to 
some diluvial disaster. 

Proceeding further in your stroll, you pick up what seems to 
be a leaf deeply indented, and pitted all over, and on both sides, 
with little hollows, which are scarcely perceptible to the naked 
eye. Seen through a microscope, these dimples are found to be 
oval cells, or basins, which are arranged in regular series along 
the surfaces of the leaf. Round one extremity of each excava- 
tion, the wall rises much higher than it does at the other; and 
at that part four blunt spines are planted in a sloping direction, 
so as to project over the two neighbouring cells. For what pur- 
pose were those curious little cavities constructed? You should 
see that brown leaf when flourishing in its native site—far 
down in the depths of the ocean—and not when dried and dead, 
as you find it in the baskets of sea-weeds which are manufactured 
in every marine haunt. Then you would discover that each cell 
was the cradle of a sprightly animal, and that the weed itself was 
a densely populated city of polypes. Upwards of forty thousand 
individuals, as Mr. Gosse computes, may be collected on a single 
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leaf, having a moderate area of three square inches on each side! 
‘Tf,’ says he, in his lively illustrative way, ‘ you will please to 
‘ suppose some twenty thousand cradles stuck side by side in one 
‘ plane, and then turned over, and twenty thousand stuck on to 
‘ these, bottom to bottom, you will have an idea of the framework 
‘ of this leaf. And do not think the number outrageous ; for it 
‘is but an ordinary average.’ Nor, if there were a huge human 
nursery with forty thousand cradles all ranged in baby-streets, 
could there be more striking provision made for the protection of 
the little occupants. A transparent membrane, serving as a 
coverlet, is stretched over each cradle; but there is a semi-cir- 
cular slit near the upper extremity, through which the infant 
polype, when prepared to enter upon active life, may make his 
début. There he goes! The membrane heaves. ‘The little 
creature pushes his way through the opening, and stands erect. 
From his summit a set of long tentacles is protruded. These are 
studded with cilia—the short hairs or bristles, which are of such 
vast importance to many of the minuter inhabitants of the waters, 
by creating currents and bringing particles of nutriment within 
reach of their mouths. Of course the first business of the young 
thing is to call for food—for we are all born hungry—and then 
the animal commences in good earnest its strange but joyous 
career of digestion. The polyzoon we have been describing is 
known as the broad hornwrack, or leafy sea-mat (Flustra 
foliacea). What becomes of the old proverb, ‘ vilior alga ?’ 

In Tenby, however, Mr. Gosse does not confine himself exclu- 
sively to the denizens of the sea and of the tidal shore. He 
goes out to angle for animalcules in fresh-water ponds. The 
reader will do well, if he has a microscope, to follow his example. 
No extensive fishing-tackle will, of course, be required, for a 
simple phial or two, fastened to the extremity of a stick, will 
enable him to capture a world of animated minims in a trice. 
Any pond enriched with a goodly quantity of duckweed, or other 
aquatic plants, will afford innumerable samples of Rotifera, or 
wheel-bearers, which, small as they are—for even tolerably large 
specimens may only reach the fiftieth of an inch im length—rank 
amongst the most striking structures in the whole range of 
organized productions. Suppose you happen to catch a yellow 
philodine (Philodina citrina). The creature may be roughly 
compared to a pocket spy-glass, for it has the power of sheathing 
the upper as well as the lower portion of its frame by sliding 
them into its interior. The neck, with its thick swelling ring, is 
crowned by two of those remarkable wheels which give their 
name to the class, and which readily cheat the eye into the belief 
that they are revolving on an invisible axis with immense rapidity. 
This apparent rotation, however, is now well known to arise from 
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the successive bending and unbending of the cilia, or minute 
hairs planted upon the rims of the wheels. The purpose of the 
movement is, obviously, to determine a current of water towards 
the mouth of the animal, or to create little mimic maelstréms, 
in whose eddies, as already hinted, matter fit for prey may be 
entangled, and so sucked down into the digestive abyss beneath. 
The wheels are also employed in propelling the creature from 
place to place, in addition to the means of progression afforded 
by the foot. They are as veritable paddles as ever belonged to a 
man-built vessel ; but whilst human engineers must work theirs 
in a body, the rotifer can regulate each separate cilium according 
to its volition, can operate with few or many as it chooses, and 
can ‘ shut off its steam,’ or reverse its motions, with a facility no 
mortal adroitness can hope to imitate. Not less swift is the 
process by which it folds itself up when disturbed or insulted. 
They are touchy brutes, and the least indignity is sufficient to 
drive it into seclusion. In an instant the wheels, with the upper 
portion of the animal, are drawn into the trunk, as if the neck 
and head of a man sank into his body whenever he was assailed. 
Then, when the annoying cause is removed, the sliding parts are 
cautiously protruded. The wheels emerge last of all, showing 
that they have been completely introverted, like the finger of a 
glove folded into itself. In a moment the creature is busy with 
his cilia as before, but if some rude infusory should happen to 
elbow him again, down go the wheels, the ring and neck dis- 
appear, and the stumpy little oval thing before you gives no sign 
of the delicate and marvellous mechanism with which it is 
endowed. The colour of the philodine is another source of 
attraction. The body is of ‘ clear transparent yellow when viewed 
‘ by transmitted light, with both the superior and inferior extre- 
mities colourless ; when reflected light was brought to bear 
upon it, however, it became an object of great beauty. The 
citron hue became positive and brilliant, separated abruptly 
‘from the translucent portions, while the whole animal took 
a most sparkling appearance, reflecting the rays of light from 
various points of its surface, as if it had been carved out of a 
precious stone.’ Nor is philodine’s beauty at all diminished by 
the two red or crimson spots appearing just above the yellow 
portion of his frame; these are presumed to serve the purpose of 
eyes, though they differ as much in optical power from the 
visual organs of the higher animals as the simplest lens does 
from a finished compound microscope.* 

The power of contraction already mentioned may be exempli- 


* We ought to say that Zenby contains many coloured lithographs, which not 


only add to the attractions of the volume, but afford an insight into the structure 
of the creatures described such as language can never convey. 
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fied in marine infusories as well as in fresh-water rotifers. Mr. 
Gosse describes a singular little creature of the genus Zootham- 
nium, which he found attached to the stags-horn polype in the 
capacity of a parasite. Fairy fancy could not have devised a 
more elegant creation. Imagine a little tree of living glass, per- 
fectly colourless, throwing out branches in spiral succession from 
its delicate stem. From these branches there spring numerous 
small cones or bells, which may be compared to miniature wine 
glasses or drinking horns. Each bell has a circle of rotating 
cilia within its rim. 

‘In the axils of the branches, or rather of some of them, are seated 
other bells of the same essential structure, but of different form, being 
shaped like globose pitchers, with a small circular mouth surrounded 
by a short upright rim; these are also very considerably larger than 
the ordinary bells of the mimic tree. An observer of playful fancy 
might imagine that he beholds a tree covered with trumpet-like 
blossoms instead of leaves, with here and there a ripe pear-shaped 
fruit. Besides the ciliary motion of the bells, the whole tree is en- 
dowed with a motile power, which it exercises vigorously. Suddenly, 
while we are gazing at it, with all its branches extended, and all its 
open-mouthed bells expanded, the passing of a vagrant animalcule, or 
a slight jar on the table, or even the shutting of a door in a distant 
part of the house, causes the whole array to contract almost to the 
base, when it slowly rises till it stands as before. In this process of 
extending itself after contraction, we see very distinctly that the stem 


itself is bent in a spiral manner, though when fully extended this is 
scarcely perceptible.’—TZenby, p. 77. 


What a marvellous oak that would be which should instantly 
shrivel into a shapeless lump with its leaves, and acorns, and 
branches all folding into its trunk, or its stem curling into a con- 
tracted mass, because a passing sparrow had glanced through its 
boughs! 

But let the explorer examine as many organisms as he chooses, 
there is one circumstance which can scarcely escape his attention. 
He will find that the great feature in their constitution is— 
stomach. As he descends the staircase of animated existence he 
will meet with creatures in whom the higher senses seem to grow 
dim, and at last to die out; but even when he reaches the humble 
zoophytes he will observe that they possess some sort of a diges- 
tive sac. Indeed, many of them are nothing more than mere 
pouches for the reception of food, with an apparatus of tentacles 
for its procurement. All the rest of the animal seems to be a 
mere appendage to that ravening cavity. It would seem,!there- 
fore, as if the stomach were the fundamental organ of animated 
nature. When Adam reviewed all creatures at the primeval 
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christening of the brute races, we can fancy him noting the 
changes in their constitution with an inquisitive eye, but mar- 
velling greatly when he saw that whatever sense or faculty might 
be omitted, this organ ran throughout the whole series. The 
hands might harden into hoofs, the legs might be cut from the 
frame, the brain might dwindle into a few ganglia, the heart 
might be excluded from the system, the eyes might be accounted 
needless adjuncts, but still the stomach survived all alterations, 
and flourished in spite of all retrenchments. And so it is! 
This immortal apparatus is, after all, the great connecting tie— 
the bond of brotherhood—between the loftiest and the lowliest 
of terrestrial existences. It reminds proud man that he is, in 
some sense, but an expanded and ennobled polype. It tells him 
that he is related, not by blood, but by gastric juice as it were, 
to the whole animal creation. Such a reflection should do him 
good. When the gourmand perceives that every animal down to 
the zoophyte is the proprietor of a stomach, and that some of 
them are nearly all paunch, he ought to consider whether it is 
right to ‘make a god’ of the organ which least of all raises him 
above the common level of life. 

We wonder whether anybody has ever thought of personifying 
the general stomach under the similitude of a great ogre. If the 
separate organs of all creatures were incorporated in one vast 
digestive functionary, we should like to know whether all the 
monsters of mythology, or all the dragons of medieval super- 
stition, could endure the least comparison with this omnivorous 
giant? Who could measure the mountain of food he consumes 
for his daily meal, or gauge the quantity of fluid which descends 
the common throat of creation? ‘The cattle are swept from a 
thousand pastures; the corn and grass are gathered from whole 
provinces ; the fish are dragged from the waters, and the fowls 
from the air; and so the ogre lives, ever feasting, yet ever 
hungering—constantly clamouring for more like the ‘ daughters 
of the horse-leech,’ yet as constantly regaling himself at a table 
which groans under every species of provision, from venison to 
vermin. Still, spite of all this enormous consumption, the 
balance between the universal stomach and the productive powers 
of nature is carefully preserved. The ogre breeds no famine. 
He eats up no particular race. There are still sheep to gratify 
his cravings for mutton, and oxen, his desire for beef. In- 
cautious flies continue to rush into spider's webs, and bullocks 
are certain to stray into the lion’s path. The political economy 
of nature is so perfect that the supply equals the demand, and 
the devourers are marvellously adjusted to those who are 
destined to be devoured. The eatable part of creation is per- 
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petually reproduced, like the boar Scrymner, whose flesh was 
nightly consumed by the heroes of the Scandinavian Valhalla, 
but whose body was found next day as fat and as plump 
as ever. 

Let us, therefore, speak with all reverence of the great 
monster of digestion. He is terrible in his might. His cease- 
less activity is appalling. Compare him with the other organs 
of vitality, and his awful universality will make you shudder at 
his power. Sum up all the lungs in creation, and embody them 
in one great pulmonary abstraction—take the hearts, and fancy 
them cast into one huge organ of circulation—pick out the 
brains, and mould them into one vast cerebral mass, and yet 
these, like others, must yield in vigour and extent of action to 
the sleepless ogre, who rules in regions where they are unknown, 
and whose caprice could dry up the sources of their energy at 
any moment he might think proper. 

It is in the lower classes, therefore, where the more intel- 
lectual organs are wanting, that the might of stomach is best 
displayed. You cannot say, in their case, that they have any 
other business in the world than to eat. And well they per- 
form that pleasing duty! Life with them is made up of 
dinners and suppers. The history of a zoophyte, written by 
himself, would be little more than a history of his meals. He 
might tell us how he lay in wait for a brother of the same order ; 
how he entangled him in his tentacles ; how he overpowered the 
victim, and enjoyed him exceedingly; or how one day he 
caught an indigestible polype and suffered from dyspepsy ; and 
occasionally, perhaps, how he himself escaped from the fangs of 
a stronger brute, who was cruising in search of arepast. But 
in every page of the narrative we should have proof that the 
stomach was the cardinal fact in his theory of existence, and 
that he looked upon that organ as the most wonderful ‘ institu- 
tion’ ever devised. 

In the absence of any such autobiographies, it is quite 
amusing to read the accounts which observers have given of the 
proceedings of a polype when sitting down to his meal. The 
hydra—an inhabitant of fresh-water pools—is little more than a 
digestive cavity, to which several hairs or threads are attached 
for the purpose of seizing any worm or aquatic insect it may 
desire for food. These filaments are about a quarter or half an 
inch in length, and the creature, when touched, can fold itself 
up into a little globule scarcely larger than the head of a pin. 
Now the hydra is a gluttonous brute. ‘A polypus,’ says 
Trembley, ‘ can master a worm twice or thrice as long as him- 
* self. He seizes it, draws it to his mouth, and so swallows it 
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‘whole. Ifthe worm comes endways to the mouth, he swallows 
‘it by that end ; if not he makes it enter double into his stomach, 


» ‘ and the skin of the polypus gives way [dilates]. The size of W 

P ‘the stomach extends itself so as to take in a much larger bulk jon 
‘ than that of the polypus itself, before it swallowed the worm. : 

“ ‘ The worm is forced to make several windings and folds in the i 

S ‘ stomach, but does not keep there long alive; the polypus sucks 

wd ‘ it, and, after having drawn from it what serves for his nourish- 

; ‘ment, he voids the remainder by his mouth.’ Baker, the old 


microscopist, writes in a rapturous way about the skilful angling 
y of the hydras, and tells us how he used to supply them with 


“ worms on purpose to watch their operations, and what ‘ inex- 
pressible pleasure’ he drew from that ‘ fine entertainment.’ Dr. 
; Johnston, the author of the work on British Zoophytes, relates 
‘ (as Goldsmith did before him), that sometimes two polypes 


happen to seize upon the same worm, and commence absorbing 
7 it from opposite extremities. When the mouths meet a pause 
ensues. Ifthe worm should not break, how is the difficulty to 
be settled ? Retreat is of course out of the question, for both 
y are too ravenous to relinquish their prize. Well, the mouths 
f begin to dilate. He who is quickest seizes his opponent by the ih 
snout, and sucks him in with the remaining moiety of the worm 
in his interior. It is no part of his scheme, however, to retain 
his brother polype, but, having extracted the worm, the prisoner 
is dismissed by the way he entered. 
The same author gives an equally disgusting instance of 
voracity in a creature of a somewhat higher order. He had a 
specimen of Actinia gemmacea brought him, which had managed 
to bolt a valve or shell of Pecten maximus as large as an ordi- 
nary saucer, although the actinia itself was naturally not more 
than two inches in diameter. The shell divided the stomach into 
two compartments, the skin being stretched over it like a mere 
wrappage. But wonderful to say, in this exigency a new mouth, 
furnished with two rows of tentacula, had opened out in the 
lower part of the stomach, so that the creature had dexterously 
turned its own enormity to account, and set up two distinct 
absorbent establishments, both of which had doubtless been in 
full activity for some time when the iittle glutton was appre- 
hended. 
But the stomach, however capacious, would generally be a 
sinecure organ, unless the owner were furnished with the means 
of capturing his prey. That princely viscus would have to pine 
in solitary grandeur, like the ‘belly’ in the fable when its 
auxiliaries had revolted, were it not for the staff of foraging im- 
plements with which it is provided. We have seen how the 
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ciliary fibres contribute to the victualling of animals by the pro- 
duction of currents, out of which the nutritious particles are to 
be picked. But the contrivances for procuring a meal, par- 
ticularly in cases where a creature is adherent—that is, fixed to 
objects—are as varied as they are consummately dexterous. 
Look at a barnacle when fishing for food. The common acorn- 
shells (Balani) open their valves and throw out a beautiful 
apparatus of jointed and feathery limbs, curving and extending like 
many-fingered hands about to gather up the utmost possible quan- 
tity of gold. Should any strolling infusory or annelid happen to 
be enmeshed in this living casting-net, as it has been aptly termed, 
the bristles which lock into each other across the interspaces 
render escape impracticable. In an instant the apparatus is drawn 
into the shell of the barnacle, and the captive is compelled to 
render up its juices to its dainty devourer. This cunning piece 
of mechanism is all the more remarkable because its fibres must 
be endowed with exquisite susceptibility, since contact alone is 
sufficient to make it aware of the presence of prey. The barnacle 
certainly equals Pope's spider which, with touch 
‘Exquisitely fine, 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line.’ 


But then the drag-net of the cirriped is a fact in natural history, 
whilst the sensitive gossamer of the spinner of cobwebs is a fiction 
of the poet's brain. 

We have already spoken of the hosts of suckers the star- 
fishes can command. These implements, however, are not mere 
agents of locomotion ; they serve on the commissariat as well. Let 
asucculent shrimp or a tender young crab chance to come within 
reach of our Asterias, and his fate is speedily sealed. The rays 
curl over the poor wretch, the mouth opens for the reception of 
its living meal, hundreds of the suckers emerge from their holes 
to assist in dragging the victim to the cavern of doom, and, spite 
of its struggles and writhings, the unhappy crustacean is soon 
ushered into the digestive den of his captor. Great, however, as 
the number of suckers may be in the case of a star-fish, there are 
small creatures in which this vast array is far surpassed. The 
Clio Borealis, a tiny pteropod, has the honour of ministering to 
the wants of the whale, in company with certain meduse whom 
the monster consumes by the million. Yet small as the creature 
is, each of its six tentacles exhibits about three thousand red 
spots, which resolve themselves under the microscope into pellucid 
tubes. From every one of these about twenty suckers can be 
protruded. Multiplying the figures thus given, the reader will 
find that the Clio is furnished with three hundred and sixty 
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thousand implements for the capture of creatures still minuter 
than itself! It has been well said, that this ‘is an apparatus for 
prehension perhaps unequalled in the creation.’ And yet untold 
troops of these animals, with their myriads of suckers, and in all 
the prodigal mechanism of their construction, are swallowed by 
the whale at a single gulp. 

The cuttle-fish is equipped with eight or ten long tapering 
arms, each of which exhibits one or two rows of singular suckers. 
They are composed of muscular cups, communicating with 
cavities by means of openings in the centre. A piston is so con- 
trived that it fits into each orifice with the greatest accuracy. 
Feeding as these terrible cephalopods do upon fishes of consider- 
able size, it is necessary that they should be able to retain the 
latter in spite of their smooth and slimy coats. This the pistons 
enable them to do by producing a vacuum in each sucker the 
moment it is applied. The long flexible arms twine round the 
victim with frightful facility, the air is pumped out of the cups 
with a nicety of management which is scarcely credible, and the 
pressure of the atmosphere then rivets the struggling fish in the 
toils of its destroyer beyond the possibilities of escape. In one 
genus (Onychoteuthis) these cupping-glasses are armed with sharp 
hooks fastened in the centre, so that when the suckers touch an 
animal their talons are driven into its flesh, and, slippery as the 
creature may be, it must infallibly succumb to this compound 
apparatus of death. 

Equally striking are the projectile threads of many zoophytes, 
which are presumed to operate as weapons of aggression. Every 
person, perhaps, who has been at the coast has seen a Sertularia, 
for the article generally figures in baskets of sea-weeds, under the 
impression that it is a genuine marine plant. And when you 
glance at its branched and jointed stem, and consider its vegetable 
appearance, it is not easy to suppose it to be other than an 
insignificant alga. But this seeming plant was once crowded 
with living things. In each of the cells or vases which were set 
at intervals on its stem, dwelt a little rapacious polype who had 
no notion of dining with Duke Humphrey if he could get his 
meals in the Apollo. But how could so helpless a fellow secure 
even the scantiest workhouse fare? Look at his tentacles under 
a high magnifying power, and the secret would be readily ex- 
plained. Those organs would appear to be studded with numerous 
warts, or little protuberances, which constituted his artillery ; for 
in each of these warts a capsule of an ovate form is imbedded, 
containing an extremely ‘ elastic wire of excessive tenuity, but of 
‘ great strength, coiled upon itself, but capable of being pro- 
‘ jected with great force by being actually turned inside out. It 
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‘is a hollow thread,’ says Mr. Gosse, ‘and as it is ejected the 
‘ surface which was the interior becomes the exterior; and as 
‘ this surface in many cases (probably in all, if we were able to 
‘ detect the structure) is armed with barbs or bristles, and fur- 
‘nished with a subtle poison (manifested by its effects), the 
‘ flexible javelin proves a formidable and effective weapon of 
‘ offence, capable of benumbing the vital energies of the animals 
‘ whose tissues it enters, and of rendering them an unresisting 
‘ prey. What can be more surprising than to find that a seem- 
ing sea-weed was.once a little Cronstadt, and that each polype 
it carried was a living fort, capable of discharging the oddest 
projectiles in the world ? 

The precise object, however, of these missile filaments, and 
the mode in which they operate, have been the subject of debate. 
Mr. Gosse made some interesting observations on the proceed- 
ings of certain sea anemones, which throw light upon this novel 
species of attack.* Marine visitors and the proprietors of inland 
tanks are well acquainted with the flower-like forms and beau- 
tiful hues which these creatures present when fully unfolded. 
‘The parasitic anemone generally fastens itself to the back of a 
crab, and of course travels about with his bearer, though the bulk of 
this Old Man of the Sea is not slight, as he frequently measures 
four inches in height by more than two in breadth. The ane- 
mone in question is quite an arsenal in the flesh. When touched 
or irritated, he opens fire from the warts which speck his body, 
or from his mouth and tentacles, emitting threads like white 
sewing cotton. These are hurled in a straight line for a distance 
of from four to six inches, but are not necessarily detached from 
the body of the owner. Mr. Gosse saw some of them sucked 
into the warts again. Like harpoons they were launched, but 
having done their work, the ropes were drawn in and coiled up 
in their places again. 

In what, he asks, resides the adhesive power which is felt by 
all who have handled an animal of this species? ‘ Doubtless in 
‘the barbed threads, which are sheathed in innumerable myriads 
‘in every filament. The force with which these javelins are 
‘ projected, their elastic strength, and their excessive tenuity, 
‘enable them to penetrate animal tissues even of apparently 
‘dense texture; and their barbed bristles enable them to main- 
‘tain a firm hold.’ A beautiful little wrasse, the corkwing 
(Crenilabrus Cornubicus—a fearful appellation for a creature 
sometimes not more than a couple of inches long), was one of 
the occupants of an aquarium belonging to this gentleman. In 


* Aquarium, pp. 115, 148—148, 
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the same watery institution there lived a parasitic anemone. 
One day Mr. Gosse perceived the fish with a filament sticking to 
its mouth, the unwary thing having probably just touched that 
animated battery. It appeared to be in great agony; it shot to 
and fro with a frenzied air, then it lay down on its side, but soon 
started up as if with intent to swim. The mischief, however, 
was done, and though the wound was anything but the eccle- 
siastical width of Mercutio’s, the little corkwing resigned its 
breath after a brief interval of suffering. 

But if the observer is startled by discovering the existence of 
such a grim machinery of death, he must remember that to each 
of the proprietors it is the machinery of life. It is not for us to 
touch upon that terrible problem, why the law of destruction 
occupies so prominent a place amongst the great statutes of 
nature. This kind of legislation is too deep for man, and it 
becomes him, therefore, whilst he remembers how his own sins 
have provoked the curse under which the world writhes, to mark 
well the marvellous skill displayed in the adjustments of that 
curse, so that it shall ever be tempered with mercy, and alle- 
viated by tokens of creative beneficence and love. Taking that 
law, therefore, as it stands, and admitting it as one of the great 
facts of our planet that some animals must perish in order that 
others may be supported, who can think of the lavish provision 
which has been made to enable the meanest zoophyte to obtain 
its daily food without feelings of the profoundest surprise ? 
Who can think of the Divine Wisdom, descending, as it were, 
into the depths of the ocean, and working its wonders amongst 
creatures which are destined to live and die in a region where 
night reigns, and where human intelligence rarely dives? If 
mortals had been making a world, they would never have 
dreamt of finishing-off the inferior orders with the same care and 
polish as the superior. Their elephants would have been clever, 
and their lions magnificent. ‘Their butterflies might have been 
beautiful toys for the children, and their horses splendid porters 
for the men. But their beetles would have been poor; their 
spiders would have spun the clumsiest webs; their barnacles 
would have been left without the means of earning a meal; their 
star-fishes would have found their suckers out of order after a 
single day’s practice ; and their polypes would either have been 
wholly neglected, or their fabrication would have been intrusted 
to apprentice hands, with instructions to get them up in the 
cheapest fashion possible. But how different is the reality! 
Nowhere can we discover any symptoms of haste, or any 
instances of crude and imperfect workmanship. Those living 
atoms, which the unaided eye can rarely detect, are found, 
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when examined, to be as exquisitely moulded as if the animal- 
cule stood at. the head, instead of the foot, of creation. Well 
might Professor Forbes remark, ‘that the skill of the Great 
‘ Architect of nature is not less displayed in the construction of 
‘ one of these creatures than in the building-up of a world.’ 

If mere beauty of appearance is in question, the waters need 
not yield the palm of loveliness to the land. ‘The deep has its 
butterflies as well as the air. Fire-flies flit through its billows, 
as their terrestrial representatives dance and gleam amidst the 
foliage of a tropical forest. Little living lamps are hung in the 
waves, and pour out their silvery radiance from vital urns which 
are replenished as fast as exhausted. The transparency of some 
of the inhabitants of the waters gives them an appearance of 
fairy workmanship which is perfectly enchanting. ‘The Globe 
Berée (Cydippe pileus) resembles a little sphere of the purest ice, 
about the size of a nutmeg. It is furnished with two long, 
slender, curving tentacles, each of which bears a number of fila- 
ments, twisted in a spiral form along one of its sides. Eight 
bands are seen to traverse the surface of this animated orb, 
running from pole to pole like lines of longitude on a terrestrial 
globe. To these bands are attached a number of little plates, 
which serve the purpose of paddles, for the creature can work 
them so as to propel itself through the waters, and either proceed 
in a straight line, or, like a steam-boat, turn in any direction, or, 
unlike that vessel, whirl round on its axis and shoot downwards 
with infinite grace and facility. But, not to dwell upon the 
beauty of the mechanism, is there not something fascinating in 
the idea of crystalline creatures? Suppose we had transparent 
horses, or diaphanous dogs, or cats with a glass exterior, which 
would permit the circulation of the blood, and the working of 
the organs, to be distinctly seen ? 

Stranger still, the explorer will learn that the very worms 
which dwell on the shores, or live in the bed of the ocean, are 
sometimes models of elegance and of gorgeous painting. Hear 
what Mr. Gosse says on this subject :— 


‘The worms present many points of popular interest. One is the 
great splendour of colour displayed by many of them. The Serpule 
and Sabelle exhibit in their radiating coronets of breathing-organs, 
not only the most exquisite forms and the most beautiful arrangement, 
but often glowing hues, usually disposed in bands or lines of spots. The 
Pectinaria carries on his head a pair of combs that seem made of bur- 
nished gold. The Phyllodoces are of various tints of green, sometimes 
very bright, relieved by refulgent blue, as of tempered steel. But it is in 
the rainbow hues that are reflected from many members of this class 
that their chief glory lies; for the bodies of many of the Eunicide 
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and the Nereide glow with changing colours of great brilliancy, 
and their inferior surface displays the softer tints of the opal or 
the pearl. The sea-mouse (Aphrodita), one of the most common as 
well as the largest of our worms, is clothed with a dense coat of long 
bristles, which are fully as resplendent as the plumage of the hum- 
ming-bird.’—Marine Zoology, p. 84. 


Perhaps there is more truth than the ancients suspected in the 
myth which represented the Goddess of Beauty as rising from 
the foam of the sea. 

Let us therefore thank Mr. Gosse sincerely for his admirable 
contributions to marine zoology. We trust that his picturesque 
language and his lively descriptions of the curious creatures he 
has endeavoured to popularize will tempt many a listless saunterer 
on the beach to turn naturalist for the season at least. Too often 
it has been supposed that a hunter of cirripeds and annelids is 
a rather ridiculous personage, whom La Bruyére would have de- 
lighted to depict. He would have been ranked with the ento- 
mologist who was overwhelmed with grief and bad temper because 
a favourite caterpillar died; or with the ornithologist who passed 
his days amongst his birds, @ verser du grain et a nettoyer des 
ordures, and his nights in dreaming that he was moulting his 
feathers or hatching eggs. To some, a passion for polypes will 
seem as coarse and inelegant as one for bugs and beetles. But 
a very little acquaintance with the marvellous creatures them- 
selves, or a very slight attention to the teachings of a man like 
Mr. Gosse, will serve to correct such a hasty and contemptuous 
conclusion. Those who have often walked by the sounding 
shore, little suspecting with what living wonders it is lined, will 
alter their opinions when they learn that the tiniest of these crea- 
tures is entitled to an entire Bridgewater Treatise to itself. They 
will find it good to listen to such an expositor as Mr. Gosse. We 
cannot but hold that persons like himself render a great moral 
service to society, apart from the additions they make to the 
stores of human knowledge. We look upon him as a sort of lay 
preacher who finds sermons in the sands, matter for homilies in 
the smallest infusories, and good in every worm and weed which 
the waters contain. May he succeed in inspiring others with his 
own enthusiasm, and in covering many a beach with ardent 


and congenial explorers! For himself, he is entitled to say 
that— 


‘He who findeth out 
Those secret things hath a fair right to gladness ; 
For he hath well performed, and doth awaken 
Another note of praise on Nature’s harp 
To hymn her great Creator.’ 
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And Tenby, too, is deeply indebted to Mr. Gosse. The honour 
he has conferred upon the place is deserving of some recognition. 
How will it show its sense of the obligation? ‘We should very 
much like to know. Astatue? A little too expensive. A sub- 
scription-portrait, to be hung up in some public apartment ? 
Flattering, but useless. An elegant silver tea-service, with an 
inscription brimful of gratitude ? More valuable, perhaps ; but, 
as a testimonial, dreadfully common. Then what does Tenby 
say to a superb silver-mounted aquarium—a little marine Crystal 
Palace in its way—containing the choicest and rarest specimens 
of zoology which the coast affords? That would really be a deli- 
cate and appropriate acknowledgment! We vote, therefore, for 
the aquarium. Meanwhile, we would venture to suggest that 
Tenby should order a whole edition of Mr. Gosse’s production, 
and that whenever he chooses to visit that locality he should be 
maintained at the public expense, and lodged luxuriously in the 
Prytaneeum of the place. 


Arr. III.—(i.) Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Ralph 
Wardlaw, D.D. By Wi11am Lixpsay Atexanner, D.D. 8vo. 
Black. 


(2.) Systematic Theology. By Ratru Warpuiaw, D.D. Edited by 
James R, Camppety, M.A. 


Many of the details which seem to be inseparable from our reli- 
gious biographies are not of a description to be accounted worthy 
of a record except by persons to whom the subject of the memoir 
has happened to be somewhat intimately known. The fulness of 
such productions, accordingly, is commonly the dead weight 
which proves fatal to them. Even the limited class whose tastes 
are specially consulted in the bulkiness of such performances 
are hard to please. They not only expect the quantity of the 
material to be such as may seem to bespeak the high claims of 
the object of their veneration, but they expect the quality of the 
work done to be of a very high order. They have their own ideal 
of the man, and this the biographer must realize, whether he 
happens to have straw for the purpose or not. We have often 
felt that men who undertake such works have really no enviable 
task. Dr. Wardlaw wrote a memoir of Dr. M‘All, and Dr. 
Stowell wrote a memoir of Dr. Hamilton; and both have been 
thought to fall much below their subject. But for our part, we 
scarcely see how anything much better could have been done. 
Both the lives mentioned were so barren of events that a few 
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pages would suffice to say all that could be well said on that 
department; and a volume filled with criticisms on what a man 
has written, is an affair for which the world is not prepared to 
find space in the case of more than a man in a century.” How 
Pr. Alexander has acquitted himself in the face of these difficul- 
ties, will perhaps best appear if we endeavour to make our readers 
acquainted with the contents of the volume before us. 

The active life of Dr. Wardlaw covers the last half-century. 
The three great points with which it is associated are the rise of 
Congregationalism in Scotland ; the progress of the great ‘ Volun- 
tary Controversy’ in that country; and the history of modern 
theology. The first point has its interest for parties on this side 
the ‘Tweed ; the second gave existence to the Free Church; and 
the third places us on the transition-ground between the theology 


of the Reformers and Puritans, and the phases of modern 


speculation on that subject. 

Dr. Wardlaw had the blood of a line of kings in his veins; 
and, strange to say, those kings were kings of the house of 
Stuart. His pedigree is given by his biographer in a form which 
leaves no room for doubt on this point. In 1786, the father of 
Ralph Wardlaw was known as ‘a burgess and guild brother’ of the 
good city of Glasgow. ‘ Universally respected as a citizen and a 
‘merchant, says Dr. Alexander, ‘he attained civic honours as 
‘one of the baillies of the city, at a time when such honours 
‘were a tolerably certain index both of personal character and 
‘social status.’ But Baillie Wardlaw was not only a prudent 
man, he was intelligent beyond what is usual in men of his posi- 
tion, and was withal truly religious. He was a thoughtful reader 
of his Greek Testament, a Presbyterian, of course, but he was 
not a member of the Established Church. Under such influences 
Ralph Wardlaw grew up a well-conducted youth, fond of books, 
and intent upon self-culture. During his years of study in the 
University of Glasgow, those habits were nearly all formed which 
were to characterize him in after life. He had at that time some 
thought of giving himself to the study of medicine, but his 
ultimate inclination was in favour of the Christian ministry. 
With this view he became a student in the divinity hall at Sel- 
kirk, connected at that time with the Burgher Synod. But before 
his five-years’ study at Selkirk had closed, he began to think it 
probable that the exercise of his ministry might not be among 
Presbyterians. The religious state of Scotland in those days 
was by no means satisfactory.. The following is Dr. Alexander's 
testimony on this point :— 

‘ After the excitement of the Rebellion of 1745 had passed away, a 
period of national torpor ensued. The nation was in fact in a chrysalis 
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state, undergoing one of those great social transformations which 
mark the stages by which people advance to maturity. Everything 
was more or less affected by a spirit of repose. Political enthusiasm 
or activity there was none. Commercial enterprise was only begin- 
ning to look languidly around for openings through which it might 
exert the strength it was as yet carefully husbanding. Literature 
showed most life ; but it was of a quiet and graceful kind, eminently 
conservative of the proprieties, and afraid to trust its wings beyond 
the sound of the critic’s whistle. In this general stillness and torpor 
religion shared; indeed, one might almost say that hers was the 
deepest slumber of all. In the National Church the long reign of 
Moderatism had done much to extrude all vital godliness, and to re- 
duce the Christianity of both pastors and people to the lowest possible 
degree of attenuation compatible with the retention of the name. The 
majority of the ministers were avowedly Arminian, if not Pelagian, in 
their doctrinal views; not a few of them were Crypto-Socinians ; and 
it was even insinuated that some, holding no mean place in the church, 
were more than embued with the scepticism of Hume. A few noble 
spirits still held aloft the banner of Evangelical Orthodoxy, and stood 
valiantly by it ; but they formed so slender a proportion of the whole, 
that their efforts could do comparatively little towards counteracting 
the unwholesome influence of the majority. In the dissenting churches, 
the state of things was undoubtedly greatly better; for in them no 
toleration was given to unsound doctrine, and the tone of religious 
feeling and sentiment was much higher than in the Establishment. 
Still there was but little of energetic piety even among them; little of 
aggressive activity in the propagation of the gospel ; little of what 
Shaftesbury derisively and yet most truly called ‘the heroic passion of 
saving souls ;’ and along with this there was a much too prevalent 
disposition to set the mere apparatus of ecclesiastical order above the 
great ends for which such is alone valuable. And as religion shared in 
the general apathy amidst which the eighteenth century was advanc- 
ing to its close, so it shared also in that sudden awakening which the 
startling events in the neighbouring country had produced.’ 


It will be seen from this extract that, at the beginning of the 
present century, Methodism had not done the work in Scotland 
which it had done in England. The great religious movement north 
of the Tweed was to begin later, to come from another source, 
and to reach its culminating point, apparently, within the last 
twenty years. The good men who were the originators of this 
movement had no quarrel with the doctrinal standards, or with 
the general polity, of the Established Church of Scotland. Their 
object from the beginning, says Dr. Alexander, was of a purely 
spiritual kind. 

‘Like Methodism in England, the secession which they headed had 
its source simply in a craving for more life, more energy, more spiritual 
freedom and diffusiveness than they could find in existing systems. 
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They felt ‘a need for a higher kind of spiritual nourishment than they 
could find in existing systems. They felt a need for a higher kind of 
spiritual nourishment than they had been accustomed to, and for more 
of warmth and heartiness in the proclamation of religious truth to men 
than the fashion of pulpit address at that time permitted. They 
mourned over the want of Christian fellowship, sympathy, and co-ope- 
ration in the churches, all of which had come to wither under the 
blight of a stiff and jealous officialism. And they sorrowed most of all 
for the multitudes who were living around them in ignorance and in 
sin, misled by unsound teaching, or left to perish without teaching of 
any kind. Could they have found the remedy of these evils and the 
securing of the desiderated benefits in religious societies with which 
they were already connected, it was not in their minds to have ever 
forsaken these. On the contrary, they rather clung to them with 
filial affection ; nor was it until they were treated as unworthy and re- 
bellious children—their requests refused, their longing desires scorned, 
their evangelistic efforts repressed and punished, and the whole machi- 
nery of ecclesiastical despotism put in operation to suppress or terrify 
them—that they asserted their rights as men whom the truth had 
made free, and availed themselves of the liberty conceded to them by 
the laws of their country, to unfurl the banner of an independent com- 
munion, unfettered either by state control or ecclesiastical domination. 
Their adoption of the Congregational form of church polity was the 
result of subsequent investigation and study, to which they were led 
partly by the circumstances in which they were placed, and partly by 
the counsel and instructions of ministers from England holding those 
views, who came to countenance and assist them in their evangelistic 
efforts.’ 


These efforts date from 1798; and when Ralph Wardlaw began 
to doubt the tenableness of the Presbyterian system, and espe- 
cially its doctrine concerning the authority of the magistrate in 
matters of religion, this new body of Christians had secured 
footing for themselves in several of the principal towns in the 
north of Scotland, and had caused no small excitement. Much 
of this efficiency was to be traced to the zeal and liberality of 
the two Haldanes. By their means places were built or procured 
for worship, the expenses of travelling were defrayed, and mea- 
sures were taken for educating young men for the work of the 
evangelist and the pastor. 


‘The Circus at Edinburgh, a building capable of holding 2500 per- 
sons, had been opened as a regular place of worship, and subsequently 
the Tabernacle, a building capable of containing upwards of 2000 per- 
sons ; andsuch menas Rowland Hill, Dr. Bogue, of Gosport, Matthew 
Wilks, the Rev. George Burder, then of Coventry, afterwards of London, 
and many others of like excellence, were invited to occupy the pulpit. 
Crowds attended wherever they preached ; indeed, such was the excite- 
ment produced, that no building could admit the multitudes who pressed 
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for admission, so that recourse had frequently to be had to meetings In 
the open fields. On such occasions not fewer than from 15,000 +0 20,000 
persons were sometimes computed to be present, and from 5000 to 
10,000 was the usual range of the numbers assembled. Places of 
worship on a plan similar to that in Edinburgh had been opened :at 
Glasgow and Dundee; in the former of which Mr. Greville Ewing, 
and in the latter Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Innes, both of whom had volun- 
tarily resigned their offices as ministers in the Established Church, 
officiated. Visits had been paid to almost all the towns and many of 
the principal villages of Scotland by Mr. J. A. Haldane and his :asso- 
ciates in missionary labour, Messrs. Aikman and Rate, as well as by 
Messrs. Ewing and Innes, and by Mr. Hill, and some other of the 
ministers from the south. The extraordinary results of these efforts 
roused to indignation some of the existing religious bodies, and led 
them to adopt measures which had only the effect of serving the cause 
they were intended to injure. The General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland deemed it proper to issue a pastoral admonition to the 
people under their charge, in which the Messrs. Haldane and their 
coadjutors are described as ‘a set of men whose proceedings threaten 
no small disorder to the country,’ and it is broadly insinuated that 
under the cloak of religious zeal they were seeking to further designs 
against the established institutions and good order of the country. 
By this intemperate and feebly written document no advantage what- 
ever was gained to the side of its authors ; it was universally felt to 
be in no way creditable to the National Church; and it only excited 
curiosity and sympathy towards those against whom so angry and at 
the same time so impotent a bolt had been discharged. In the wake 
of the Establishment followed the Anti-burgher Synod, which besides 
passing a resolution against missionary societies and lifting up their 
testimony against co-operating in religious matters with persons not 
of their body, excommunicated one of their ministers, the holy, de- 
voted, and useful George Cowie, of Huntly, for having heard Mr. Hal- 
dane and Mr. Hill preach in the course of one of their itinerant excur- 
sions. The Relief body also, forgetful of their own early history, and 
of what they owed to the English Dissenters, levelled their edicts 
against the countenancing of any as preachers who had ‘not attended 
a regular course of philosophy and divinity in some of the universities 
of the nation, and who had not been regularly licensed to preach the 
gospel.’ Of these proceedings no man stands forward now as the 
apologist ; and they are worthy of being referred to purely for their 
historical importance, partly as indicating the state of religious opinion 
and feeling in Scotland at the begining of the nineteenth century, 
partly as affording evidence of the extraordinary interest which the 
movements of the Haldanes and their friends had excited throughout 
the-country.’ 

Ralph Wardlaw’s connexion with this body was the result, in 
part, of his sympathy with its religious spirit. But the influence 
which did most to make ‘him a Congregationalist came from Dr. 
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Campbell's Lectures on Ecclesiastical History. Those lectures, 
though delivered from the Chair of a Presbyterian professor, fur- 
nish one of the ablest expositions of the scriptural origin of 
Congregationalism in our language. Thus joined to this denomi- 
nation in Scotland, Ralph Wardlaw shared in its vicissitudes, and 
grew with its growth, during the next half-century. 

After a short residence in Dumfries, Mr. Wardlaw settled as 
the pastor of a church newly formed in Glasgow. Many years 
intervened between that event and the rise of the Voluntary con- 
troversy. ‘This controversy dates from the year 1830, and had 
its. origin among Presbyterian dissenters. Hitherto, these seceders 
had not avowed any principles opposed to the establishment of 
the Church by the civil power. - A hundred years had passed 
smcee the secession of their fathers from the Church of Scotland 
under the pious Erskine, and no conviction hostile to the Esta- 
blished Church, as such, had become perceptible among their 
descendants. But at the time mentioned discussion arose on 
this question, and the leaven diffused itself rapidly. In 1832, 
Dr. Wardlaw gave his first deliverance on the dispute, in a 
sermon which he afterwards published. Very bitter did this 
controversy soon become. But conspicuous as was the part 
taken in it by Dr. Wardlaw, his manner of acquitting himself on 
all occasions was not more marked by cogent reasoning than by 
equanimity of temper. 

In the midst of this excitement Dr. Chalmers was unwise 
enough to throw himself, with all his characteristic energy, into 
his Church extension scheme. He not only traversed the 
country in all directions to get funds, but became a suppliant to 
parliament for grants from the public purse in support of his 
object. The Voluntaries, as may be supposed, became more 
organised, more active, and louder in their utterances than ever. 
They lost no time in opposing the application of the Churchmen 
to the Government. The following letter, addressed by Dr. 
Wardlaw to Lord William Bentinck, one of the Members for the 
City of Glasgow, will show the ground taken by the Voluntaries 
at that juncture :— 


‘ Linn, near Glasgow, December 12th, 1837. 


‘ My Lord—I write to your Lordship officially, as President of the 
Glasgow Voluntary Church Society. At alate meeting of the com- 
mittee of that society, a resolution was passed which was afterwards 
communicated to me, that I should write in their name to the Mem- 
bers of Parliament for the city, requesting of them that at their earliest 
convenience they would wait on his Majesty’s ministers on the subject 
of their reported determination to grant additional endowments to the 
Church of Scotland. They request your Lordship and your Lordship’s 
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colleague in the representation of Glasgow to represent to them in 
strong terms—they can hardly be too strong—the deep regret expe- 
rienced, not by themselves alone, but by the great majority of your 
constituents, on hearing the rumour of this determination, and the 
large amount of confidence and support which in Glasgow, and in 
Scotland generally, must inevitably be withdrawn from their adminis- 
tration, should this rumour prove well founded. I will not presume 
to dictate to your Lordship the terms in which to convey their senti- 
ments, but shall only say, that they regard the support of the Church 
of Christ by the State as in itself a departure from his institutes for 
her government and maintenance; that they regard every appropria- 
tion of the funds from the national property to the exclusive support 
of any one dominant section of the church as an act of undue partiality 
and public unrighteousness ; and that they therefore cannot but regard 
the proposal to increase such appropriation as being, to the extent of 
that increase, an aggravation of the partiality and unrighteousness, 
and, what is still worse, as being in the principle of it a renewed 
aggression on the conscientious scruples, as well as encroachment on 
the civil rights of a very large and growing portion—if I must not say 
a majority—of the community. They will naturally regard it too as 
no very gracious return for the steady countenance shown by that 
portion of the community to the Melbourne administration, and as by 
no means warranted by what transpired of the result of the inquiries 
of his late Majesty’s commission on the state of religious instruction 
in Scotland.—I have the honour to be, &c., 


WaARDLAW. 
Lord Wm. Bentinck, &c. &ec.’ 


During the heat of this controversy Dr. Chalmers delivered 
his course of lectures in support of civil establishments of Chris- 
tianity, in the Hanover-square Rooms; and Dr. Wardlaw replied 
to them, in a course of lectures delivered in the great room at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern. The effect of this Church extension 
project was, not only to give to the Voluntary controversy more 
width, and depth, and bitterness, but, in the course of discussion, 
taunts were thrown out, that men who sought the pay of the 
State, must be content to be slaves of the State—and lofty 
was the scorn with which that taunt was repelled, and emphatic 
and iterated was the declaration, that no mess of pottage would 
suffice to bribe the Church of Scotland to submit to any action 
on the part of the State at variance with her asserted liberties. 
But in an evil hour the State did take action which was con- 
strued as being of that nature. Then came the question, Who is 
to recede? ‘The State proved inexorable. The Churchmen, 
after what had happened, were shut up to the inexorable. The 
rupture of the Free Church ensued. Such was the form of 
Church extension in which the labours of Dr. Chalmers and his 
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coadjutors found issue. ‘Towards this result Dr. Wardlaw was a 
potent contributor,—the chief man, in fact, next to Dr. Chalmers. 
Much as this question has been discussed, there is a good deal 
of loose thinking abroad concerning it, and with none more than 
with some who think they know all about it. We shall for this 
reason allow Dr. Alexander to state the different grounds from 
which it may be viewed :— 


‘I. It may be viewed as a question in Political Economy. Here the 
point for discussion is whether it is for the interest of the State that 
religion should, like an article of commerce, be left to the operations of 
_ the ordinary law of supply and demand for its support; or, as being 
an article of a peculiar kind—having especially this peculiarity, that 
as there is no natural demand for it on the part of man, it is only by 
furnishing the supply that the demand can be created—it is not expe- 
dient and necessary to bestow a bounty on the teaching of religion by 
endowing its ministers. 

‘II. 1t may be viewed as a question in Political Philosophy. Here 
the point at issue respects the right and duty of governments to inter- 
fere with the religious instruction of the community; and the answers 
given to this divide the disputants into three parties. The first con- 
sists of those who absolutely deny to civil government any such right, 
and denounce their assuming it as an act of tyranny and injustice. 
The second consists of those who, while they admit that the religious 
education of the community does not fall directly within the province 
of civil government, yet think that, as such an institution has many 
admirable facilities for the efficient conducting of the religious instruc- 
tion of its subjects, it is both lawful and expedient that it should take 
measures for that end. The third consists of those who hold that civil 
governments are bound, as under Christ, to do homage to Him by 
using their authority and resources for the support and propagation of 
his religion. 

‘111. It may be viewed as a question of Scriptural Enactment. 
Here the matter is brought to the decision of the Bible, and the point 
argued is whether on the one hand the will of God as expressed there 
positively forbids the establishment of the church by the state, or, if 
not forbidding this, yet has made arrangements for the church which 
supersede the necessity, and thereby render improper the act on her 
part of accepting any state aid; or on the other hand inculcates prin- 
ciples which go to show that it is both the duty of the state to esta- 
blish the church, and of the church to accept the advantages placed 
within her reach.’ 


Now, the Scotch Voluntaries embraced persons who viewed 
the question from all these points. Those who took the strictly 
religious and scriptural. ground were chiefly Congregationalists. 
But of this party Dr. Alexander says,— 


‘A considerable number stood aloof from the Voluntary Church 
movement altogether, deeming it incompetent for them to seek @ 
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purely religious end by means of promiscuous organization and poli- 
tical instrumentality. This, I remember, was at the time denounced 
as a timid, if not a time-serving, course. I would now, for myself, 
recal that judgment, for I now think that these esteemed brethren 
acted only consistently, and that they were in the right when they 
maintained that those who objected to Church establishments on 
purely scriptural grounds, and had nothing to say against them either 
economically or politically, had put themselves in a false position by 
joining a movement which could be justified only on secular grounds.’ 


It is, however, as a theologian that Dr. Wardlaw is chiefly 
known, and will be known in the time to come. Through more 
than forty years, that is, from 1811 to 1853, he discharged the 
duties of theological tutor in the Glasgow Academy. The students 
in that academy received their literary education in the classes of 
the university, and were instructed by Dr. Wardlaw in systematic 
theology, and by a separate professor in biblical literature. We 
scarcely need say, that these students were all avowed Congre- 
gationalists. Much—very much praise was due to Dr. Wardlaw 
for his generous services in behalf of this institution. While so 
employed, he was selected by the committees of four Noncon- 
formist colleges in England successively, as the man best qua- 
lified to fill the office of president and professor of theology in 
their respective institutions. But the tie which bound Dr. 
Wardlaw to his charge, and to his denomination in Scotland, 
was not to be severed. It is by such steadiness and unselfish- 
ness of purpose that great men do the great work given them 
to do. 

As a theologian, Dr. Wardlaw was in advance of what had 
preceded him. Such was his position both as regarded the style 
and the substance of his writings. His works are, for the most 
part, controversial; but they are characterized by an elegance, 
an urbanity, and a liberality of feeling, which was of rare occur- 
rence, if it could be said to have existence, in the previous lite- 
rature of evangelical nonconformity. Andrew Fuller was, per- 
haps, upon the whole, as much liberalized in his theological 
views as Dr. Wardlaw, but he was wanting in the scholarship 
and the general culture which distinguished the Scotch divine, 
and in the broad and genial sympathies which come naturally in 
the wake of such acquisitions. But even Dr. Wardlaw’s position 
was by no means favourable to profound acquirement. He was, 
to the last, the pastor of a large church, and mixed up almost 
unavoidably with public questions and public business of all 
descriptions. That a man should lead much of a student life in 
such circumstances is simply impossible. The attempt to com- 


bine severe study with much public action is an attempt to serve. 
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two masters. As constantly as the day comes, that the one may be 
attended to the other must be neglected. ‘The marvel is, not that 
Dr. Wardlaw’s excursions into the great field of theology, past and 
present, should have been bound by the limits which are known 
to have restricted them, but rather that he should have found it 
possible, amid such impediments, to range so far, and to examine 
and digest his materials so carefully. He could do, it seems, 
with much less sleep than most men, and so could rise early, 
even after being up late: and the large portion of time thus 
placed at his disposal he economized with conscientious assiduity. 
These habits, coupled with a well-grounded education to begin 
with, made him what he was. 

Dr. Wardlaw’s theological system may be said to have been 
worked out and settled in the first quarter of the present century. 
At that time Tractarianism had done nothing towards bringing 
medieval and patristic learning into vogue. The Rationalism of 
Germany, too, was then little else than a reproduction of the cold 
and heartless deism of our own country in the preceding century. 
To Dr. Wardlaw the new field of controversy opened by Puseyism 
was without attraction, and German Rationalism was little felt in 
our English theology during the first twenty years of his public 
life. Dr. Pye Smith, indeed, was even then very busy in his 
study of the German divines, but he stood almost alone in giving 
that direction to his erudition. The Rationalism of those days 
ceded for the most part the historical genuineness of the sacred 
writings. The course taken was to attempt to eliminate the 
natural from the supernatural, by attributing everything of the 
latter description, and especially miracles, to the sort of igno- 
rance and misconception by which even well-intentioned persons 
are often led to graft the marvellous upon the historical. The 
absurdities of exposition to which divines of this school were 
obliged to commit themselves can scarcely be touched upon in 
our day without exciting a broad laugh. We must confess that 
we are not much surprised that Dr. Wardlaw should have 
accounted time bestowed on such writers as, in the main, time 
wasted. But the mere deism of Kant has grown into the pan- 
theism of Hegel. The school of Paulus has given place to 
that of Strauss; and for the space of a generation the influence of 
German thought on English theology has been increasing from 
year to year. If the Voluntary controversy had not grown up 
during this interval, so as to have absorbed nearly all the time 
Dr. Wardlaw could separate from the claims of his charge, he could 
scarcely, we think, have remained so inobservant as he appears to 
have been of the great revolution in the higher regions of specula- 
tion which was thus sweeping by him. The effect of this theological 
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isolation and stationariness is, that even the best of his writings |t 


will be in danger of being neglected by a large class of minds which 
greatly need such assistance as he was in many respects eminently 
qualified to render. His discourses on the Socinian controversy 
—his great work—were admirably adapted to their purpose thirty 
years since; but the Unitarian polemic has learnt to take very 
different ground since that time. The more advanced men in 
that school know nothing of such deference to the authority of 
the sacred writers as was professed by their forefathers. The 
Gospels, in their view, consist of a confused mixture of history and 
fable. The Acts and the Epistles are less remarkable for the 
truths they teach, than for the evidence they furnish as to the 
narrowness, the prejudice, the ignorance, and the errors of their 
authors. Our business is not to sit at the feet of such men, but to 
sift all they say, so as to separate the small residuum of truth to be 
found in them from the mass of conventionalities and falsehoods 
which have overlaid and disfigured it. In dealing with such dis- 
putants the old weapons of warfare have become all but useless. 
The battle with the Unitarian is no longer for a mere orthodoxy, 
but for Christianity, as being a revelation in a higher sense than 
was acknowledged by the deistical writers of the last century. It 
is not to be doubted, however, that this retreat of the enemy to 
new ground has resulted from the fact that the old has proved to 
be untenable: and all honour to the men who have so acquitted 
themselves as to call forth this virtual acknowledgment of dis- 
comfiture. 

As it has been with Unitarianism in England so has it been with 
Rationalism in Germany. The old system has been abandoned, 
and a new one is now upon its trial. This new system is 
pantheistic to its core. It confounds God and Nature; and as 
the laws of the universe are affirmed to be necessary and un- 
changeable, a miracle, which supposes change, is declared to be 
impossible. Thus before a page of the sacred writings is examined, 
the conclusion is foregone that all narratives concerning miracle 
must be incredible. They consist either of mendacious inven- 
tions, or of fictions reported as facts by weak persons on insuffi- 
cient evidence. Of course, that large portion of the scriptures 
which is concerned with the miraculous being reputed false, the 
authority of the whole record is virtually gone. Where so much 
is false, can we be sure that anything is true? It thus appears, 
that with disputants of this class, before we come to the Bible, we 
have to deal with that beautiful piece of pantheistic dogmatism— 
a miracle is impossible! Now if it can be proved that Nature is 
God, and that God is Nature, and, furthermore, that the laws of 
this Nature-God are all necessary and unchangeable, then indeed 
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there may be warrant for the therefore in this case—therefore a 
jmiracle is impossible. But the ‘if’ in this connexion is a some- 
what formidable impediment. In the meantime, the narratives 
describing miracle exist, and how to dispose of those accounts, 
and yet to retain Christianity in any shape, has been as great a 
difficulty with Strauss as with Paulus. ‘The old Rationalists, as 
we have said, viewed these accounts as instances of the manner in 
which merely natural phenomena may be magnified unconsciously 
into the supernatural. By Strauss and his disciples they are 
regarded as mythical—that is, as attributed to Jesus by common 
rumour, when men came to regard him as the promised Messiah, 
and then remembered that tradition and prophecy had foretold 
that the Messiah would be a person doing such works. It 
should be added that, according to the Hegelianism of Strauss, 
the evolutions of the religious sentiment in man result from 
necessary laws, in common with the evolutions in material nature. 
Christianity is divine, in consequence, but only in the sense in 
which all things like it are divine. It may embrace more truth 
than other religious systems, but all systems have the same source, 
come from the same laws, and are alike necessary. 

It will not be supposed that Germany has become saturated 
with such elements of thought, and that England has remained 
wholly unaffected by them. The new ground which our more 
liberalized Unitarians have taken, is ground which their neigh- 
bours had prepared for them. ‘The school of L. Bauer has 
nearly extinguished the school of Dr. Priestley. Many also who 
would still be accounted orthodox and evangelical, have had 
their place at the feet of such instructors more frequently than 
has been good for them. The doctrine which represents Christ 
as dying only for the number of men that will eventually be 
saved; the doctrine which, in consequence, makes the Atone- 
ment of Christ to consist of so much suffering, set over against 
so much sin, on the principle of equivalency, and in the way of 
debtor and creditor; and the manner of teaching which seems 
to say that sin was actually transferred from the sinner to the 
Saviour, and that the righteousness of the Saviour is so trans- 
ferred to the believer in justification—these are all forms of 
thought which scarcely have a place in modern theology. On all 
these points the moderated and scriptural teaching of Dr. Ward- 
law may be said to be that which generally obtains in the evan- 
gelical pulpit of this country. But there are men in the Church of 
England, and some, we fear, among professed Evangelical Non- 
conformists, who are not content with these measures of reform. 
These persons use an evangelical phraseology, but it is not used 
to convey strictly evangelical doctrine. Divested of all round- 
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about verbiage, the lessons conveyed seem to be, that. the true 
redemption is that which a man achieves for himself when he 
throws off the yoke of sin; that the only intelligible atonement 
is that which a man makes for himself when he returns to God, 
and so comes to be at-one with him; and that the only possible 
justification is either that which has taken place in Christ for 
all men, or that which is gained by the justness of our own 
actions. Fairly analysed, such teaching includes no element 
distinctive of a revealed theology. It consists simply in natural 
theology made authoritative by a supposed revelation. Of course, 
while there are minds which go this whole length, there are 
others who move in this direction in various degrees. But this 
is the complexion of the divergence. We scarcely need say that 
the extent in which such thinking prevails, is the extent in 
which the fruits proper to an evangelical theology must be want- 
ing. Its ascendancy would be the ascendancy of a wasting 
sentimentalism—of spiritual death. True, no doubt, it is, that 
there is no real redemption where the sinner does not throw off 
the yoke of sin; no effectual atonement where the sinner is 
not brought to be at-one with God; and no true justification 
where the faith relating to it is not itself justified by works. 
But to say thus much, is something very different from saying 
that man redeems himself, atones for himself, and justifies him- 
self—or at least to seem to talk after that fashion. 

One invariable result, it seems, of being fascinated by this 
cloud-land sort of theology is, that all people who pass the old 
landmarks, let them wander far as they may, become at once 
a very brilliant, or at least a very well-meaning sort of people, 
who should be dealt with on all occasions in a manner the 
most respectful and considerate. The charity exercised towards 
‘all such pesons is abundant; while men who presume to think 
that the intellect and heart of the church of God have not been 
at work upon theological questions for six thousand years with- 
out having settled something, have to lay their account with 
sneers, sarcasms, it may be with the very gall. of bitterness. 
Earnestness, belauded everywhere else until the word has become 
a cant, no sooner shows itself here, than the gentlemen in ques- 
tion profess to be shocked by a display of feeling evincing such 
bad taste, and so much out of place in times like ours. Now 
far be it from us to say that the spirit of Christian men in at- 
tempting to sustain what they believe to be Christian truth is 
always a becoming spirit. No cause is without adherents who 
dishonour it. But we must be allowed to say that it does appear 
to us a little strange that gentlemen who would still be accounted 
in some sense orthodox, should somehow have come to be so 
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much disposed to look upon all sorts of people who have departed 
more or less from that standard as a kind of brotherhood, for 
whom a good word must always be at hand, and on all persons 
who adhere firmly to that rule, with what seems too much like a 
fecling of aversion. In such connexions, you may be almost 
anything you please, so you take care not to be orthodox or 
evangelical overmuch. These are facts touching a phase of 
opinion and feeling among us on theological matters which are 
not a little significant. 

It is true these appearances, in so far as they are at all tan- 
gible, go within a small compass at present. But it is not neces- 
sary that these small beginnings should continue small. It has 
been with modern Unitarianism as with modern Voluntaryism— 
it has not added much to the bulk of avowed Unitarians, but it 
has done much as an influence. As the religion of a sect, 
Unitarianism is feeble — feebler relatively than it was in the 
days of Kippis and Priestley ; but as a complexion of thought, 
tending to affect the opinions of reading men on religious sub- 
jects, it is widely diffused, and by no means contemptible. The 
open profession of Socinianism is a very harmless affair; the 
secret leaven of it beyond that circle is another matter. 

Dr. Wardlaw’s theology is substantially true to scripture, 
nearly always ably stated, and as ably vindicated. His writings 
cannot cease to be of great value to the biblical student. But 
the grounds of defence taken by him are not more than partially 
available against the positions now taken by the enemy. A new 
generation has come upon the field, and their tactics are new. 
Dr. Chalmers saw the approaches of this change, and would 
gladly have shaped himself to it as with the ardour of a second 
youth. But all good men have their proper season to work, and 
work proper to the season. It was thus with Chalmers and 
Wardlaw. Eminent were the services of both—eminent in 
amount, and eminent in fitness to the times with which their 
names are associated. The following extract is from Dr. Alex- 
ander’s estimate of Dr. Wardlaw’s ‘ characteristics :’ 


‘ Providence, which had assigned him originally a sound and healthy 
bodv, had placed in it an equally sound and healthy mind. His was 
eminently what he himself used ever to hold up as a blessing of the 
last. importance, the ‘ sana mens in corpore sano.’ His natural en- 
dowments both of mind and of manner were of no ordinary kind. His 
mental development was at once large and symmetrical. He united 
strength and grace in a degree seldom exemplified. His faculties were 
diversified, but all acted in harmony and under excellent control. He 
was master of them; not they of him. Even those powers which 
were most largely developed in him, and which he was most fond of 
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indulging, were never permitted to carry him off into excess or irre- 
gularity. Over all there ever presided acalm but regal Will that had 
respect to principle and purpose. Hence he could at any time bring all 
his powers to bear upon his subject, with a singular concentration and 
intensity. He had no occasion to wait for the afflatus or inspiration 
of genius. The whole man with all his powers was there, ready to 
apply himself with full force to the work in hand. From this arose 
at once his power to do so much, and the fact that he always did his 
work well. Whilst another man might have been labouring to bring 
himself to the point of beginning, Dr. Wardlaw was already in full 
work, his whole mind concentrated on what was before him, and his 
facile pen speeding in graceful and uniform characters across the page. 
I do not know that he was ever behind with any work which he had 
undertaken to do: he might often be hard pressed to accomplish it, 
but he always did it, and that in a manner worthy of himself. There 
was nothing eruptive, nothing fitful in the action of hismind. It was 
not the voleano bursting after long intervals of repose into tempests 
of flame and shaking the earth with its thunder; it was the quiet 
and steadfast star that always shines in the same place with the 
same lustre, and to which men learn to look as to a guide that 
never is unsteady and never disappoints.’ 


We must add another extract on this topic. 


‘The most prominent feature of Dr. Wardlaw’s mind lay in his 
rare powers of analysis and ratiocination. His intellect was eminently 
dialectic and diacritical. Those faculties which lead men to be his- 
torians, or naturalists, or poets, or men of science, he either did not 
largely possess or did not care to cultivate. He was not given to the 
minute observation or careful collection of mere facts. His mind did 
not readily occupy itself with deductive processes, whether exercised 
upon concrete phenomena or on the abstract relations of number and 
space. He had little of the creative faculty, and was at all times more 
disposed to note the distinctions of things than to trace their analogies 
or resemblances. His peculiar walk was that of the philosopher and 
the critic. The qualities that go to furnish men for these departments 
he possessed and had cultivated to a high degree. His power of analysis 
was great: he could separate an entangled mesh of thought with mar- 
vellous perspicacity, and discriminate conceptions from each other 
with a fineness of perception that was sometimes too acute for ordi- 
nary faculties to follow. He had no pleasure in seeing things hazily 
or merely in the mass; it was needful for him to ascertain them with 
precision and to mark clearly both their individual proportions and 
their relative bearings. On this he thought no: pains too great to be 
spent ; and when he was satisfied that the subject was one on which 
no amount of penetration or research that he could put forth would 
secure for him clear and definite conceptions regarding it, he judged 
it better to let it altogether alone than to have only a confused, illo- 
gical, and incogitable notion of it. To this power and this love of 
analytical investigation he added comprehensiveness of survey and 
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sagacity of decision. There are men whose acuteness is wonderful, 
but whose mental eye is merely microscopic: men who can make great 
discoveries among the Infusoria of thought, but for whom the field 
occupied by the larger objects is too extensive to be included within 
their survey. It was not so with Dr. Wardlaw. His view was pene- 
trating, but it was ‘also extensive. He deliberated as well as analysed, 
and calmly contemplated the whole field of observation before he ver- 
tured upon a decision. His induction was wide no less than discrimi- 
nating. With patient diligence he collected all that could be ascer- 
tained upon any subject, weighed the whole in the scales of a nicely 
balanced judgment, and refused to come to a conclusion until he was 
satisfied that every thing that ought to have entered into his estimate 
had received due attention. And in coming to his decision he was 
aided by strong native sagacity and shrewdness, which prevented his 
being easily imposed upon by the mere appearances of things, or being 
readily drawn into the error of over-estimating the premises on which 
his conclusion was built. Hence the logical accuracy which formed 
such a marked characteristic of his reasonings, and the solidity and 
soundness which usually recommended his judgments. 

‘A mind thus endowed was naturally fitted for the investigation 
and exposition of moral and religious truth ; and to this department 
Dr. Wardlaw from an early period devoted his best energies. He found 
peculiar delight in the exercise of his reasoning powers upon those 
questions which are to be determined by a weighing of probable evi- 
dence ; and it was beautiful to see the skill with which he apportioned 
to each scale its proper contents, and the steadiness with which he 
held the balance that was to determine which had the preponderance. 
Had he been led to devote himself to the legal profession he would un- 
doubtedly have risen to high distinction, and his name might have 
gone down to posterity with those of Mansfield or Denman as one 
of the most perspicacious and at the same time most refined of 
judges.’ 


Of the manner in which Dr. Alexander has acquitted himself 
the extracts we have given will speak. One feature of this 
volume, which to some, perhaps, will be a drawback, is to us a 
great charm—we refer to its manly tone of fairness and im- 
partiality. In general, as we have said, it is a thankless office 
to have to write the life of any man who has been conspicuous in 
religious circles. The high and continuous tone of eulogy in 
which such narratives are composed, and are expected to be com- 
posed, almost precludes the possibility of excellence. In this 
respect Dr. Alexander's narrative is unique. ‘There are points on 
which he does not agree with the subject of his memoir, and on 
these points he not only expresses his dissent, but sometimes 
states his reasons, leaving the reader to draw his conclusions from 
the showing on either side. In some instances, too, his estimate 
of particular works from the pen of Dr. Wardlaw is much more 
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qualified than will have been expected. Nor do we ourselves 
think that he is always right in taking his exceptions, or always 
happy in stating his reasons for so doing. But in the majority 
of instances we think the balance is in. his favour. Such, 
however, is the spirit of appreciation and affection pervading 
the narrative, that we have risen from a perusal of it with a 
higher conception of Dr. Wardlaw’s capabilities as a theologian, 
and of his worth as a man and a Christian than we had previously 
formed. Good, amiable, and unselfish assuredly he was, and a 
man who, into whatever generation he might have been born 


could not fail to give proof of being born to a truly honourable 
leadership. 


Since the above was written we have received the first volume 
of Dr. Wardlaw's Systematic Theology, very carefully and very 
modestly edited by the Rev. James R. Campbell, M.A. “This work, 
it seems, will consist of three volumes. The present volume numbers 
more than 700 pages, which, after some preliminary matter, are 
occupied with three topics—Natural Theology, Christian Evidence, 
and the Divine Perfections. We are glad to see that the manu- 
scripts of this course appear to have been left in a state so nearly 
fitted for the press. The publication, however, does not consist 
of prelections on theology, so much as of a series of finished dis- 
courses or sermons on that subject. They are nearly as complete 
and elaborate as the discourses already before the public from the 
same pen. The work is to be classed with Dwight’s Theology, or 
with Dick's Lectures, more than with Dr. Pye Smith's Outlines of 
Christian Theology, or with any other work in which the 
design of the professor has not been so much to give the infor- 
mation needed as to put the student in the way of acquiring it. 
This feature of the work will no doubt be favourable to its use- 
fulness, but to its usefulness among intelligent Jaymen, who often 
need assistance of this kind, more than with ministers who 
have become familiar with the ground thus traversed in the 
natural course of their studies. We could have wished that the 
references to sources of further information had been more fre- 
quent, and still move that the sources named had been sometimes 
of a higher as well as of a wider range; but judging from the 
volume before us, it is clear that his Systematic Theology is the 
work by which Dr. Wardlaw will be best known in the time to 
come. There are few divines who could read this volume with- 
out sensible advantage; and to a much larger class of minds 
exposed to the sceptical speculations now so prevalent, the pub- 
lication of such a work will, we trust, be felt to be opportune. 
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Arr. IV.—(1.) Memoirs of the Court of Prussia. From the German 
of Dr. E. Veusz, by Franz C. F. Demmizr. Nelson and 
Sons. 1854. 

(2.) Memoirs of the Court, Aristocracy, and Diplomacy of Austria. 
By Dr. E. Veuse. Translated from the German, by Franz 
DemMier. 2 vols. Longman. 1856. 


THE writer who would adequately record the life and reign of 
Charles V. must be content to spend twenty years, at least, in the 
mere collection and arrangement of the enormous material extant. 
So said Von Hormayr, the learned Curator of the Imperial 
Archives, a man gifted with almost incredible powers of memory. 
The problems of ancient history are simple, and its materials are 
few, compared with those which time has multiplied to exhaust 
the patience and perplex the judgment of the modern histurian. 
Every war and every revolution, every campaign and almost every 
battle, every treaty and almost every article in every treaty, 
materially affecting the story of more recent times, possesses a 
voluminous literature of its own. Conscientiously to narrate a 
single incident, is to have sifted heaps of preliminary data. Im- 
partially to pronounce a single judgment, is to have passed 
sentence previously in a score of petty courts. 

What then shall be done with that strange product of the 
imperial, the gothic, and the papal past—yclept Modern Europe ? 
Where is the sage who will explain to us the movements and the 
growth of a creature whose limbs are nations—a being made up 
of ever new myriads of mankind, multiform as the living symbols 
of prophetic vision, in every period a Proteus for change of shape, 
under every shape a chameleon for change of colour? Every 
day makes it more evident that the history of modern times can 
only be attempted in detail. The needful division of labour may 
be effected in two ways. The historian must narrow his limits 
either as to time or as to subject. If a special subject be selected, 
the time embraced may be extensive. ‘Thus the historian may 
trace the fortunes of a class, a constitution, a policy, a phase of 
opinion, an idea. If, on the other hand, a complete history be 
undertaken, the period included should be short, since life is so, 
both for writers and readers. History of the former kind is 
liable to error from arbitrary abstraction. To tell of causes and 
not of their effects, to describe effects and say nothing about 
causes, is only to mislead or tantalize the reader. It is not 
enough to relate the enactment of a succession of laws; we require 
also some account of the measure, the method, the effects, of 
their enforcement. It is well that the historian of a court should 
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show us how some long-drawn state procession glittered through 
the streets of a capital, It is better that he should also bring 
home to our sympathies the hopes and fears of the multitudes 
who waved their kerchiefs from the balconies, who surged and 
shouted in the squares, who swarmed on every steeple, roof, and 
tree. For what is the spectacle without the spectators ? 

Dr. Vehse has selected for his province the courts of Germany. 
But he has not told the story of a court in the spirit of a courtier. 
He does not believe that the arch of heaven was so gloriously 
hung with lights, or the floor of earth so variously bespread with 
beauty, merely that the world might be a dancing-hall or a 
summer-house for people of quality. The pomp of the governors 
cannot blind his eyes to the penury of the governed. He has, 
accordingly, escaped the dangers to which the writer of a special 
history of this description was more peculiarly exposed. He has 
well accomplished a worthy undertaking, and has added to our 
historic stores a contribution of no mean value. His subject is 
well arranged in frequent and judicious divisions. For while the 
ordinary arrangement of general history according to dynasties 
and reigns has been fertile in misconception, such a method was 
obviously the only one suitable for his purpose. To German 
diligence in the collection of his materials he has not added 
German dulness or German obscurity in their treatment. With 
good qualities so substantial, it would be indeed thankless to 
complain that Dr. Vehse is not also a literary artist. The want 
of such skill and finish is the less felt as his subject abounds 
naturally in anecdote, personal description, and detail. The 
narrative of the Thirty Years’ War in Coxe is less distinct and 
animated by far than the account contained in the pages of Dr. 
Vehse. His translator bears a German name, and should receive 
the more praise on that account for his clear and idiomatic 
English. 

The history of Germany has been determined by its geogra- 
phical position. For several hundred years has Europe fought 
out her most memorable quarrels in that central arena occupied 
by the States of the Empire. From Prague to Coblentz, from 
Stralsund to Trieste, its cities have been taken and retaken, times 
without number, by the contending forces of the north and south, 
of the east and west. The cavalry of every nation has blackened 
its plains with fire. The fiercest frontier warfare has reddened its 
great rivers with blood. The power of Germany has never been 
proportionate to its size, whether for the purposes of commerce 
or of conquest. Its seaboard is too straitened for maritime 
supremacy ; its capabilities of union too uncertain for sustained 
territorial aggression. It has seldom been difficult for diplomacy 
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to arm one part of Germany against another. With the con- 
sistency of selfishness, the House of Hapsburg has always been 
alike ready to demand the services, and to sacrifice the interests, 
of the German States. It was only natural that a power so 
insatiably rapacious in the day of its strength, should be re- 
peatedly abandoned in the day of its weakness. 

The Germans are eminently receptive, at once from situation 
and from character. Hence the peculiar interest of their history 


-to the foreigner. Every one of the great surrounding nations 


may find in Germany some reflection of its policy, its literature, 
or its fashions. ‘The German nobility at the court of Charles V. 
were outshone on every hand by the Flemish and Burgundian 
magnificence, the Italian grace, the Castilian stateliness. Many 
a prince of the Empire would well nigh beggar those dependent 
on him at home, to furnish forth a tasteless imitation of the 
splendour which had dazzled him from abroad. ‘The history of 
France is the history of illustrious Frenchmen. The story of 
every naval power is the story of native greatness. If the Italian 
republics intrusted their armies to the soldier of fortune, their 
fleets were led to victory by the Dorias and the Dandolos. But 
in the annals of Austria, every other nation traces the achieve- 
ments of some famous countryman. Her counsels have been 
guided and her forces marshalled by Spaniards and Italians, 
Croats and Piedmontese, by Walloons, by Hungarians, by Poles, 
by Frenchmen, or by Scots. But rarely does her chronicle record 
the conquests of an Austrian captain, or the successes of an 
Austrian diplomatist. Her great deliverers, Sobiesky and 
Eugene, are the honourable pride of Poland and Savoy. Wallen- 
stein was the child of Bohemian Protestants, and the ferocious 
Tilly came from Flanders. Metternich was nurtured on the 
Rhine. Kaunitz, indeed, was born at Vienna, but he was by 
origin a Sclave, by temperament and tastes a Frenchman. Every 
state throughout the circumference of Europe has done its-work 
by turns in the very heart of Germany. All have contributed to 
mark its history with the most romantic vicissitudes, and alter- 
nately to aggrandize or to despoil that central mass, so unwieldy 
or so inert. 

To say that the want of a living vigorous union has been the 
bane of Germany, is simply to state a truism. But it would be a 
great mistake to suppose that the sovereign power was steadily 
exerted for this object in the Empire, us it was elsewhere in 
Europe. In fact, it was the policy of the House of Hapsburg 
which destroyed all hope of unity while such union was still pos- 
sible. To that house two great opportunities were offered for 
effecting the consolidation of the German States. By its short- 
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sighted ambition both were irrecoverably lost. We can see a 
necessity in France for the suppression of aristocratic feuds by 
some superior central power. We have sympathy for the kings 
of Scotland in their long struggle to establish among turbulent 
barons and savage clansmen the order of a monarchy. We can 
have none with the family of Hapsburg in their attempts to set 
up, at the cost of the Empire, an absolutism characterized by 
many of the vices inherent in the feudal system, without any of 
its virtues. 

Early in the reign of Maximilian, the sagacious Archbishop of 
Mayence had planned a parliamentary constitution, which might 
have given coherence to the great Germanic body. ‘The changes 
proposed would have bridged the gulf between the privileged and 
the lower orders ; would, perhaps, have restored the old imperial 
glories ; would certainly have rendered the crown of the Cesars 
an inheritance of sevenfold value. The German Church might 
have survived—potent from a renovated life—to be a weightier 
counterpoise than ever to papal ambition. Germany, already 
looked on as effete—a cipher in the politics of Europe—might 
have led once more the van of Christendom. But the vain and 
volatile Maximilian, fantastical as a Quixote, without his earnest- 
ness, had but a single serious object in his life. That object was 
to aggrandize, by his alliances, the reigning House of Austria. 
Had the proposed constitution been established in Germany, he 
would have found it more difficult to enrich the head at the 
expense of the body. His opposition to the scheme of the 
primate was therefore decided and effectual. 

To Charles V. another opportunity was presented, and blindly 
thrown away. It is impossible to contemplate the position of 
that prince, at the zenith of his power, without perceiving the 
magnitude of the change he might have effected in the destinies 
of Europe. When, in 1530, he held the Diet of Augsburg, he 
was but thirty years of age. Confident in the vast resources at 
his command, he had violated, with the impunity of an unques- 
tioned despot, every article of his election oath. His great 
captains had broken for ever the power of the Swiss, under the 
walls of Milan. The flower of French chivalry had fallen at 
Pavia, and his most formidable rival had been, for upwards of a 
twelvemonth, a captive at his mercy. The pontiff had ventured 
to oppose him; and ere long the lansquenets of Bourbon had 
stormed and sacked the Eternal City. With ill-concealed tri- 
umph, Charles had ordered public prayers in Madrid for the 
liberation of that insulted Holiness, whom he actually held a 
trembling prisoner within the walls of St. Angelo. With the 
fleet of Doria, he had vanquished his enemies by sea as well as 
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by land. At Bologna, he had just been solemnly crowned King 
of Lombardy and Roman Emperor, by the hands of the now 
submissive Clement. As he crossed the Alps to enter Germany, 
he would be told how the dreaded Turk, strong in possession 
of Belgrade, flushed with the conquest of Rhodes, had been 
repulsed by the stout-hearted gunners of Vienna. 

While his arms were thus successful against foreign powers, 
two formidable insurrections had been suppressed at home. Led 
by the gallant Sickingen, the lesser nobility had risen against 
the princes of the Empire. But an isolated order—disdainful, in 
its knightly pride, of alliance with the people—sought in vain to 
cope with such antagonists. Then followed the peasants’ war. 
The standing armies of Maximilian had familiarized numbers of 
the country folk with military discipline. While their burdens 
were multiplied, their power of resistance also had been growing. 
The reformed doctrines had awakened bolder hopes, while new 
exactions had kindled a fiercer indignation. Their demands were 
moderate. Even the worst excesses of their ignorance were not 
without some traits of generous forbearance. But no faith was 
kept, no pity shown, by knight, by noble, or by prelate, to the 
boor. Thousands of the peasantry were hewn down in fight, 
butchered after surrender, slowly slaughtered, with every inge- 
nuity of torment. Thus were two successive outbreaks quelled, 
which, occurring together, might have wrested from the few 
some freedom for the many. But the class distinctions of feu- 
dalism were still too strong. The imperial noblesse and the 
peasantry failed, each of them, for lack of that which the 
other might have readily supplied. The former perished for 
want of men; the latter for want of leaders. 

At Augsburg, then, the great question of the day is to be 
decided. How will the new religion be dealt with by Charles— 
this emperor so firmly assured in his dominion, so fearless now, 
alike of ‘ foreign levy,’ or ‘domestic treason’? He must know 
that, while he has been these nine years in Spain, the young 
faith has spread through every corner of his German territory. 
He must know that Luther's doctrine gives no countenance to 
popular disaffection. For did not the reformer himself at last 
denounce the peasants? And will not the Augsburg Confession 
be presented by the hands of princes? On the infancy of these 
new ideas Charles had looked but coldly. But they are in their 
infancy no longer. It is not too late for him to become himself, in 
part, their representative; to guide or qualify their force; to 
mediate between them and that Italian thraldom to which his 
imperial ancestry had so often set a limit. 

On such a career Charles would have entered with every promise 
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of success, A compromise might have been arranged. After 
some persecution of the extreme parties on either side, that com- 
promise would have been established throughout Germany. <A 
war of religion would not then have laid waste, for thirty years, 
the central lands of Europe. A counter-reformation, so unscru- 
pulous, and so successful, could never have achieved its triumph. 
The reactionary crusade against freedom of thought could not 
invariably have sealed its success by extermination. 

But the melancholy priest-ridden Charles was at heart a Spa- 
niard, It was not for him to give the world another Cesar of 
the grand old German stock, It was his ambition to rule in 
Germany as he ruled in Spain. To tolerate heresy was to declare 
himself no longer the temporal head of the Roman Catholic 
Church. So he condemns the Lutherans anew, and enforces 
once more his Edict of Worms. 

Yet, amidst many possible evils, we may readily suppose that 
Germany suffered, after all, the least. It was, doubtless, better 
that the old faith and the new should be left to do their worst 
and their best apart. In the absence of any vital principle 
of union, Germany owed new life to her great religious division. 

This, then, is the purpose to which Charles, at the height of 
his power, dedicates all his energies ; he will abolish heresy, and 
tule the empire of the faithful. He will crush the desultory 
efforts of German independence by a foreign army. He will lay 
that country, vanquished, bound hand and foot, upon the altar 
of his superstition. He will render priestcraft absolute, and 
make a Spain of Germany. It is true, he must temporize for 
awhile. He must arrange his dispute with France. He must 
reduce the rebellious Flemings. He must consent to pay a 
tribute to the infidel, that his hands may be free against the 
heretic. But his resolution knows no wavering. 

Let us pass by some score of eventful years, and see to what 
this policy has brought him. On a cold and rainy night, a 
handful of attendants, bearing torches, conduct a litter through 
the precipitous gorges of the Tyrol. They hurry up the steeps 
with the speed of fear. Hastily they break down every bridge, 
as they cross the mountain torrents. The occupant of the litter 
is the same Charles V.—the lord of the New World and the 
Old. His hair is already grey ; his countenance dark and sickly; 
his features distorted by the torment of the gout. He is flying 
from a Protestant army. Ina few hours the pursuing troopers 
of Prince Maurice will enter Innspruck; they will ransack his 
furniture ; they will fill their pockets with his pistoles; they will 
flaunt in the silken bravery of his Spanish suite. Consumed by 
rage and shame, he feels the gloom of his saturnine temperament 
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darkening into despair. Weary of sovereignty, weary of life, he 
knows not where to look for aid or sympathy. He suspects, 
with reason, that the Pope, chafing at imperial arrogance, has 
been the secret abettor of his foes. He knows that his own 
family have been alienated by his selfish schemes. He has been 
told how Henry of France is raising Alsace by proclamations of 
German liberty. He has played, and lost. His sun is down. 
Germany will never be Spanish now. Oh, for the quiet shadows 
of a cloister, and the sound of holy bells, and the measured lapse 
of the unmarked conventual days! 

The designs of Charles had been thus unexpectedly bafiled by 
the energy and the caution of a single mind. It was Prince 
Maurice who succeeded, where the Electors and the cities of 
Germany had so disgracefully failed. Luther had early discerned 
the nature of the young lion in that tall, swarthy, falcon-eyed 
stripling, who sat at the table of the Elector, John Frederick. 
Maurice had refused to join the Protestant league. He was 
certain of advancement from the emperor. He foresaw only dis- 
aster from the jealousy, the supineness, and the fear which para- 
lysed the counsels of the reformed. Charles, who rewarded his 
adherence at the expense of the defeated Protestants, believed 
that he had secured an unthinking tool. But Maurice was not 
born to be the tool of any man alive. Charles held in his hands 
two captives—the spiritless and faithless Philip of Hesse, and 
the simple-minded, phlegmatic Elector of Saxony. The honour 
of Maurice had been pledged for the liberation of Philip. By a 
shameless artifice Charles had retained his prisoner, and so 
inflicted insult on that honour. From that hour young Maurice 
resolved that Philip should prove the most costly captive ever 
withholden by perfidious king. His plan was never whispered in 
mortal ear. His own secretary was as completely deceived as 
the Argus-eyed spies of Charles. Day after day he lived his 
jovial life, foremost in the chase, longest at the wine, hovering 
in the train of beauty, playing high at tric-trac and ombre, far 
into the night. Yet all the while the mine is being laid; and 
the power which Charles has given to this seeming instrument 
will destroy in a week the despotic projects of a lifetime. Under 
the mask of a frivolous Paris was concealed the wise Ulysses. 
Though entrapped and beset by wiles, it does not appear that 
Maurice used any weapon which his adversaries could with reason 
account unfair. He did not violate an oath, though before him 
lay imperial example. He foiled Italian craftiness by a dissi- 
mulation yet more profound. We read with pleasure how William 
of Orange unlocked the secrets of the Spanish cabinet by a 
subtilty still deeper than the subtilty of Philip. With scarcely 
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less gratification do we follow the swift and stealthy footsteps of 
the inscrutable Maurice, as he frees his country from the toils. 
The historic judgment does not here apply the highest moral 
standard. The secrecy of the strong man must be distinguished 
from the mere deceitfulness of the weak. No man in a position 
like that of Maurice, of William, or of Cromwell, will find it 
possible to act if he cannot perfectly dissemble. The centre of 
a thousand treacherous eyes—a lovk is talkative; a start is a 
self-betrayal ; the movement of a muscle may let loose a rumour, 
or publish a resolve. ‘These men of impenetrable purpose render 
services impossible to more genial and impulsive natures. But 
for such wisdom of the serpent, the innocence of the dove could 
nowhere have survived. What does it profit a country if it has 
only Egmonts to fall blindly into the power of its Alvas? In 
an age of dissimulating policy, Germany could only be rescued 
by the most accomplished of dissemblers. 

The sudden march of Maurice on Charles, surprising him 
without money, without arms, without allies, issued in the Treaty 
of Passau (1552). This political compromise, while it arrested 
the persecuting policy of the Emperor, could effect little for the 
real redress of religious grievances. It was an armistice rather 
than a peace. It was one of those facile and futile arrangements 
which, so far from settling a dispute, contain the elements of a 
far more terrible conflict. 

During the latter half of the sixteenth century, the doctrines 
of the Reformation overspread, with little interruption, the whole 
of Southern Germany. The sumptuous and laughter-loving 
Ferdinand I. was not a persecuting emperor. The jovial Maxi- 
milian I]. was on friendly terms with the Protestants, and tole- 
rant on principle. The moody Rodolph II. shut himself up in 
his palace, little solicitous to enforce his own superstition among 
his subjects. This melancholy virtuoso was absorbed in his coins 
and pictures, his menagerie and his conservatories, his astrolabes 
and crucibles. While the emperors were formidable neither 
from ambition nor fanaticism, the power of the nobility was natu- 
rally on the increase. The dominions of the House of Austria 
were studded with the impregnable keeps, the palace-like man- 
sions, the battlemented hunting seats, of these high-spirited 
barons. The courtyard of many among their colossal fortresses 
might have contained a village. The strength and thickness of 
the walls; the prodigious size of their galleries; their cisterns 
and their kitchens are, even in their ruin, the admiration of 
every traveller. These strongholds of the ancient noblesse frowned 
from the Bohemian fastnesses and the mountain passes of Styria. 
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They were the warden towers of the vineyards and pasture lands 
of Hungary. They commanded town and hamlet, mill and corn- 
field, from the chain of heights above the wooded slopes of the 
great Danubian valley. Within fifty years from the peace of 
Passau, almost every one of the great feudatories of the Empire 
had thrown off the yoke of the old religion. As Protestants they 
became more independent of the emperor. Enriched by the 
appropriation of Church property, they were better able than ever 
to maintain that independence. They formed a league among 
themselves for the assertion of aristocracy against monarchy. It 
seemed as though the new religion was about to conserve the old 
feudalism against the centralizing tendency of modern times. 
Throughout the hereditary possessions of the Hapsburg family, 
the imperial authority was liable to check at every point from a 
Protestant nobility supported by a Protestant people. The 
Venetian ambassador reported that-but a tenth of Germany re- 
mained true to the ancient faith. Every young Austrian of rank, 
who would follow the prevailing fashion, enrolled his name 
among the students of Wittemberg. Evenin Bavaria the nobles 
were rapidly forsaking Rome. In the Archduchy of Austria 
but five of the noble houses remained Papists; in Carinthia, 
there were seven ; in Styria, not more than one. 

As the seventeenth century is just about to open, with Pro- 
testantism thus triumphant, a youth of nineteen, prostrate at the 
feet of Pope Clement VIII.,is taking a vow to restore, though at 
peril of his life, the supremacy of the Romish faith. This is Fer- 
dinand of Styria, who will become the Philip II. of Germany. For 
forty years—during nearly one-half of that time as emperor—this 
man of one idea, this automaton of the priesthood, will have life 
and movement only for the extirpation of the Protestant religion. 
‘ Better a desert than a country full of heretics, was his answer 
to the remonstrance of a cardinal who retained some grains of 
prudence, some sparks of humanity. He was heard to say that 
if he saw at once an angel and a priest, his homage should be 
rendered, first and lowliest, to the churchman, not the seraph. 
The extravagance of his servility anticipated all that even 
Jesuitism could demand. By day the Jesuit was ever at his 
elbow; by night the Jesuit had access to his bedside. The 
Jesuit was the instigator of every waking act; the Jesuit was the 
guardian angel of his very dreams. Other emperors had placed 
their glory in successful resistance to the papal pretensions, in 
victories which humbled the Crescent before the Cross, or in 
campaigns which laid the keys of wealthy cities at their feet. 
But Ferdinand is never so happy as when they allow him to per- 
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form some menial office in the cloister or the church. This 
shaveling Cesar is proud to minister as an acolyte at mass, or to 
toll the bell for vespers. 

Ferdinand began his work, while archduke, by burning Luther- 
anism out of his own provinces, Styria, Carniola, and Carinthia. 
The nobles fled to Bohemia, whence, on a future day, they were 
to march an avenging army to the gates of Vienna. The people 
beheld with dismay bonfires of Bibles in every market-place. 
They saw their churches in flames, and the gibbet erected among 
the ruins of the sanctuary. Then they themselves, refusing to 
recant, were driven from their native land, wounded by the brutal 
troopers, impoverished by the pitiless law. 

It may be difficult to conceive a hatred more implacable than 
that which Ferdinand already bore to the Protestant name. But 
scarcely had he been elected emperor, when an event occurred 
which added to the fury of his fanaticism the rankling sense of 
personal insult. The nobles rose in armed defence, at once of 
their religion and their order. His capital was beleaguered by 
the Bohemian forces. The balls crashed through his palace 
windows. Through one age-long night he clung im terror to his 
crucifix. In the morning he was in the hands of angry Austrian 
noblemen. But at that moment the bugles of Dampierre are 
heard in the palace-yard. Five hundred Walloons have saved the 
imperial devotee ! 

Ferdinand was acoward. When a youth of twenty-two, in the 
midst of his soldiers, clad in gorgeous armour, he had galloped 
away with his suite from the dust of a herd of bullocks and 
swine. He had been horribly frightened by those Bohemians, and 
nothing is so unforgiving as fear. It would have been easy to 
predict the kind of vengeance such a man would exact, when, by 
the victory of the White Mountain, his generals had placed Bo- 
hemia at hismercy. Heretained his victims within his reach by 
feigned moderation and promises of pardon. Then he struck the 
blow. The most revered of the Bohemian magnates were mar- 
tyred in the circus of Prague. Forty-three millions of florins re- 
plenished the imperial exchequer from the confiscated estates of 
those who were professedly pardoned. ‘The resources, the liber- 
ties, the records, the literature of Bohemia, were destroyed for 
ever. Then Moravia, Upper and Lower Austria, and Silesia, 
were devastated by every atrocity of persecution. The arts of 
the Jesuit and the ferocity of Dohna’s dragoons were combined, 
to ‘ work out salvation,’ as it was called, by treachery, by pillage, 
by torture, by massacre. In Silesia (which had surrendered, 
trusting to the imperial promise), we are told how two officers, 
seizing each the leg of a child, cleft it in twain, and delivered the 
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two halves to the parents, saying, ‘ There you have it, sub utraque.’ 


The north and west of Germany were filled with refugees. Fer- 
dinand was about to realize his choice. The desert was begin- 
ning to take the place of heresy, and he gave thanks accordingly 
to the Virgin and the saints. 

The old aristocracy of Austria was now replaced by a new one 
—by Italian, Spanish, and Croatian parvenus—by creatures pam- 
pered with the spoils of the wealthiest heretical houses, devoted 
to Rome, to Hapsburg, and the Jesuits. The profits of the pro- 
scription were enormous, for it was to their riches more than to 
their vpinions that the majority of the victims owed their fate. 
Like the king of the vultures, the emperor first gorged himself, 
while, at respectful distance, the meaner birds of prey stood 
watching round, waiting to pounce on the remains his appetite 

might allow them. A few of the ancient families still surv ived, 
but. their position was isolated and precarious. They occupied 
an uncertain eminence—the monuments of that vanishing system 
which had once sustained them in such numbers and such 
strength. They resembled those scattered boulders of rock which 
are seen in the Alpine valleys—fragments once supported, with a 
multitude of their fellows, by the great platform of a glacier ; but 
now left behind, resting on the peaks and ridges of the ice, soon 
to slide down into the abysses upon either side. 

The complete overthrow of the Protestant cause in Bohemia 
was but the first of many disasters. The conflict was next main- 
tained by two gallant soldiers of fortune—the fair-haired, hump- 
backed Mansfeld, and the open-handed, chivalrous Brunswick. 
Both were compelled to give way before the overwhelming forces 
of the Empire. Then the King of Denmark assumed the lead. 
But the royal veteran was driven back through his own territo- 
ries, hunted to his ships, forced to sue for peace. The counter- 
reformation was everywhere triumphant. The armies of the great 
Roman Catholic League were victorious from the Pomeranian 
marches to the shores of the Adriatic. 

But this imposing success was fraught with danger to Ferdi- 
nand. The head of Papal Christendom, and the Cardinal who 
governed France, could neither of them behold without alarm the 
dangerous preponderance which the House of Austria had ac- 
quired by its zeal. Germany lay mute at the feet of the dictator 
Wallenstein—the worshipped leader of the finest army in Europe. 
This Duke of Friedland, with his hundred and fifty thousand 
men, was known to be devoted to the imperial interest. No 
sooner had Charles V. overthrown the Protestant League, than 
the jealous pontiff had begun to intrigue against the too suc- 
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formidable than had been that of Charles. The consequence is 
obvious. The leaders of the grand erusade against Protestantism 
were at once divided into two parties. The old feud of Guelph 
and Ghibelline was revived in the seventeenth century, under 
other names and with other tactics—was revived in the presence 
of an adversary contending for very life, humbled indeed, but 
exasperated and indomitable. That strife among the victors 
brought breathing time, brought succour to the vanquished. 
Once more the fallen cause of the Protestant found an avenger, 
and the invading armies of Gustavus overran the region which 
had been the source and scene of such innumerable wrongs. 

On the one side Richelieu, on the other Wallenstein, led the 
two great sections of the Roman Catholic party. The intrigues 
of the former were seconded by the pope, by Maximilian of 
Bavaria, the head of the Popish League, by the new nobles of 
the Empire, by the Jesuits, and by the Italo-Spanish faction at 
the Court. Wallenstein, on the other hand, was strong in the 
greatness of his name, the devotion of his army, and, for a 
time, in the support of the emperor. He had crushed the Pro- 
testant power to make the emperor mighty, not to aggrandize 
the pope. He had not drawn his sword to become the execu- 
tioner of the priesthood. He was the head of the German against 
the Italian interest. He sought to humble electors, dukes, and 
princes, that Ferdinand might rule them as the kings of France 
and Spain controlled their own noblesse. He would have re- 
modelled the Empire, substituting for the smaller Protestant 
princes a military aristocracy, like that which afterwards sprang 
up beneath the eagles of Napoleon. At a word from his master, 
he would have marched to the gates of Rome. He was prepared 
to carry the war into the heart of France. There he would have 
raised the nobles against Richelieu and the Crown, as Richelieu 
had supported the German princes against himself and Ferdi- 
nand. But Jesuit intrigue and French diplomacy prevailed on 
the emperor to dismiss the man whose genius might have given 
him almost universal monarchy. 

The retirement of Wallenstein outshone the splendours of im- 
perial state. His officers became his courtiers. His sumptuous 
table, with its hundred dishes, was surrounded by his great 
captains, pensioned, to the very least of them, with a princely 
revenue. Sixty noble pages, gorgeous in azure velvet and in 
gold brocade, waited on the stern and mysterious chieftain who 
read his greatness in the stars. Four-and-twenty chamberlains, 
with their golden keys, did the honours of his palace. In his 
stables a thousand steeds were feeding at marble mangers. A 
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hundred carriages accompanied him when he travelled forth, 
fifty drawn by six horses, fifty drawn by four. 

The victories of Gustayus Adolphus restored the dreaded 
Friedliinder to the supreme command. He was the only leader 
who could save the terrified priests of Vienna from the redoubted 
‘Snow-King.’ He felt his power, and demanded unlimited con- 
trol. He rescued Austria, and became in fact the master of the 
state. Such services could never be forgiven. It was pretended 
that he had conspired against that authority which he had always 
laboured to make absolute. Ferdinand was thankful to be re- 
lieved by the hand of the assassin from the burthen of a benefit 
too great to be endured. And beside this, the confiscation of a 
fortune so colossal would fill his coffers in a moment. 

An old legend relates how on the incautious opening of a 
letter sent by a water-demon, there trickled first of all a few 
drops of water from the corner of the scroll. The drops ran 
into a stream; the stream swelled to an inexhaustible flood; till 
at last the strength of a great inundation undermined a moun- 
tain, pushed aside and overthrew its toppling bulk, so that the 
summit which the stars had visited became the bed of raging 
torrents. Somewhat thus did the fateful missives of diplomacy, 
fraught with subtle influences of evergrowing force, overturn 
Wallenstein, the mighty one—the holder of sumless gold, the 
feaster of marauding men of prey—and the mountain that stood 
so strong, that was the haunt of the eagle, the lair of the lion, 
fell prostrate with all its hoard of golden ore, and all its shadowy 
forest secresies, and the place thereof knew it no more! 

Ferdinand II. did not live to see the close of the Thirty-Years’ 
War. His successor, a third Ferdinand, beheld the final desola- 
tion of every district which former campaigns had spared. Cos- 
sacks and Poles, Walloons and Croats, and—ruthless as the worst 
—the imperial troops themselves, completed the ravage of his 
fairest possessions. His arms were everywhere unfortunate. His 
family fled with their treasure to the heart of Styria, and were 
robbed upon the road by the bandit-soldiery of the Empire. For 
eight months a pupil of Gustavus lay encamped in the very centre 
of his realm; and there was now no Wallenstein whose genius 
might arrest the progress of the Swede. We read in the saintly fable 
of the Middle Age of that fell dragon which swallowed St. Margaret 
and her cross, and then, smitten by the power of the holy thing he 
had devoured, lay grovelling in the throes of death, and yielded up, 
from his bursting entrails, the fatal prey. It seemed as though the 
persecuting Empire, having in like manner devoured Protestantism, 
was now about to be rent asunder and to perish in these convul- 

sions—the victim, also, of its own ravening fury. 
G2 
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. The peace of Westphalia frustrated for ever the Hapsburg 
design of rendering all Germany one absolute and Catholic 
monarchy. A great combined effort among the Romanist powers 
of Europe, to destroy the reformed religion by the sword, had 
signally failed. As they owed their first advantages to dissension 
emong Protestants, so they owed their final discomfiture to dis- 
sension among themselves. The most zealous among them had 
exhausted their own resources by the ferocity of their crusade. 
Devout and devastated Austria saw heretical Sweden and Bran- 
denburg aggrandized by a war which had been undertaken to 
extinguish heresy. The very violence of her efforts had only 
raised barriers against herself. There are shores upon our island 
which owe their safety from the encroachments of the sea to that 
beach of pebbles which the sea itself has thrown up. The 
more frequent and furious the storms, the more do they add to 
the bulk of this protecting dyke, which they create while they 
assail. Somewhat thus did the blind fury of Austria, in her 
resolve to overwhelm the Protestants, eventually build about her, 
like a breakwater, an entrenchment of Protestant states, on the 
north and on the west. At the conclusion of the war, she saw 
the Dutch Republic acknowledged as a sovereign power. She 
saw France assume the lead in Europe. Was it for this that 
Ferdinand had paid the Cossack hordes to burn by hundreds his 
thriving Austrian villages, to maim and massacre by thousands 
the most industrious of his subjects? It was true that the House 
of Hapsburg could now hold court at Vienna, surrounded by an 
aristocracy the most servile in the world—by ennobled free- 
booters, spies, and desperadoes—by informers gorged with the 
price of infamy, and butchers red with the blood of the people— 
by men whose villanies were to be reckoned by the decorations 
which they wore—men who owed the glitter on their breasts to 
the blackness of their hearts. But by a righteous retribution, 
the gain to tyranny at home was the loss of influence abroad. 
German princes did not now, as formerly, call the emperor master. 
Compared with the King of France, he was insignificant. The 
emperor was a hero to the valets of the Empire—and to them 
alone. 

The age of religious wars had passed away before the Thirty- 
Years’ War attained its close. Already had the European states 
began to form combinations on a principle which overlooked the 
differences of creed. No man did so much as Richelieu to in- 
troduce this great change in the international ‘politics of the 
continent. That rigid churchman, the persecutor of the Huguenot 
at home, was abroad the ally of the Protestant Swede against 
the Catholic emperor. It was Richelieu who arranged that peace 
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with Poland which left Gustavus Adolphus free toassail the Em- 
pire. Throughout his brief and glorious career Gustavus found 
his best auxiliary in the arts, the money, and the arms of France. 
When the Swedish hero was no more, his Chancellor Oxensteirn 
concerted his plans with Richelieu, and his general, Wrangel, laid 
waste Bavaria in company with Turenne. When the danger of 
Austrian supremacy had passed by, the ambition of Louis XIV. 
repeatedly united the Papal and the Protestant powers of Europe 
against the overweening pretensions of France. At the head of 
one such coalition stood William III. The victories of another 
were won by Marlborough and Eugene. When the war of the 
Spanish succession opened, the Jesuits who ruled the punctiligus 
dulness of the Austrian court were but too happy to secure the 
support of the heretic. The monkish Leopold filled his ranks 
with Prussian and Hanoverian troops, his exchequer with Dutch 
and English gold. But this assistance was not obtained with- 
out mortifying concessions. Such an alliance with powerful and 
wealthy Protestant communities let in some rays of light which 
pierced even the priestly darkness of the imperial cabinet. A 
step had been gained when the emperor could affect no longer 
to ignore the political existence of heresy among the states of 
Europe. The power of obscurantism in Austria itself was still 
farther shaken when that country became dependent on Pro- 
testant governments for supplies. A third shock was inflicted 
by the entrance into the very court of Vienna of that sceptical 
philosophy which had been rendered fashionable by France. 
Thus far Austria was compelled to advance a little with the 
rest of the world. But the Austria of the present day—the 
Austria of the Concordat—seeks to abolish all memory of her 
brief twilight, and would return to a more than medieval 
darkness. 

In Joseph I. the Empire received a sovereign whose youth, 
unlike that of his predecessors, had never been poisoned by the 
arts of priestly education. Never had emperor exacted with 
more insufferable rigour the ceremonial observance of a court. 
But under the cumbrous traditional mechanism a new spirit was 
at work. During his short reign the War of the Succession was 
prosecuted with a vigour which amazed those courtiers who had 
grown old under the Chinese régime of that phlegmatic teller-of- 
beads, Leopold I, Joseph read and thought for himself. He 
was an enthusiastic admirer of Marlborough. He placed Eugene 
on the footing of a friend. He mortified the Jesuits by his 
sneers ; he terrified them by his threats. In vain did they write 
home to the Pope; in vain did they dress up their best ghost, to 
scare the innovator with menace from another world. The hob- 
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goblin was flung into the palace moat. His Holiness was told to 
be quiet, lest worse things might follow 

The successor of Joseph—that feeble and listless piece of 
pomposity, Charles VI.—ventured, in many things, to follow the 
more liberal policy of his brother. For he had visited England 
and Holland, to whose alliance he was under the deepest obliga- 
tion. He held the Jesuits in check, and so arrested extensive 
persecution. He enforced conventual reforms, and so put down 
many houses of ill-fame. 

Charles was not only himself destitute of vigour and ability, 
he knew not how to discern or appreciate such qualities in 
others. Yet the finest military talents of the age were engaged 
to fight his battles. Peterborough and Starhemberg retrieved 
his fortunes in Spain. Eugene, as commander, diplomatist, and 
statesman, devoted to a thankless master the maturity of his 
extraordinary powers. 

It is impossible to proceed with the story of Austrian absolu- 
tism till we have. paused to look on this Eugene—so incom- 
parably the greatest man of his time—in so many of his thoughts 
beyond it—so wise, so brave, so good. His personal appearance 
is by no means one of promise. Below the middle height, with a 
long lean face, of dark complexion, with a prominent nose, its 
great nostrils blackened by Spanish snuff, his dark and lustrous 
eyes are the only redeeming feature in a countenance usually 
directed upwards, as though wistfully seeking a something in the 
air. His demeanour is courteous, measured, almost cold. He 
is not more superior to the men about him at Vienna by the 
fertility and compass of his genius than by the moral elevation 
of his character. Where bribery is universal and excused, 
Eugene is incorruptible. Where implacability is identical with 
honour, Eugene was never known to avenge himself upon an 
adversary. Assailed by intrigue and calumny in their most try- 
ing forms, he retained unruffled his admirable good humour. Dur- 
ing a time of distress, Eugene increased the number of his workmen 
when others were reducing theirs. He declared himself prompted 
to religion, not so much by a dread of God as by gratitude for 
his benefits. ‘IfI thought,’ said he, ‘ that my soul would die 
* with my body, I should still strive after goodness, I should act 
‘as Ido now. During many years of Jesuit censorship, art had 
disappeared, and literature grown dumb. Eugene adorned the 
capital with public buildings. It was his delight to fill his choice 
and sumptuous library with curious books and manuscripts. His 
collection of engravings is still the pride of the Imperial gallery. 
He was the friend of Leibnitz, he corresponded with Montes- 
quieu and Boethave. So many famous victories never awakened 
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in him the insolence of success, or the vain man’s craving for 
applause. Never had the empire at the head of affairs a coun- 
sellor so free from the characteristic vices of the imperial 
policy,—a grovelling despair after failure, a rapacious arrogance 
after success. He did all that one man could do to restrain the 
senseless extravagance of the court, and to bring about a more 
equable distribution of the public burdens. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that a character so great and noble became the 
natural mark of Jesuit malignity. There is reason to suppose 
that a poisoned letter (happily, fatal only to a dog,) which Eugene 
received after the battle of Oudemarde, was, in fact, a character- 
istic token of regard from the fathers of the Society of Jesus. 

Very striking is the contrast afforded by the courts of Berlin 
and of Vienna under the contemporary sovereigns, Frederick Wil- 
liam I. and Charles VI. At the former you see only military 
men: everywhere blue coats, pigtails, and long swords: no flow- 
ing perukes, gorgeous brocades, or French finery. At the latter, 
the throng of courtiers wear the short black Spanish cloak, set 
off with point lace, red stockings and red shoes. No one in regi- 
mentals is presentable. Those who glitter with jewellery are the 
high nobility. Those distinguished by red heels are the lesser— 
the Di minores. There stands the emperor, splendid with 
scarlet and gold embroidery, bedecked with many-coloured 
plumes, while every one bows low, and drops upon one knee. 
His very name may not be pronounced on a public occasion 
without a similar reverence. Ten paces taken by him are equi- 
valent to thirty paces advanced by an elector; and the Lord 
Chamberlain would pronounce the imperial glory for ever tarnished 
if his Majesty acknowledged the electoral genuflexion by more 
than half a bow. Those admitted to an audience have paid 
much and waited long. 

At Berlin, on the contrary, Frederick William calls every 
officer his comrade. Every private among his dear ‘ blue boys’ 
finds ready access to a sovereign who is rather his colonel than 
his king. He is a father, in his rough fashion, to all the men of 
that tall Potsdam guard which his crimps have collected for him 
from every part of Europe. For giants are his hobby; and at 
Potsdam it is not length of pedigree or length of purse, but length 
of man which carries the day. At Vienna there are some thou- 
sand chamberlains. At Berlin, four generals suffice, for all such 
offices, a king who lives hard, works hard, and expects all about 
him to do likewise. Both courts lead a monotonous life, from 
causes the most opposite. At the one there is too much to do, 
at the other too little. The monotony of Berlin is the monotony 
of a barracks and a house of business combined—now the parade, 
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now the accounts, now the audience, as each inexorable hour 
draws on with its methodical press of work. The monotony of 
Vienna is that of interminable ceremonies, torpid drives, leaden 
pageantry. The Prussian king seems to be always inspecting 
balance-sheets or drilling his men. The Austrian emperor is 
always seated in state upon his throne, or kneeling in state in 
his church, During Lent, church-going was carried to such 
excess that life must have been scarcely supportable. Poor Duc 
de Richelieu! Nothing on earth would have induced him to be- 
come ambassador at Vienna, if he could have foreseen his fate. ‘ No 
‘ one,’ he writes, ‘ but a Capuchin in the rudest health, could hold 
‘ out under the life we have been living lately. I have not had 
‘ a quarter of an hour a day to myself. Between Palm Sunday and 
‘the Wednesday after Easter I calculate that I have passed a 
‘ hundred hours in church with the emperor! Unfeignedly do 
we pity him. It ought to have been considered in his salary. 
The emperor always considered it beneath him to inquire into 
money matters. So half Vienna lived on his kitchen and cellar. 
It is easy to understand how it happened that one year he was 
charged 4000 florins for his parsley. Official and courtly blood- 
suckers drained the resources of the state. To walk thirty miles 
on a hot day might somewhat fatigue a robust pedestrian, even 
on level ground, and in England; but it would be impossible to 
walk half that distance through some of the woody regions of 
India, with midges and gnats, ticks and musquitoes, biting the 
skin or burrowing in the flesh, with fifty leeches clinging to each 
leg, with leeches crawling down the back, leeches trying to hang 
at either eyelid. But such a traveller in India is not at greater 
disadvantage, compared with him in England, than the Austrian 
government of Charles VI., compared with the administration of 
Prussia under her second king. Frederick William drove hard 
bargains with every one. No aristocratic idlers sauntered about 
the precincts of his court. He was rough in manners, furious in 
temper, coarse in speech. He seldom passed a day without 
venting a passion by kicking, caning, and cursing some one near 
him. But he was an honest man, and he had a conscience. His 
people never groaned under a burden which he was too selfish, 
too indolent, or too timid to remove. He treated with bitter 
contempt the petty disputes about place and precedence which at 
Vienna would have assumed an import scarcely less momentous 
than the arrangement of a treaty or the scheme of a campaign. 
Eleven of his ministers of state were commoners by birth. He 
promoted officers from the ranks. He would be served by none 
but Prussians. He bequeathed to his successor a treasury filled 
by parsimonious self-denial; an army, the best disciplined in 
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Europe ; and subjects united as one man in that vigorous sense 
of nationality which no art could kindle in the apathetic masses 
under Austrian rule. Throughout the Austrian dominions routine 
and ceremony were a kind of perpetual consuls—a duumvirate, 
regulating and marring all things, from the course of justice to 
the courses of a dinner-table. A dish had to pass through four- 
and-twenty hands before it could reach its destination beneath 
the nose of Majesty. A memorial, or the account of a public 
creditor, had to be entered, re-entered, reported on, signed, copied, 
viséd, and what not, by more than eighty persons. To such pro- 
cesses our ‘Circumlocution Office’ is a winged Mercury. In 
Prussia the courts were terrified into better speed, lest the king 
should come in and imprison or hang judge, attorney, or accused, 
out of hand, to have the matter somehow done with. Lawyers 
he abhorred, and would not suffer one of the tribe to live in 
the country lest the farmers should grow litigious. 

A room is still shown in the palace at Berlin where Frederick 
William was accustomed to pass his evenings—the president of a 
smoking-club, This apartment was kept neat and clean as a 
Dutch kitchen—was much like one, indeed, with its plain furni- 
ture, and shelves of blue crockery. It is easy for imagination to 
fill it once more with clouds of smoke, and to discern through the 
azure mist, the king, his ministers, his generals, the envoys from 
foreign courts, perhaps some princely visitor, all seated round the 
long table, every man with his pipe in his mouth and a foaming 
tankard before him. The table is covered with German and 
French papers. Near the king sits General Grumbkow, a 
soldier without courage, a boon companion without faith, but 
a man who knows how to make himself necessary. Biberius 
Grumbkow, they call him, for he is a hard-drinking old gourmand, 
He alone keeps an extravagant table, and the frugal king sends 
the foreign princes and ambassadors to him for entertainment. 
He is always needy, and always bribed, now by England, now by 
Austria. Opposite to Grumbkow sits his enemy, the rough- 
spoken but kindly Prince of Anhalt Dessau, to whose spirit and 
discipline the army owes so much. Near him sits Igen, the 
polite, the crafty, the clear-headed,—a man of imperturbable 
serenity and unfathomable purpose. He has the department for 
foreign affairs,—the truest-hearted, farthest-sighted counsellor 
the king possesses. He, too, dislikes and suspects the servile 
Grumbkow. But Grumbkow has at once a paymaster and a sup- 
porter in his neighbour Seckendorf, the Austrian ambassador, 
who seldom quits the side of the king from seven in the morning 
to eleven or twelve at night, fair weather or foul, at the chase or 
the table, at the club or the parade ; who has bribed every acces- 
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sible person from minister to valet ; who lives only to keep his 
majesty in good humour with the Court of Vienna. Seckendorf 
hates tobacco; but see how he fingers his empty pipe, how he 
works his upper lip, in courtly imitation, and seems to smoke as 
hard as the king himself. Observe, especially, that fat man, in a 
preposterous white wig, with a chamberlain’s gold key fastened 
to his coat. He is just standing up to deliver a pedantic expla- 
nation of some allusion in a newspaper more recondite than 
usual. It is Gundling, at once the court scholar and court fool 
—the butt of those merciless practical jokes in which Frederick 
William so delights. The favourite sport of the club is to tickle 
the vanity of the poor man by promises and flattery; to make 
him drunk and then disfigure him ; to hoax him by sarcastic pre- 
ferments, and then madden him by ridicule and horse-play. You 
see those small pans on the table, full of burning turf for light- 
ing the pipes. One evening, a rival savant was introduced into 
the club to tease Gundling by presenting him with a satire he 
had composed against him as the ‘ Learned Fool.’ Well, one of 
those very pans did the enraged Gundling snatch up, and flung 
the contents thereof into his adversary’s face. But the enemy, 
nimble and strong, flew at him, mastered the heavy doctor with 
one hand, and in the other, flourishing the glowing pan, bela- 
boured therewith the massive stern-works of the hapless Gund- 
ling to his heart's content. Sing, O Muse! the conflict of the 
sages—the encouraging shouts, and the tearful laughter of the 
club—the crash of broken pipes, and the torrents of spilt beer— 
the exultant face of the flagellator, with singed eyebrows and 
blackened cheeks—the yells and oaths of the struggling Gund- 
ling, as the branding implement descends, and is pressed home ; 
and how, for four long weeks to come, he was disqualified utterly 
for that sedentary life, so dear to every lover of books ! 

In his foreign policy, Frederick William remained long faithful 
to the interests of the Empire. But the eccentric and par- 
simonious monarch of a new-made kingdom was secretly 
despised at Vienna. The advisers of the emperor presumed on 
Prussian subservience. They did not think it worth their while 
to be grateful where they believed they might be with impunity 
unjust. The indignant old king prophesied that his son would 
one day chastise this imperial pride. 

This son of his—this Fritz, whom he had kicked and cuffed 
so unmercifully, for his love of French and Frenchmen, of music, 
and of books, was fully equal to the enterprise bequeathed him. 
The first Prussian king, elated with his new dignity, had rejoiced 
in the mere pomp of royalty. The second had prepared the 
materials of its strength. The third was resolved to make 
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manifest before the eyes of Europe both the substance and the 
show of a formidable power. Only by a great war could such 
a position be asserted ; and in a great war he speedily engaged. 

Yet the genius of Frederick the Great was not essentially 
military. By inborn tendency he was more a man of letters 
than a man of the sword. Literature was his earliest passion, 
and his latest. His literary ability, however misdirected, was 
far above mediocrity. He wrote bad French verses, it is true; 
but to write good French verses is possible only for a French- 
man. His prose style received the praise of Gibbon. His 
reputation as an author has risen rapidly since the appearance 
of a correct edition of his works. His history excels in the 
sterling manly qualities. It shows that he could render full 
justice to an enemy. It delineates character, on the way, with 
that suggestive terseness so rare, except among writers who 
have been at once men of action and men of books. The first 
military essays of Frederick, on the contrary, were by no means 
promising. He fled from the field of Mollwitz. He owed his 
first great defeat to his refusal to follow the wiser counsel 
of Prince Maurice of Dessau. He acknowledged that he went 
to school to the enemy. But the secret of his strength lay m a 
power of endurance which no disasters could exhaust, a power of 
will which no obstacle could turn aside. That right royal deter- 
mination would have given him pre-eminence in any province of 
human action wherein the bold man and the patient is assured 
of success. The art of poetry was not to be learnt; but the art 
of war it was possible to acquire; and in that art this man of 
iron, winning some new lesson from every defeat and every vic- 
tory, became ere long a master. 

With the opening of the Seven Years’ War commences a novel 
system of alhance in Europe. France and Austria—since the 
days of Richelieu so invariably foes—become fast friends. ‘To 
the two Romanist powers are opposed the two Protestant— 
England and Prussia. Both the German courts are in want of 
money. A golden stream of subsidy flows from England into 
Prussia, from France into Austria. But England was the better 
paymaster, and Prussia the better economist. Frederick said 
that he retained Silesia, in the end, because he kept the last 
dollar in his pocket. Napoleon used to say, that in every battle 
the victory lay with him to whose last battalion the enemy had 
nothing to oppose. What is true of men in an engagement is 
no less true of money in a war. 

The war was commenced by Frederick with characteristic 
energy. All the resources of his kingdom were collected for the 
struggle. There is no waste, no idle show; all is grim, terrible 
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earnest, His plans are secret, his execution swift and unerring. 
Silesia has received him with joy. Saxony is soon at his feet, 
The treachery of allies, the overwhelming combination of his 
enemies, cannot dismay him. Defeats which would have driven 
many a more skilful leader to submission, are with him the pre- 
cursors of new victories. He is greatest at the most critical 
moments. In this lay his superiority. Admirable was the 
vigour of his design, when his army was in its strength; but 
surpassing all, the higher daring of his greatest exploits when 
that army had become a wreck. 

Nor was vigour wanting to the councils of Maria Theresa. 
Her personal antipathy to Frederick amounted to a mania. The 
wary Daun was a skilful general; but, happily for Frederick, 
fettered by bigwigs of the Aulic Council. The genius of Loudon— 
that red-haired, ill-favoured, taciturn man, whom they cannot 
appreciate at Vienna—was of a much higher order. But, hap- 
pily once more for Frederick, Loudon was ill supported. Austrian 
corruption had so impoverished the treasury, that his victories 
were barren. But the master mind of the imperial cabinet, the 
real antagonist of Frederick, was Prince Kaunitz. It was he 
who secured the alliance of France when the war began. It was 
he who repaired the shattered finances of Austria when the war 
had closed. While ambassador at Paris, Kaunitz had won over 
Madame de Pompadour. He returned to Vienna to make French 
influence paramount there. At his instance, the haughty Maria 
Theresa wrote to the mistress of a French king as to an intimate 
on equal terms. Great, indeed, is the contrast between Kaunitz 
and Austria’s former great statesman and captain, Eugene. 
France was to Eugene an abomination ; but Kaunitz beheld in a 
Parisian salon his ideal of life. With Eugene is brave and 
simple nature, fresh and beautiful. With Kaunitz all is hard 
and artificial brilliance. The contrast between these two natures 
resembles that between a May-day bough, fragrant with blossoms, 
bright with dew, and those branches which the Salzburg miners 
produce from their pits, glittering with metallic deposit, en- 
crusted upon every spray with a sparry frostwork of diamond, 
but sapless, scentless, dead. Kaunitz rivalled Frederick himself 
in his admiration for the genius of Voltaire. He viewed the 
priesthood through the medium of Moliére’s Tartuffe. It was 
he who extorted from the reluctant, and even weeping, Empress, 
an order for the suppression of the Jesuits. Her consent was 
only yielded when the minister disclosed to her the way in which 
her Jesuit confessor had forwarded her most secret thoughts to 
Rome. The resolute example set by Kaunitz was afterwards 
followed by Choiseul in France, and Pombal in Portugal. But 
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these expulsions of the order by indignant governments brought 
only a temporary relief,—like that obtained by the peasant in 
the Roman apologue, when he shook his coat to free himself 
from vermin. 
Meanwhile the state of France under Louis XV. and the 
Pomradour was in reality more critical than even that of 
Austria under the heaviest reverses of the war. Yet Kaunitz— 
wise for his generation only—believed that he had found, in the 
decaying monarchy of France, a tower of strength for the 
decrepid Empire. He kept up a constant correspondence with 
the mistress, and arranged the alliance with her minister 
Bernis,—that rotund and brilliant little abbé—that comfortable 
Horace, summoned to the arduous post of a Richelieu. Poor 
Bernis was an honest man, who did his best, and was over- 
whelmed by a situation beyond his powers. Scarcely had his 
treaty been sealed, and the war fairly set on foot, when Frede- 
rick, at Rossbach, humbled the arms of France by an overthrow 
so easy and so complete, that the memory of Agincourt might 
count as glory in comparison. The French army, so gay in all 
the finery of war, with its following host of hair-dressers and 
grisettes, had been scattered to the winds by the Prussian 
cuirassiers. Among the populace of Paris the murmurs grew 
loud and menacing. But the king and the court were insensible 
to national disgrace. They thought only of comforting M. de 
Soubise, who had lost a battle. Bernis was on the rack while 
Louis XV. staked the fortunes of a great kingdom with less 
thought than he would play a card. ‘ There is no king,’ he 
cried, ‘ there are no generals, there are no ministers. Had we 
‘but one man among us with a will, | would be his clerk to- 
‘morrow! For himself, he can but invoke the saints, remon- 
strate, lament, entreat, alike in vain. His power is too re- 
stricted, his will is too weak. He must send for Choiseul, and 
at last give place to him. At this point the account of Dr. 
Vehse is not quite accurate. The impression he conveys with 
regard to the ultimate change of ministry in France is correct. 
Not so his indication of the steps which led to it. Choiseul was 
recalled from Vienna to Paris at the instance, not of Kaunitz, 
but of Bernis himself. As for Bernis, a little mortification was 
soon swallowed up in a sense of unspeakable relief, when he 
found himself eventually displaced by the new-comer. Now 
the worthy abbé will compose his shattered nerves, will sleep 
once more, will fill up those strange hollows in his cheeks, and 
lose that frightful sallowness. He will be honoured and success- 
ful hereafter as cardinal diplomatist—a shrewd observer, a 
skilful winning talker—but never more will he covet such re- 
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sponsibility at such a court. In truth, the days of the old 
régime in France were already numbered. One of the early 
metrical romances of Germany represents a warrior as lying, 
wounded and helpless, for years upon a couch, unable to find 
release in death, till a knight should come, who by asking ques- 
tions concerning his sad estate should break the spell and give 
him power to die. Thus sick and powerless lay the monarchy of 
France. At length French philosophy appeared, and began its 
questioning. From that moment the old enchantment begins to 
lose its force: the dying monarchy will soon be dead. 

On the conclusion of the Thirty Years’ War, Frederick devoted 
the remaining half of his reign to the restoration of that pros- 
perity which so desperate a conflict had destroyed. He remitted 
the taxes, for aseason, where the losses had fallen most heavily. 
His timely munificence retrieved the fortunes of many a ruined 
noble, and enabled the decimated and poverty-stricken peasantry 
to resume the tillage of the land. He did his utmost to promote 
commerce and manufacture. Many of his regulations for the 
encouragement of trade were in reality injurious to its interests. 
But the good-will of his intention was itself no small impetus to 
industry,—somewhat as the confidence which the assurances of 
a physician inspire is frequently sufficient to effect a cure, though 
some of his medicines may have been positively mischievous. 
Frederick declared all citizens equal in the eyes of the law, he 
abolished torture, he facilitated justice, he rendered his peasantry 
the envy of surrounding states. But in the arbitrary character 
of these well-meant reforms lay the secret of their insufficiency. 
To give them permanence, they required a succession of sove- 
reigns as restless, as indefatigable, as peremptory, as Frederick 
himself. His government was an organization of which he him- 
self was alone the life. It was not a legislation with a vitality 
of its own. Prussia flourished while Frederick lived, because his 
personal influence was everywhere active, everywhere discernible. 
The royal mind, pervading and embracing every social function, 
was the element in which the country had its being. The indi- 
viduality of the governor was to the economy of the governed 
what the ocean is to the ocean plant. No sooner had his influ- 
ence ebbed away, than the institutions he left behind began to 
lose activity and vigour, fell into collapse, hung shapeless and 
lustreless as the sea-weed abandoned by the tide upon the sands. 

Tn the Austrian empire, the policy of Maria Theresa was de- 
voted to the extinction of every national feeling among the 
different races subject to her sway. 

The Bohemians were cruelly oppressed. The Magyar nobles 
were lured away from Hungary, and turned into fawning courtiers. 
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The Sclavonic provinces were allowed to retain just so much of 
strength as might render them serviceable jailors for imprisoned 
Hungary. The centralizing process of ‘Germanisation’ was quietly 
carried on by covering the empire with a network of civil func- 
tionaries, the creatures of the cabinet. This bureaucracy dis- 
placed the old aristocratic power, without lightening the burdens 
of a people who had long groaned beneath the petty tyranny of 
the seigneurs. The French police-system was imitated at Vienna. 
But the management of the post-office was the masterpiece of 
that despotic statecraft which styles its mechanism the principle 
of order. A secret office for the opening of letters was established 
at the meeting-points of all the great highways of Germany. 
Every such office rejoiced in its particular Sir James Graham, 
richly paid for secresy, usually ennobled for his dirty work. By 
this means, Kaunitz would be reading copies of Frederick's 
letters at the very same time with the Prussian ambassador at 
Vienna. By this means, the state secrets of neighbouring courts, 
the plans or the complaints of suspected persons, received such 
astonishingly prompt attention at head-quarters. With two 
exceptions, all the Prussian cabinet couriers were in the pay of 
Austria, and allowed the Austrian agents to inspect their letter- 
bags on the road. 

Joseph II., the son of Maria Theresa, early evinced his desire 
to emulate the glory of the great Frederick as a social reformer. 
Frederick said of him, ‘ He is bred in a bigoted court, and has 
“cast off superstition ; he has been brought up in pomp, and yet 
‘has adopted plain manners ; he has been nurtured with flattery, 
“and yet he is modest.’ Joseph II. was, like Frederick, an abso- 
lute ruler, inspired by the philanthropic ideas of French philo- 
sophy. But Joseph possessed a geniality and kindliness of tem- 
perament of which Frederick knew nothing—even when no Seven 
Years’ War had as yet baited his rugged temper into savageness. 
On the other hand, Frederick was less utilitarian in his views 
than Joseph. The former was always the patron of art, the 
friend of men of letters. The latter cared only for facts and 
figures. He freed the press from the censorship; but he re- 
mained himself a stranger to every literary enjoyment. He was 
a political economist, a doctrinaire, and could conceive only of 
a calculable and mensurable prosperity. Yet Joseph, again, was 
a sincerely religious man. His noble edict of toleration was not 
the fruit of a contemptuous indifference, like that of Frederick. 
The fatal defect in the character of the King of Prussia was his 
utter want of reverence for any will or power beyond his own. 
His gross and biting scoffs assailed every ideal and every admira- 
tion of mankind, except the love of country and the love of fame. 
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A Frenchman happily compared his letters—so full of coarse 
language and philosophic sentiment—to the pages of a Marcus 
Aurelius, everywhere blotted with beer and begrimed with snuff. 
For the suppression of man’s baser instincts, Frederick hoped 
everything from the gallows, nothing from the pulpit. Joseph IT., 
while granting general religious freedom, sincerely endeavoured 
to correct the abuses of Romanism in Germany, to free it from 
ultramontane influence, and to promote tolerance and enlighten- 
ment among the clergy of every creed. But the task of Joseph 
as a reformer was more difficult than that of Frederick. The in- 
terests for which he had to legislate were more irreconcilable ; 
the ignorance and prejudice of his subjects more obstinate; the 
traditional corruption in every department of the state more in- 
veterate by far. He himself, too, though not more arbitrary 
than Frederick in his changes, was more sanguine, less sagacious. 
Admirable and generous enterprise! But that Austrian rule, 
established by so long a career of cruelty and falsehood, could 
not be rendered, in a lifetime, noble and humane by any young 
enthusiast sprung from its own household. The judgment 
accumulated by such a past was not to be averted by one brief 
struggle for such a future. Never could the new wine be holden 
in those old bottles. 

Joseph II. found the Church in Germany dependent upon 
Rome. From Rome his bishops received their titles, and to 
Rome they took their oaths. From Rome came every dispensa- 
tion for marriage, and by the generals of the various orders at 
Rome the seventy thousand monks and nuns who burdened his 
dominions were taxed and governed. His new regulations laid 
a veto on the commands which came from Rome to Austria, and 
intercepted the gold which poured from Austria to Rome. The 
old Ghibelline policy was revived. The German Church was to 
enjoy a jurisdiction of its own. Every papal bull was to be in- 
debted for its validity as law to the imperial placet. Every oath 
to the pope was to be subordinate to a higher oath—that of the 
Austrian subject to his emperor. No foreign power should inter- 
fere with the prerogative of the Cesars. And within that prero- 
gative Joseph included the merely human institutions of the 
Church supported by his State. 

Now there sat in the chair of St. Peter, at this time, a vain and 
oily-tongued old gentleman, by name Pius VI. Italian flattery 
called him Il Persuasore. So ‘the persuasive one’ resolved to 
visit his misguided son the emperor, and try what soft speech 
might do to recall him to submission. Slowly the pontiff tra- 
velled, through ranks of bowing multitudes who lined his road, 
dropping benediction on innumerable heads, even unto the capital 
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of his disobedient child. The emperor advanced to meet him; 
but the papal slipper was not kissed, the papal stirrup was not 
held. Joseph embraced his Holiness three times, in the hearty 
French style, as though he were an equal. Introduced by the 
emperor to Prince Kaunitz, Pius held him out his hand to kiss. 
That hand the minister seized and—shook—with a cordial 
English shake—crying out, ‘De tout mon ceur! De tout mon 
cour! Afterwards the same Kaunitz (who, by the way, had 
never returned the papal visit, ) received him, in‘easy morning dress, 
to show him his fine pictures. As they passed together through 
the gallery, the statesman would eagerly push and pull the pontiff, 
now this way, now that, like any other mortal, to get him into the 
best lights, to display to him the choicest beauties. Infallibility 
was heard to declare itself completely nonplussed (tutto stupefatto). 
Such politeness, such ostentation of welcome everywhere, but so 
little reverence! When, one day, he began blandly to introduce 
business matters, Joseph had cut him short with a courteous 
apology—he must first consult his counsellors. So much homage 
on the part of the people; such matchless nonchalance of cour- 
tesy on the part of their rulers! His Holiness went away in a 
beautiful travelling carriage, with a diamond cross worth two 
hundred thousand florins, the gifts of his son Joseph; but he 
had effected nothing. Nay, scarcely had he turned his back, 
when Joseph suppressed another monastery—as if to show how 
little his policy was affected by that papal visit which he had 
professed to regard as so great an honour. In fact, the journey 
had been worse than useless. ‘To make such an attempt and fail 
was to have raised, with his own hands, the slender veil which 
had concealed the weakness of the Papacy. The caustic Fre- 
derick remarked to an ambassador—‘ Whe knows whether even I 
‘might not some day have come to believe in the infallibility of 
‘the Pope? But—but that journey to Vienna!’ 

The present Emperor of Austria has granted to another Pius 
all that Joseph refused, and more beside. He has reduced the 
Church in Austria to a mere appanage of the Romish see. He 
has subjected the civil to the canon law—as ‘the body to the 
soul.’ It was the purpose of Joseph to show that the Church in 
Germany might be Catholic, yet not Roman. It has ever been 
the purpose of the Jesuits to render thoroughly Roman every 
Catholic community. The struggle on this question has always 
lain between the sovereign and the prelates, on the one side; and 
the religious orders, supported by popular superstition, on the 
other. The masses were Ultramontanist then, as now. Every 
attempt, whether in Germany or France, to erect an ecclesiastical 
nationality—to introduce what may be termed a constitution into 
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the Church, has proved, sooner or later, incompatible with the 
spirit of Catholicism. A central infallibility is the only con- 
sistent system of government for such a system of doctrine. It 
is in the name of a person—by the tangible reality of a pope, 
that the fanaticism of the populace has always been most readily 
awakened. It is with the Pope—the Vicar of Christ—that sove- 
reigns have been anxious to make peace, when sickness, disaster, 
or old age, have awakened the sense of guilt. So the Gallican 
Church was forced to succumb to Rome, when superstition dark- 
ened the decrepitude of Louis XIV. The well-meant reforms of 
Joseph were arrested by a universal outcry that he was about to 
destroy religion. 

Joseph died, worn out with a nine-years’ struggle against the 
prejudices of the people, the machinations of the nobles, the 
malignity of the priests. The Netherlands, ‘stirred up by the 
priesthood, broke into revolt. The Hungarian magnates were 
his enemies, for he had endeavoured to abolish serfdom,-and to 
make them share the public burdens with the people. The Tyrol 
was disturbed. His army was demoralized by its disaffected 
officers. His Turkish campaign was a series of disasters. His 
health fell a prey to such incessant labours and so many disap- 
pointments. Domestic calamity crushed his failing spirits. He 
was compelled, for the sake of peace, to repeal most of his re- 
forms. ‘The great purpose of his life had failed. They heard 
him praying on his death-bed—‘ Oh Lord! who alone knowest 
‘my heart, I call Thee to witness that everything which I under- 
‘took and ordered was meant only for the happiness and welfare 
‘of my subjects. Thy will be done! It was time to go hence. 

Nevertheless, Joseph had not lived in vain. But for him, 
Austria would probably have shared in the social convulsions 
which were now beginning to rend France asunder. Had such a 
sovereign reigned at the Tuilieries, the Revolution would not 
have broken out. What Austria really needed to render her 
powerful, it was given him, in great measure, to discern. Suc- 
ceeding events have justified his ulterior aim—have exalted and 
endeared his memory. But it was not for him to discover and 
apply the best means for the supply of the want which he 
lamented. Frederick the Great summed up in a sentence the 
source of his mistakes. ‘Joseph, said he, ‘always takes the 
second step without the first.’ The Austrian administration of 
the present day is the contradiction, at every point, of the prin- 
ciples he endeavoured to establish. That contemptible policy, 
and that empty exchequer, are the best apologists of Joseph the 
reformer. 

Leopold II., the suecessor of Joseph, reigned but two years. 
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That space of time sufficed to abolish almost every improve- 
ment, and to commit Austria to her disastrous war with France. 
But even in Vienna, men could not forget that, for a short in- 
terval, they had breathed the air of freedom. The spirit of 
Joseph's administration survived the destruction of its forms. 
The middle classes, whom he had done so much to elevate, could 
not in a moment be reduced to their former level. Aristocratic 
insolence could not venture so openly to spurn, as the canaille, 
every grade of untitled humanity. 

Francis II. ascended the throne in 1792, an indolent and 
ignorant young man, stunted alike in the growth of body and 
of mind. He grew pale at the mention of business. He com- 
plained of the least exertion as an intolerable bore. He had one 
affection—for his own ease; one hatred—for every form of 
liberty. He declared that he would know nothing of the people 
—he knew only of subjects. One day his physician congratu- 
lated him on the excellence of his constitution. ‘ Never again 
‘let me hear that word,’ cried he; ‘ there is no such thing as a 
‘good constitution. I have no constitution, and never will have 
‘one! ‘Taciturn.and implacable, he never forgave a political 
offence. Even Metternich shrank at times from a master who 
showed himself so immovably cold and selfish. This man, who 
never really cared for any. living creature except himself, would 
listen with a sneering satisfaction to the praises of his good- 
nature. To seem one thing and to know himself another was 
his principal enjoyment. This imperial Tartuffe loved hypocrisy 
for its own sake, and exulted in the consciousness that his pro- 
fessions were hollow, that the numbers to whom he lavished 
promises would wait in vain for their fulfilment. 


The aged Kaunitz, ‘the Samuel of the Austrian diplomacy,’ - 


was succeeded in the premiership by Thugut. This minister was 
an incarnation of the absolutist principle. It was difficult to 
say which he hated most, the people, the priesthood, or the nobles. 
It was certain that he worshipped only power—that brute-force 
which might effectually coerce the despised masses of mankind. 
An austere cynic, without passion and without pity, he would 
have been justly prized by a Louis XI. His face is described 
by Hormayr as combining the features of a Mephistopheles with 
those of a satyr. He loved to’ be served by men of the most 
infamous character. Such men gratified his contempt for the 
race. Such men were most completely in his power. He felt 
comfortable in the thought that he could hang them any day. 
Revolutionary France was his abhorrence ; but even with the 
democrats he would have made peace and resigned them Belgium, 
if they would have aided him to seize Bavaria: ‘His emissaries 
H2 
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were the most eager, at every court, in urging the crusade against 
. France. But at the first prospect of advantage to Austria, he 
would contrive to embarrass and weaken his allies, that France 
might be sufficiently strong to serve his purpose. Thus the 
battle of Fleurus was lost by his orders, because a secret agree- 
ment was on foot that France should assist him to acquire 
Venice. The Austrian general, who was not in the secret, fought 
in earnest. His men fell by thousands—mere food for powder. 
Diplomacy had arranged everything beforehand, playing with 
gallant lives as with pieces on a board. This was not the first 
campaign in which Austrian diplomacy had engaged, intending 
to secure an ultimate success with the pen by means of pretended 
failure with the sword. More than once did her policy refuse to 
pursue a military advantage against the Turks, because their 
power contributed to render Hungary dependent on Vienna. In 
the midst of success, the Archduke Charles was commanded to 
retire from Switzerland, that Suwarrow might be compelled to 
retreat for want of support, and so Russia, the professed ally of 
Austria, be foiled by France, her professed enemy. A war of 
conquest, however inhuman, is not a meanness. But the height 
at once of cruelty and baseness is attained by a cabinet which 
sends forth armies secretly destined to disgrace and slaughter. 

Thugut was not wholly destitute of literary taste. But he 
dreaded the admission of the faintest ray of light into that thick 
darkness which he deemed so wholesome for the people. Scarcely 
one of the great names which were becoming the glory of the 
German tongue escaped the prohibition of his censorship. The 
plays of Schiller were banished as so many apostles of revolu- 
tion. Wieland and Lessing, Goethe and Herder, were not suf- 
fered to escape. Every play of Shakespeare in which a king is 
killed was peremptorily forbidden. No piece might be acted on 
the stage in which ministers or councillors were among the bad 
characters. The villains of the tragedy were all accordingly de- 
graded from the higher to the lower ranks. No character might 
be a scoundrel who was higher than aviscount. Thus, from the 
count upwards, every personage was a model of virtue. Only 
bailiffs, servants, or tradesmen could figure as rascals. 

It is interesting to compare the overthrow of Austria and of 
Prussia, as they fell, side by side, before the throne-shaker, 
Napoleon. ‘The humiliation of Prussia was more complete, but 
her power of self-recovery was far greater. Prussia possessed a 
Baron Stein, who rebuilt the ruins of her military despotism on 
a liberal plan, turning her very losses into gain. Austria pos- 
sessed a Count Stadion, who, even when the capital was lost, 
could revive the broken spirit of the people, and animate a 
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gallant, though a vain, resistance. In both these men was some- 
thing of heroic mould. But, with few exceptions, the terrible 
trial to which the two countries were exposed served only to 
show how craven and incompetent, in each of them, was that 
aristocracy which enjoyed the monopoly of all command. 

Alison has attributed the stand which Austria made at Aspern 
and at Esslingen to the spirit and the wisdom of her nobles. 
His characteristic reflection is, that, ‘in the invincible tenacity 
‘and far-seeing sagacity of an aristocratic government is to be 
‘found the only guarantee, from the days of Canne to those of 
‘ Aspern, for such an unshaken resolution under calamities gene- 
‘rally considered as utterly destructive of political independence.’ 
But another tale is told by the confidential letters of Gentz, a 
man employed at this crisis to support with his vigorous pen the 
views of the Austrian Government. The following outburst of 
indignation, however violent, is perfectly excusable :— 


‘The seum of Vienna—TI am speaking of .the high nogility and the: 
ministers—only look to the immediate future, of: which £.am. utterly? 


regardless. May the devil take us, by. ali raean4, a3 soon as we-deserve 
no longer to exist. But they have scar22iy any feeling whatever 
about what has just happened—about that which is only terrible. 
The Austrian cabinet is sunk into complete lethargy. Now the 
incapacity, the inanity, nay, the infamy of this ministry, appears 
before the world in all its appalling nature. They are the same as 
they have ever been. With them nothing great can be done, either 
in the cabinet or in the field. And yet, even now, there would be a 
possibility of saving us; indeed, I do not despair altogether, Colloredo 
(the old cabinet minister), at least, is actually dismissed. For the 
last two days (the letter is dated 22nd November), the others also 
have begun to shake; but all is so rotten and corrupt, that unless the 
whole be cast away, there is no reasonable hope. Those vilest of the 
vile do not care, if Napoleon only leave them Vienna. At Troppau, 
the Minister of Finance, Zichy, said, in my presence, ‘ At the price of 
the Tyrol, Venice, and part of Upper Austria, peace is cheaply 
bought.’ Ah! if those fellows only were ruined, there would be good 
cause for delight in the downfall of the monarchy,—but to lose the 
provinces, honour, Germany, Europe, and to be doomed to keep the 
Zichys, the Ugartes, the Cobenzls, the Collenbachs, the Lambertis, the 
Dietrichsteins ; not to have any satisfaction or revenge, not to see 
any of those dogs hanged or quartered: that is more than a man can 
swallow.’—Vol. ii. p. 417. 

‘ Austria, Russia, and Prussia, as now governed, are completely 
incapable of doing any good, and each of them incapable in the same 
degree. To blind ourselves to the baseness of the Great Powers, and 


to their moral inanition, would be extremely dangerous ; to share it, 
would be vile.’—p. 419. 


Napoleon formed precisely the same opinion of the Austrian 
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policy as did Frederick the Great. He wrote to Davoust, 
saying of the Austrian leaders, ‘ This is the way with these folks. 
‘ At the least ray of hope they are all superciliousness, and at 
‘ the first reverse cringing and cowardly again.’ 

Under Frederick William II., Prussia had been rapidly 
sinking to the position of a third-rate power. Resolved, at all 
costs, to-maintain an ignominious neutrality in the approaching 
struggle; always trimming between France on the one side, and 
Russia on the other, the Cabinet of Berlin fell into a’ general 
disrepute; similar to that under which it justly labours at present, 
and from the same cause. The voluptuous court of Frederick’ 
William II. had spread a fatal demoralization throughout the 
upper classese The treasury had been exhausted by the costly 
and inglorious invasion of France, as well as by the extravaganve 
of the preceding court. The worthless favourites of the former 
sovereign still retained the reins of power. In their hands, 
Prussia passed fouxigen yews of contemptible vacillation ; and 
surcounged scornful enemies by a succession of 
faithless artifices for, tag, maintenance of peace. No power in 
was so despised, as well as detested, by Napoleon. 
He’ prepared a terrible punishment. To inflict that punishment 
was easy. The Prussian army was perfect in the administration 
of pipeclay, and matchless in uniformity of pigtail. But it was 
officered’ by effeminate braggarts or aged incapables. Not one 
of its commanders possessed the eye of a general for the array of 
an army or the plan of a campaign. The lovely and high- 
spirited Queen Louisa alone breathed some vigour into the timid 
counsels of Berlin. The battle of Jena might well console the 
French for their old defeat at Rossbach. The case of the anta- 
gonists was simply reversed. This time it was the Prussian who 
trusted vainly. in a bygone reputation, whose camp was all 
kitchen, cellar, and toilet-table, as that of Soubise had formerly 
been. After this defeat, nearly all the great fortresses of Prussia 
surrendered without a blow. The few strongholds which made 
resistance were commanded, in nearly every instance, by 
commoners, or the newly- -created nobles. Those which flung 
open their gates with most disgraceful promptitude had been 
intrusted to the highest and most ancient nobility. When 
Napoleon entered Berlin, he was so amazed at the haste 
made by the people and the authorities to fall prostrate at his 
feet, that he did not know, he said, ‘whether to rejoice or to be 
ashamed. 

After the reverses of Napoleon in Russia, the Prussians were 
the first to throw off the yoke. To the Prussian general, Von 
York—old Isegrim, as they called him—belongs the glory of 
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taking the first decisive step, and taking it solely on his own 
responsibility. He refused to move his army to the. assistance 
of the French. At first his boldness was disavowed by the terri- 
fied king. But soon Prussia was aroused, and the war of libe- 
ration commenced. The reforms of Scharnhorst, Stein, and 
Hardenberg had given the Prussian people something worth 
fighting for. The cry to arms, pro aris et focis, meant no longer, 
merely— Shed your blood for your aristocratic oppressors.’ 
The army had been remodelled by Scharnhorst, who abolished 
corporal punishment, and threw open commissions to merit, 
respective of birth. Stein, though hated by the nobles and the 
functionaries, though outlawed by the jealousy of Napoleon, 
carried out his great changes. He emancipated the peasantry 
from the remains of feudal oppression. He elevated the burgher 
class, and restored municipal freedom. He broke the power of 
the bureaucracy which had so long preyed upon the vitals of the 
state. Hardenberg established the Universities of Breslau and 
Berlin upon a liberal basis. Fichte and Steffens kindled to 
enthusiasm the patriotic fervour of the Prussian youth. Well 
might Buonaparte abhor the ideologists. Prussia was con- 
temptible no longer. 

Austria arose more slowly to assail the still formidable 
power of the French conqueror. Metternich—that subtile man 
of expediencies—arrested the Tyrolese patriots, that Napoleon 
might still suppose him faithful to France. By treachery on all 
sides, by stealthy tortuous movements, the crafty diplomatist 
passed from subservience to neutrality, from neutrality to war. 
That great Gallic Hegemony, which the genius of one man had 
established, gave way on every side ; and the Congress of Vienna 
assembled to distribute rewards and punishments among the 
nations of Europe. 

When the danger was finally past, when Napoleon was safely 
shut up in his island-prison at St. Helena, the sovereigns of the 
continent forgot the promises by which they had animated the 
spirit of their people. Both in Prussia and in Austria com- 
menced a process of retrogression. But the latter had fewer 
backward steps to take than the former, having never advanced, 
even for a time, so far. The elements of future disturbance were 
far more formidable, however, in the southern empire than in 
the northern kingdom. Prussia was at least a nationality, and 
in reality united. The union of nationalities in the Austrian 
empire was merely nominal. An under-current of discontent 
wrought more powerfully to dissolve, than could the repressive 
policy of Metternich to maintain, the cohesion of the hetero- 
geneous mass. The Italians could not forget that they had been 
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bartered like chattels in a political compromise. The spirit of 
German liberalism, once awakened, had not expired with the war 
of liberation. It had even entered the south. It united, in 
Vienna, with the memory of Joseph II. Then, again, the idea 
of great Sclavonic confederacy was beginning to agitate races 
far out-numbering that Germanic people which had so long im- 
posed upon them, from Vienna, the laws and usage of an alien 
tongue. This conception of a nationality, as distinct from a 
dynasty, was no mere theoretic novelty, fermenting in the brain 
of Bohemian professors at the University. It contained the germ 
of civil war. But more dangerous than all -was the effort 
making among the Magyar race to secure certain internal reforms. 
The liberal party in Hungary was engaged in an earnest endea- 
vour to strengthen their country against Austrian encroachment, 
by removing those social abuses which had been the cause of its 
weakness. This enterprise was conducted by strictly constitu- 
tional means. The reforming majority in the Hungarian Lower 
House was decided. The Magnates themselves were broken into 
two parties on the question. At this juncture—just as Metter- 
nich was about to force Hungary back, by the strong hand, to 
its former feebleness—the flight of Louis Philippe astonished 
Europe. Within little more than a week, Vienna was in revolt, 
and Metternich in exile. 

It is important duly to distinguish the Hungarian rising in 
1848 from every previous resistance to that Germanizing process 
which the Viennese Cabinet had carried on so long, with so much 
falsehood, with so much cruelty. Former revolts had been con- 
ducted by the nobles. But these magnates were great feudal 
lords, ever jealous of each other, and oppressors of the subject 
serfs. They were themselves exempt from every burthen. The 
miserable people, ground to the dust, paid for everything with 
their labour, with their money, with their blood. The dominion 
of such an oligarchy made Hungary of necessity weak. She was 
obliged to receive Austrian troops to defend her against the Turk. 
To receive Austrian troops for defence, was to allow Austria to 
violate every engagement—to yield her Hungary as a conquered 
country. Austria was careful that Hungary should acquire no 
new strength from within by internal progress. She was not less 
careful that the Sclavonic races on the one side, or the Turk 
upon the other, should always be strong enough to keep Hun- 
gary dependent on her for protection. None of the former 
aristocratic revolts— made almost entirely in the interest 
of a class—could eventually succeed. The nobles betrayed 
each other. The high-born informer revelled at Vienna in 
court favour, and shone with the spoils of other magnates, 
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who had not been speedy enough in securing their own pardon 
by similar treachery. The debased and imbruted peasantry 
scarcely knew which master was the worse, the native or the 
foreign. 

But when last the nation rose up, those great reforms had 
been secured which gave to every class a social position worth 
defending to the very death. Feudalism had given place to a 
constitutional system kindred with our own, and abreast with the 
wants of the time. Equalized taxation, a responsible govern- 
ment, a more adequate representation, a free press,—these were 
the practical objects for which Kossuth and the liberal party had 
now contended with success. No Red-Republican theories, no 
fanatical daydreams these—as the Times (that plausible tool of 
Austrian despotism) would have persuaded men. The Austrian 
Cabinet, with characteristic falsehood, assured the Hungarians 
that it disowned the Sclavonic outbreak under Jellachich, while 
it was secretly authorizing that chieftain to ravage Hungary with 
fire and sword. But against the Croat, and against the Austrian, 
Hungarian patriotism prevailed. Surrounded by foes, yet supe- 
rior to them all, Hungary succumbed only to the hosts of 
Russia. 

What Napoleon said of the diplomacy of Metternich is true of 
the Hapsburg system, from first to last:—‘ Metternich mistakes 
intrigue for policy; he forgets that a lie does not deceive twice.’ 
The Hungarians will not a second time believe the solemn pro- 
mises of Austria. They will not a second time hesitate to attack 
Vienna. The Sclavonic principalities will not a second time 
assist to enslave Hungary—to be themselves the next victims. 
Austria has every reason to fear the future in Italy. She has 
offended her Russian allies without conciliating her own depen- 
dencies. Prussia now refuses to promise her assistance, should 
Austria be threatened by a revolt in the southern peninsula. 
Austria, it seems, retaliates by declaring that she would not suc- 
cour Prussia, should France assail the Rhenish provinces. But 
Prussia would be unharmed by Austrian losses in the south ; 
while Austria is scarcely less concerned than Prussia, should 
France encroach upon the Rhine. Meanwhile the Concordat not 
only gives to Rome what even a Ferdinand II. would have re- 
fused, it justifies all the complaints of Sardinia as to the nature 
of Austrian oceupation in Italy. It is true that since 1848, the 
returning wave of despotism, both in church and state, has ap- 
parently overwhelmed every former sign of promise, and reduced 
the continent to a subservience more hopeless than before. The 
demands of the Papacy, after lying in comparative abeyance, till 
many began to think that enlightenment had reached at last 
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infallibility itself, have now assumed a port of insolence that 
revives the memory of Gregory VII. and of Innocent III. The 
Immaculate Conception made absolute as doctrine ; England in- 
vaded by territorial titles; and Austria yielded up without re- 
serve; these are the movements which show that the old idea of 
universal supremacy at Rome is active yet, as hateful, as auda- 
cious as ever. But it may reasonably be doubted whether the 
gain is not more apparent than real. If Rome is stronger than 
ever at Vienna, she is weaker than ever at Turin. From the 
south of the Alps rises a voice of impeachment against her rule. 
France and England applaud. Even Russia listens. As Prussia 
has relapsed toward absolutism, she has relapsed also into insig- 
nificance. Sardinia has thrust her aside. Austria is but at the 
beginning of her troubles. Her exchequer empty, her protector 
alienated, her social abuses intensified by the absolutist reaction, 
well may she tremble as the cloud thickens towards the south. 
Our brief survey of her policy has shown how vain was the 
expectation, from such a power, of any honest adherence to 
either party in the recent struggle. Her obstinacy in the worst 
selfishness of oppression has rendered her hopelessly feeble. Her 
feebleness has made her mean. At home, the tree has been cut 
down, but the fruit has vanished in its fall. Abroad, after at- 
tempting to deceive all, she discovers that by all she has been 
detected. The succession of petty expedients is not an infinite 
series. It cannot much farther be prolonged. As the last variety 
of artifice becomes exhausted, it will be more apparent than 
ever that Austria is equally wanting in the power to persist in 
wrong, and in the disposition to abandon it. 
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Arr. V.—(1.) A Letter to the Hon. Henry Clay, on the Annexation 
of Texas. By W.E.Cuannine. Boston. 1837. 

(2.) The Duty of the Free States. By W. E.Cuayntxa. Boston. 
1842. 


(3.) The Aspect of Freedom in America. By TuEoporE Parker. 
Boston. 1852. 
Condition of America. By TuroporE Parker. Boston. 
54. 


(5.) The Nebraska Question. By Turopore Parker. Boston. 
1854. 


Wuat is the ultimate destiny of the great Anglo-Saxon family ? 
Such a question would hardly have suggested itself to any person 
a century ago, when the whole of that family, in all parts of the 
globe, did not amount to more than nine or ten millions; less 
than half the population of France at that period. Now that it 
is nearly sixty millions, while its rate of increase, and its power 
of acquiring wealth surpass those of all other countries in the 
world, the prospect assumes a widely different character. Look- 
ing merely at the two great nations of which the Anglo-Saxon 
family is composed ; leaving out of sight the Australasian empire 
and those great and thriving North American dependencies, 
which already contain more wealth and more inhabitants than the 
whole of the United States did when they broke loose from the 
mother country, the statesman and the philosopher must alike 
feel anxious to solve this great political problem. ‘ The possible 
‘ destiny of the United States,’ says Coleridge, ‘as a nation of a 
‘ hundred millions of freemen, stretching from the Atlantic to the 
* Pacific, living under the laws of Alfred, and speaking the lan- 
“guage of Shakespeare and Milton, is an august conception. 
‘ Why should we not wish to see it realized? America would 
‘then be England viewed through a solar microscope; Great 
‘ Britain in a state of glorious magnification. It is not thirty 
years since those words were uttered, and already one-half of that 
prophecy has been fulfilled. The Western Republic.has now no 
boundary on the west but the Pacific Ocean; and, if we may 
judge of the future from the past, its extension southward will 
not be arrested till it has absorbed the remainder of the continent 
in that direction. Should that ever be the destiny of America, 
Coleridge's ‘ august conception’ will doubtless be realized, so far 
as regards the hundred millions of people speaking the language 
of Shakespeare and Milton. That the hundred millions will be 
freemen, ‘ living under the laws of Alfred,’ does not seem quite so 
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probable, looking at the present tendency of events in that 
quarter. Coleridge himself, although he spoke thus hope- 
fully of the destiny of America, had no belief in the stability of 
the Union. He always said that there could be no natural fusion 
of the Northern and Southern States, and that the confederation 
would be broken up whenever any very serious question arose be- 
tween North and South. One great defect in the American Union, 
in his opinion, was the want of a centre. ‘The more they extend 
‘their borders into the Indian's land,’ says Coleridge, ‘ the weaker 
‘will the natural cohesion be.’ As for the dissolution of the Union 
at an early period, he viewed that as alike probable and desirable. 
He looked upon the States as ‘ splendid masses to be used in the 
composition of two or three great governments.’ Had he been 
alive at the present day he would have seen many signs of the 
speedy fulfilment of that prophecy. 

Speculations regarding the probable destiny of Great Britain, 
numerous enough during the last two centuries, have been so 
completely falsified, time after time, by the march of events, that 
few writers, save those of France and Germany, indulge in such 
predictions at the present day. The truth is, that Great Britain 
has passed through so many difficulties of one kind or another, 
always rising up with an increase of strength and influence after 
each great struggle, that even her worst enemies find themselves 
at fault when they attempt to prognosticate what or when her end 
shall be. With the United States the case is widely different. 
In the first place, her history, as an independent nation, includes 
only about three quarters of a century, while that of England 
embraces a thousand years. Then as regards national trials 
of any remarkable character, the United States has had little or 
no experience. The only serious domestic struggle in which she 
has been involved is that regarding slavery, and it remains to be 
seen whether wisdom and justice will be able to hold the balance 
of the constitution against the astute and unscrupulous policy of 
the Southern aristocracy. Hitherto the Slave Power, though 
greatly inferior in point of numbers and wealth to the democracy 
of the North, has generally succeeded, by its more compact orga- 
nization, its greater leisure as an aristocracy, and its special 
training to the business of politics, in passing whatever measures 
it deemed needful for the safety and extension of its favourite 
institutions. But each successive victory over the Northern 
States has only served a temporary purpose. The slaveholding 
interest has put off the day of reckoning only to render the final 
struggle between the two nations into which the Union is divided 
more inevitable and more disastrous. Till that battle has been 
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fought and won, it would be premature to say what the destiny 
of America will be. A glance at the past, however, may serve to 
show, in some degree, what course the future of this great branch 
of the Anglo-Saxon family is likely to take. 

It is a great misfortune for a people tu have no grand historical 
past upon which their pride can repose. A juvenile nation renders 
itself ridiculous by a restless anxiety to thrust its proofs of rapid 
growth or anticipations of future superiority before the world, in 
order to obtain a favourable verdict as to the rank it ought 
to hold. Englishmen complain that the Americans have too 
little pride and too much vanity. Nothing can be more true; 
but this follows very naturally, as the result of so singular a 
career of material prosperity. Blame them as we may, we need 
not look for any great improvement in their national character 
till they have lived a century or two, or till they can boast of 
something grander, as a nation, than their rapid powers of repro- 
duction, and the large extent of territory they possess. Russia 
and the United States are the two youngest great nations in the 
world, and they bear a most amusing resemblance to each other, 
not only in the morbid love of approbation which they both exhibit, 
but in their intense desire for unlimited territorial aggrandise- 
ment. English politicians, who were in the habit of pointing to 
the Western Republic as the finest example of self-government 
ever witnessed, have been astonished and digusted, within the 
last few years, by the readiness which the democracy of the 
New World has shown to sympathize with the great Russian 
autocrat in his late Turkish aggression. And yet, if they had 
only looked a little more closely into the external policy of the 
two nations, not to speak of the natural sympathy which must 
exist between the slaveholding aristocracy in the one and the 
upholder of serfdom in the other, they would not have found 
much difficulty in accounting for so sudden a demonstration of 
friendship between the powers at Washington and those at St. 
Petersburg. All the world knows that the mainspring of Russian 
policy for the last hundred years has been to become the ruling 
power in Asia. Now the cardinal article in the creed of young 
America is, that ‘ the manifest destiny’ of the United States is to 
take possession of the American continent, north and south, 
leaving Russia to manage Europe and Asia in whatever way she 
deem best for the spiritual and temporal welfare of those two 
quarters of the globe. With this fixed idea as its pole-star, we 
may easily fancy what a shock that sanguine portion of the 
American people must have received from the news of the Anglo- 
French alliance, and of the firm determination of the Western 
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Powers to lend their aid in defending a weak nation against one 
of the strongest in the world. 

We have said that the United States is without a history. 
This, however, is not literally correct. If Englishmen can talk 
of Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights, Americans can appeal 
to the ‘ Monroe doctrine’ as a legacy bequeathed to them by one 
of the founders of the Republic. People in this country may 
laugh at this phrase, which has been so frequently bandied about 
during the last twelve months, but few of them are aware of the 
depth of meaning which it has in the estimation of Young Ame- 
rica, or of the influence which it is likely to exercise among the 
democracy in the event of any quarrel with England or France. 

President Monroe's warning to the European Powers, ‘ that the 
‘ American continents must not be viewed by them as subjects 
* for future colonization,’ was first uttered in 1823 ; but the germ 
of that doctrine may be found in Jefferson’s correspondence, so 
far back as the end of last century. In a letter to a friend, from 
Paris, in 1786—only nine years after the declaration of inde- 
pendence—he says, with reference to a rumour that Kentucky 
was threatening to withdraw from the Union—‘ Our confederacy 
* must be viewed as the nest from which all America, north and 
‘south, is to be peopled. Then follows a passage bearing a 
marvellous resemblance to certain expressions used by Russian 
diplomatists, in speaking of the policy of letting Turkey crumble 
to pieces, so that it may become the inheritance of Russia in due 
time. ‘Weshould take care,’ says the American statesman, ‘ not 
* to think it for the interest of that great continent to press too 
‘soon on the Spaniards. Those great countries cannot be in 
‘ better hands. My fear is that they are too feeble to hold them 
‘ till our population can be sufficiently advanced to gain it from 
‘them, piece by piece.’ The entire population of the United 
States at that time was only about 3,000,000; that of the Spanish 
possessions nearly 20,000,000, and yet he looked forward to the 
time when this small number would overspread the whole con- 
tinent. Meantime the policy of American statesmen was to 
work cautiously ; taking only one step at a time. ‘The navi- 
gation of the Mississippi we must have,’ says Jefferson in the 
same letter. ‘This is all we are prepared to receive. How 
prophetically all this indicates the measured, steady march of 
American aggrandisement, and the fixed idea of American policy. 
Coupling the expressions used by Jefferson in 1786, with what 
Monroe says in 1823, we arrive at the real meaning of “the 
Monroe doctrine.’ Speaking of California, Cuba, Central Ame- 
rica, and Mexico seventy years ago, Mr. Jefferson was of opinion 
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that ‘ those great countries could not be in better hands.’ That 
is, ‘ better’ for the purposes of the United States. The more they 
were disorganized and weakened, the more easy would it be to 
purchase them at a moderate price ; or, where that was impos- 
sible, to annex them by means of filibustering expeditions. The 
only danger was lest any of the European Powers should think 
of intruding upon any portion of that territory. Hence the 
warning of President Monroe, in 1823, that Europe had no busi- 
ness there. Here again we are reminded of the very language 
employed by Russia with regard to Western interference in 
Turkey. Among the conversations with celebrated statesmen and 
diplomatists, recorded in Raike’s Diary, recently published, there 
is one with Count Pozzo di Borgo and Count Matuscewitz, in 
18338, in which the latter boasted to Mr. Raikes in the following 
arrogant style :—‘ With regard to the East, we will not allow any 
* Power to dictate to us; it is our natural field. We are there 
‘ close at hand, and can always take our measures before any other 
‘ interference can clash with our views.’ This was the Monroe 
doctrine applied to Turkey ; and it must be confessed that the 
Russian Count had quite as much justice in his application of it 
to the East, as the American President had in his application of 
it to the Transatlantic possessions of Spain. 

‘ The navigation of the Mississippi,’ although deemed so neces- 
sary by Jefferson in 1786, was not acquired by the United States 
till after the Treaty of Amiens, when it was included in the pur- 
chase of Louisiana from Napoleon. In the advantageous bar- 
gain which it made for that immense territory, containing 
899,000 square miles—more than all the rest of the Union at that 
period—the Government had more cause to thank its good fortune 
than anything else. In the spring of 1802, at the very time 
when London was filled with premature rejoicing on account of 
the peace with Napoleon, the American Government was alarmed 
by the intelligence that Spain had ceded Louisiana to France. 
The news created great excitement. The first impression of Mr. 
Jefferson, on hearing of the proposed transfer was, that if France 
took possession of New Orleans, the United States would be 
under the necessity of allying themselves to Great Britain. On 
second thoughts it occurred to him that Napoleon might perhaps 
be willing to sell part of his new acquisition, and therefore he 
sent off instructions to Mr. Livingstone, United States Minister to 
France, suggesting what course ought to be taken. The affair 
was rather a delicate one. On the one hand, the free navigation 
of the Mississippi was indispensable to American commerce ; but 
if that could not be secured except at the cost of a war with 
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France, the loss might far surpass the gain. In Congress the 
subject was eagerly laid hold of by the opponents of Jefferson, 
and resolutions proposed authorizing the President to take pos- 
session of such places in or near New Orleans as he deemed fit, 
and to call out the militia of the adjoining States. More pacific 
counsels prevailed, however. The federal party, it was suspected, 
were anxious to force the President into a war, while he was 
equally anxious to gain what was wanted by peaceful negotiation. 
Thanks to Napoleon’s want of money for continental purposes, 
and his unwillingness to throw the United States into the arms 
of Great Britain, Jefferson’s policy was successful. 

In the spring of 1803, James Monroe arrived in Paris, on a 
secret mission to the French Government. His instructions 
were to make the best bargain he could for New Orleans and the 
Floridas, there being no wish, at that time, for the acquisition of 
so large a territory as Louisiana. Napoleon, who was then First 
Consul, on hearing that a minister plenipotentiary was on his 
way from America with secret instructions regarding New 
Orleans, jumped to the conclusion, that Mr. Monroe must have 
been authorized to go much farther than that, and, therefore, he 
resolved to make him a liberal offer at the very outset, as secrecy 
and despatch were invaluable to him at that moment. The Mar- 
quis de Marbois, who was directed by Napoleon to negotiate with 
the American ministers, gives the following account of the in- 
structions he received :— 


‘ Irresolution and deliberation,’ said the First Consul, ‘ are no longer 
in season. I renounce Louisiana. It is not New Orleans that I will 
cede; it is the whole colony, without any reservation. I know the 
price of what I abandon, and I have sufficiently proved the importance 
that I attach to this province, since my first diplomatic act with 
Spain had for its object the recovery of it. I renounce it with the 
greatest regret. To attempt to retain it would be folly. I direct 
you to negotiate this affair with the envoys of the United States. 
Do not even wait the arrival of Mr. Monroe: have an interview this 
very day with Mr. Livingstone. But I require a great deal of money 
for this war, and I would not like to commence with new contribu- 
tions. If 1 should regulate my terms according to the value of these 
vast regions to the United States,the indemnity would have no limits. 
I will be moderate, in consideration of the necessity in which I am 
of making a sale. But keep this to yourself. I want fifty millions 
(frances), and for less than that sum will not treat; I would rather 
make a desperate attempt to keep those fine countries. To-morrow 
you shall have full powers. Mr. Monroe is on the point of arriving. 
To this minister the President must have given secret instructions 
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more extensive than the ostensible authorization of Congress, for the 

stipulation of the payments tou be made. Neither this minister nor 

his colleague is prepared for a decision which goes infinitely beyond 
anything that they are about to ask of us. Begin by making the: 
overture without any subterfuge. You will acquaint me, day by day,- 
hour by hour, of your progress. The Cabinet of London is informed 

of the measures adopted at Washington, but it can have no suspicion. 
of those which I am now taking. Observe the greatest secresy, and 
recommend it to the American ministers ; they have not a less interest 
than yourself in conforming to this counsel.’ 


The conferences between Mr. Livingstone and the Marquis de 
Marbois commenced immediately, but they did not make much pro- 
gress till the arrival of Mr. Monroe. The resident ambassador 
had been two years in Paris, and had seen so much diplomatic 
artifice and delay, that he could not believe in the honesty of 
Napoleon's proposal. He suspected that the overtures relating 
to Louisiana were only employed to gain time; and as regarded 
the price at which that province was offered, he was not willing 
to go so high as the sum mentioned by the First Consul. On 
Mr. Monroe’s arrival the negotiations went on more rapidly. 
Though staggered at first by the large amount demanded—Mar- 
bois having, of his own accord, raised the sum from fifty mil- 
lion to eighty million francs—he foresaw the vast advantages 
which would accrue to the United States from the acquisition of 
Louisiana. Instead of obtaining an inconsiderable town and the 
adjoining territory, a large portion of the American continent 
was offered to them. They had only asked for the right of 
navigating the Mississippi, and they had within their grasp an 
offer which would enable the United States to extend their 
sovereignty from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean. 
Little time was left for deliberation. It was on the 12th of 
April, 1803, that Mr. Monroe arrived in Paris, and on the 30th 
of that month the treaty was concluded. When the papers had 
been signed, the negotiators congratulated each other on the 
result of their labours. ‘ We have lived long,’ said Mr. Living- 
stone, ‘but this is the noblest work of our whole lives. From 
‘this day the United States take their place among the Powers 
‘of the first rank; the English lose all exclusive influence in 
‘the affairs of America.’ 


Napoleon, who must have known that he had made an excel- 
lent bargain, pretended to be rather dissatisfied with the terms 
on which Louisiana had been ceded. Although he had expressed 
his willingness to surrender that colony for fifty million francs, 
he was not pleased at the bargain having been made for eighty 
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million, because one-fourth of that amount was set aside to 
liquidate American claims on France. When reminded that he 
had consented to take a much smaller sum, he said to Marbois: 
‘It is true the negotiation does not leave me anything to desire ; 
‘sixty millions for an occupation that will not, perhaps, last for 
‘aday! This accession of territory strengthens for ever the 
‘ power of the United States; and I have just given to England 
‘a maritime rival that will sooner or later humble her pride.’ 
On the day that Napoleon gave his ratification of the treaty for 
the cession of Louisiana (without waiting for that of the United 
States), the war between France and England began. Short 
as the time spent in negotiations had been, there was not a 
moment to lose. But for Napoleon’s sharp practice that colony 
might have been seized by an English fleet before it had become 
a province of the Union, in which case the First Consul would 
have lost his fifty million francs, and America would have been 
confined to the territory she then possessed—not one-third of her 
present limits. 

Mr. Tucker, in his Life of Mr. Jefferson, in speaking of the 
very unexpected manner in which the American ministers had 
been enabled to effect a purchase of the whole of Louisiana, says, 
‘ They owed their good fortune to the war which was so suddenly 
‘renewed between France and England, when the Government 
‘of France, convinced that the possession of Louisiana would 
“soon be wrested from her by the superior naval power of Eng- 
‘land, readily consented to make sale of it to a third power, and 
‘the rather as the purchase-money was peculiarly acceptable to 
‘France at that time. The federal party made strong objections 
to the treaty, on the ground that it was unconstitutional, and 
might prove a most dangerous precedent. If Government was 
at liberty to purchase Louisiana, what was to hinder it from pur- 
chasing Canada, Nova Scotia, Mexico, or Cuba? A good deal 
of discussion on the subject took place, but the treaty was ulti- 
mately ratified by a large majority of the Senate. Jefferson 
admitted that the Government had acted unconstitutionally in the 
matter, but he suggested that it would be as well not to discuss 
that question, as the French Government had evinced an incli- 
nation to declare the treaty void, if it could find any excuse. 
He must have felt very much gratified at the realization of his 
wish to obtain the navigation of the Mississippi, accompanied as 
that was by the cession of so large a portion of the Spanish 
possessions to the United States, at the very moment when that 
important colony was on the point of being occupied by a much 
more dangerous neighbour than Spain. 

The next addition to the Union, after the purchase of Lou- 
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isiana, was the cession of Florida by Spain in 1819. This, 
although a small increase of territory comparatively — only 
66,000 square miles—has entailed very costly obligations upon 
the United States, as, indeed, every extension of the limits of 
slavery has done. In the case of Louisiana, the commercial 
advantages have been so great as to render the evils less appa- 
rent; but, as regards Florida, the balance is greatly against the 
‘ peculiar institutions of the South.’ -From circumstances which 
transpired some years after the purchase of Florida, it has been 
ascertained that the annexation was made for the special benefit 
of the Slave Power. Great complaints had been made by the 
slave-owners, from time to time, that Florida was the refuge of 
their runaways; and in order to put this retreat within the power 
of the masters, it was purchased from Spain. Of course, this 
reason for the purchase was not known to the mass of the people. 
They were taught to look upon the acquisition as new ground 
for boasting about the greatness of the United States, and as a 
new guarantee of their ability to fulfil Jefferson’s prediction, that 
they would absorb the whole of America. 

The evils arising from the purchase of this territory are 
forcibly urged by Miss Martineau, in her Society in America :— 


‘In the eyes of those of the people who do not yet see the whole 
case, the only evil which has arisen out of the possession of Florida, is 
the Seminole warfare. They breathe an intense hatred against the 
Seminole Indians; and many-fine young men have gone down into 
Florida, and lost their lives in battle, without being aware that they 
were fighting for oppressors against the oppressed. Probably few of 
the United States troops who fell in the late Seminole war knew how 
the strife arose. According to the laws of the Slave States, the chil- 
dren of the slaves follow the fortunes of the mother. It will be seen, 
at a glance, what consequences follow from this; how it operates as a 
premium upon licentiousness among white men; how it prevents any 
but mock marriages among slaves; and also what effect it must have 
upon any Indians with whom slave women have taken refuge. The 
late Seminole war arose out of this law. The escaped slaves had inter- 
married with the Indians. The masters claimed the children. The 
Seminole fathers would not deliver them up. Force was used to tear 
the children from their parents’ arms, and the Indians began their 
desperate, but very natural, work of extermination.’ 


This is a very gloomy aspect of the annexation question; but 
it is only one of the various forms in which the Slave Power 
exercises its debasing influence on the national character of 
America, while it flatters the popular passion for territorial 
aggrandizement. ‘ The particular body which sways the destinies 
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‘ of the nation, or its politics,’ says Theodore Parker, ‘ is an army 
‘of slaveholders; they direct the money, they sway the majo- 
‘rity, and are the controlling force in America.’ This is not a 
very flattering picture of the working of freedom in the New 
World ; indeed, stated thus broadly, Mr. Parker's theory of the 
mode in which the destinies of the model republic are swayed 
by the Southern aristocracy, will be deemed by many persons a 
gross calumny on the character of his fellow-countrymen. And 
yet, on looking carefully over the history of the United States 
for the last twenty or thirty years, we cannot help coming to the 
conclusion that the slaveholders really are ‘the controlling 
force; and that if we wish to read the horoscope of that nation 
truly, we must always bear in mind that Young America’s fixed 
idea is to absorb the whole of the two continents, north and 
south, and that the Slave Power understands better than any 
other party in the country how to pander to that feeling, so as 
to gain its own ends thereby. The Northern democracy may 
waken up now and then, and assume such a threatening attitude 
upon any very exciting question as almost to make the world 
believe that the influence of the South is about to be completely 
annihilated. But democracies have something else to do besides 


‘attending to politics. The North—like our Free-trade party— 
has its factories, its foundries, and its shipping to watch over; - 


while the Southern aristocracy, with more leisure and better or- 
ganization, can bide their time, and take advantage of any luke- 
warmness or laxity on the part of their opponents. The only 
way to judge correctly of the respective strength and influence 
of the two parties is to look at the result of the various struggles 
for the mastery which have taken place during the last quarter of 
acentury. The history of the annexation of Texas, for exam- 
ple, shows what the South can do, when it chooses, and how re- 
gardless it is as to the means by which it seeks to accom- 
plish its schemes of aggrandizement. 

Those who entertain any doubt as to what course the United 
States will ultimately take with reference to Cuba, Central Ame- 
rica, and Mexico, have only to read Dr. Channing's Letter to 
Henry Clay, on the Annexation of Texas, and they will not fail 
to discover what the fate of those countries must be. That letter 
was written in 1837, at a time when the best class of politicians 
in the North clung to the hope that ‘ the theft of Texas,’ as 
it was then called, would not be connived at by the Government 
of the United States. So far back as 1829 the annexation of 
Texas had been agitated by the organs of the Slave Power, on the 
ground that it would strengthen ‘the peculiar institutions’ of the 
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South, by opening up a new field for slavery. One zealous pro- 
pagandist showed that five or six slave-holding States, each 
larger than Kentucky, might be formed out of the Mexican 
province. Another maintained that the proposed acquisition 
would raise the price of slaves fifty per cent. in Virginia and 
the neighbouring States. Here was encouragement for Filibus- 
terism. Accordingly a swarm of land gamblers and ‘ Border- 
ruffians’—the very offscourings of the Union—spread themselves 
over the coveted territory. For several years this preliminary 
process went on without let or hindrance. Then came an offer 
from Washington to purchase Texas, in order to incorporate it with 
the Union. ‘The offer was indignantly rejected by Mexico, at 
the secret instigation of Great Britain, as the promoters of the 
scheme alleged. But the Slave Power was not to be baulked of 
its purpose by any such rebuff. As soon as it became known 
that the Mexican Government had refused to sell Texas, the 
Southern newspapers commenced a vigorous agitation in favour 
of its acquisition by fair means or foul. At the same time the 
new settlers declared that, with a very little more assistance, 
they would be able to establish slavery in Texas in defiance of 
Mexico. This appeal to the patriotic feelings of the slave- 
holders soon caused a brisk immigration into the new territory. 
Adventurous cotton-planters crossed the border in large num- 
bers, and as the law forbade slavery, they attempted to outwit the 
Mexican Government by calling their slaves ‘ apprentices for 
ninety-nine years.’ The trick was too transparent. ‘Ihe Mexicans 
were determined not to have their authority braved in that 
fashion. They forbade further immigration from the United 
States, and passed a decree that no apprenticeship should, under 
any pretence, be for a longer period than ten years. 

This display of vigour on the part of the Mexican Government 
gave a temporary check to the lawless proceedings of the 
adventurers ; but the internal troubles of Mexico in 1832 enabled 
them once more to set the authorities at defiance. In 1833 they 
actually determined to organize a State Government, just as 
General Walker has lately been doing in Nicaragua, that being 
the first step towards annexation. Meanwhile, the conduct of the 
Government of the United States was quite as much in favour 
of the freebooters as that of President Pierce is, at the present 
day, towards the Filibusters in Central America. Miss Mar- 
tineau, who visited the United States while the robbery was 
being accomplished, describes the conduct of the Government as 
being apparently impartial. She ought to have said conniving. 
“It must be allowed,’ she says, ‘ that factions and individuals 
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‘ were already doing so much that, if the Government wished all 
‘ possible success to the Texans, it could hardly do better than 
‘ be quiet while they were receiving the aid of its constituents. 
‘ While the theft of Texas has been achieved (if it be achieved) 
‘by United States men, money, and arms, the general Govern- 
‘ ment has been officially regarding it as ostensibly and actually 
‘a foreign affair. This is pretty nearly the course adopted by 
the Pierce Cabinet towards Nicaragua. 

Dr. Channing, in reviewing the conduct of the United States 
towards Texas, did not speak so charitably of the Government 
of that day. Instead of acting with strict justice towards 
Mexico, it was guilty, in his opinion, of a gross violation of its 
duty in suffering the schemes for the forcible annexation of Texas 
to go forward without hindrance. From his account it does not 
appear that there was any attempt at concealment on the part of 
the Filibusters, or any anxiety on the part of the Government to 
maintain that neutrality towards a friendly State, about which 
Mr. Pierce and Mr. Marcy have displayed so much concern 
lately :— 


‘ Expeditions,’ says Dr. Channing, ‘ were openly fitted out within 
our borders for the Texan war. Troops were organized, equipped, and 
marched for the scene of action. Advertisements for volunteers, to 
be enrolled, and conducted to Texas, at the expense of the territory, 
were inserted in our newspapers. The Government, indeed, issued its 
proclamation, forbidding these hostile preparations, but this was a 
dead letter. Military companies, with officers and standards, in de- 
fiance of proclamations, and in the face of day, directed their steps to 
the revolted province. We had, indeed, an army near the frontiers 
of Mexico. Did it turn back these invaders of a land with which 
we were at peace? On the contrary, did not its presence give con- 
fidence to the revolters? After this what construction of our conduct 
shall we force on the world, if we proceed, especially at this moment, 
to receive into our Union the territory, which, through our neglect, 
has fallen a prey to lawless invasion? Are we willing to take our 
place among robber states? As a people have we no self-respect ? 
Have we no reverence for national morality ? Have we no feeling of 
responsibility to other nations, and to Him by whom the fates of 
nations are disposed.’ 

The powerful remonstrances of the Anti-Slavery party, backed as 
these were by the unanimous opinion of the most sagacious states- 
men in the Northern States, postponed the proposed annexation 
for a while. Anxious as the slave-holding interest was to take 
possession of the new province, they saw that it would be dan- 
gerous to brave the religious feeling of the community, which 
had been strongly excited by Dr. Channing’s appeal. Daniel 
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Webster had also denounced the proposal to annex Texas as a 
most dangerous precedent. In 1837, he expressed his condemna- 
tion of it in the following emphatic terms :— 

‘I do say that the annexation of Texas would tend to prolong the 
duration and increase the intensity of African slavery on this conti- 
nent. I have long held that opinion, and I would not now suppress it 
for any consideration on earth. And, because it does increase the evils 
of slavery, because it will increase the number of slaves and prolong 
the duration of their bondage—because it does all this, I oppose it 
without conditions and without qualification, at this time and all 
times, now and for ever.’ 


But, although the Slave Power was forced to give way in the 
front of so much opposition, it did not abandon its fixed pur- 
pose. By working upon the fears of the rich, and the desire for 
territorial extension among the democracy, it was ultimately 
enabled to carry its annexation project by an immense majority. 
Dr. Channing made a second appeal to his fellow-countrymen 
on the subject, but the tide of public feeling was by that time 
running rapidly in favour of annexation. So strongly was he 
opposed to it that he openly recommended the dissolution of the 
Union, in the event of Texas being admitted into the confedera- 
tion. He could not agree with those who held that union should be 
maintained at any cost of principle. ‘ Better that we should part,’ 
he says, in his address on The Duty of the Free States, ‘than be 
‘ the police of the slave-holder, than fight his battles, than wage 
‘ war to uphold an oppressive institution. The proposed mea- 
sure, he contended, would bring the whole country under the 
dominion of the slave power, a result which they were bound to 
resist at all hazards. ‘ The Free States should declare that the 
‘ very act of admitting Texas will be construed as a dissolution of 
‘the Union.’ But the most remarkable passage in Dr. Chan- 
ning’s address was that in which he pointed out what fatal con- 
sequences would follow from this unconstitutional proceeding. 
Had he lived till the present day, he would have had the melan- 
choly satisfaction of witnessing the fulfilment of the prediction in 
the following passage :— 


‘The union of Texas to us must be an unmixed evil. We do not 
need it on a single account. Weare already too large. The machine 
of Government hardly creeps on under the weight of so many diverse 
interests and such complex functions as burden it now. Our own 
natural increase is already too rapid. New States are springing up 
too fast ; for in these there must exist, from the nature of the case, 
an excess of adventurous, daring spirits, whose influence over the 
Government cannot but be perilous for a time; and it is madness to 
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add to us a new nation to increase the wild impulses, the half-civilized 
forces, which now mingle with our national legislation. 

‘To unite with Texas would be to identify ourselves with a mighty 
wrong; for such was the seizure of that province by a horde of ad- 
venturers. - It would be to ensure the predominance of the Slave 
Power, to make slavery a chief national interest, and to pledge us to 
the continually increasing prostitution of the National Power to its 
support. It would be to begin a career of encroachment on Mexico, 
which would corrupt and dishonour us, would complicate and disturb 
the movements of Government, would create a wasteful patronage, and 
enlarge our military establishments. Jt would be to plunge us into 
war, not only with Mexico, but with foreign Powers, which will not 


quietly leave us to add the Gulf of Mexico to our vast stretch of terri- 
tory along the Atlantic coast.’ 


The Slave Fugitive Bill of 1850, by which the Northern States 
have been made the hunting-ground of the Southern aristocracy,* 
and the Nebraska-Kansas Bill, by which the Missouri Compro- 
mise of 1820 was repealed, show how clearly Dr. Channing fore- 
saw the evil consequences which must flow from the annexation 
of Texas. By identifying themselves with that ‘mighty wrong,’ 
it certainly does appear as if the free states had ensured the pre- 
dominance of the Slave Power, as he predicted, and made slavery 
‘a chief national interest.’ But the darkest hour is the one 
before the dawn. Dr. Channing complained in 1842 of ‘the 
‘little sensibility at the North to the movement on the subject of 
‘Texas.’ Were he alive in 1856, he would not find much cause 
to complain of apathy in the North regarding the Kansas aggres- 
sion. Since the first agitation of the slave question, nothing 
has ever produced so alarming an excitement as the passing of 
that measure has done. As the history of this blunder of the 
Southern aristocracy, and of the resistance it has provoked, fur- 
nishes the true key to the recent foreign policy of the Pierce 
administration, it may be useful to take a glance at this remark- 
able chapter in the annals of slavery. But before doing so, we 
must give a summary of the principal steps by which the South 
has sought to strengthen itself against the rapid progress of the 
free states in wealth and population. 

The first attempt of the Slave Power to carry its ‘ peculiar 
institution’ into free soil was in 1808, when Louisiana was 
organized into a territory with slavery in it. In 1819-20, Mis- 
souri was organized as a State; in 1821, admitted with slavery. 


* By that measure, any person who shall assist a slave to escape is liable to six 
months’ imprisonment. The inhabitants of the free states are obliged to aid in re- 
capturing runaways ; the authorities are bound to supply an escort ; while the 


treasury of the Union pays all the expenses. Slavery is thus made a federal 
institution, 
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This was the period when the great battle between North and 
South took place; the free states wanted to restrict slavery by 
the Mississippi river; the slave-holding interest claimed the 
right to extend it all the way from the Gulf of Mexico to Canada. 
After a desperate struggle, the celebrated Missouri Compromise 
was agreed to, by which slavery was restricted to the territory 
south of 36° 30’. In accordance with this agreement, Arkansas 
was organized as a territory in 1836, and admitted into the Union 
as a slave state. In 1845, Florida was admitted as a slave state, 
with a constitution providing that the ‘General Assembly shall 
have no power to pass laws emancipating slaves.’ In the same 
year, Texas, with a territory forty-three times larger than Massa- 
chusetts, from the whole of which slavery had been banished by 
the Mexicans, was admitted as a slave state. In 18450, the esta- 
blishment of a territorial government in New Mexico and Utah 
opened up 407,667 square miles to slavery. Here was an exten- 
sion of its limits which might surely have satisfied the Slave 
Power for a number of years, seeing that its increase of popula- 
tion is not very rapid. But an increase of votes in Congress by 
the organization or annexation of new states was not enough 
for the encroaching South. While extending its own boundaries 
to so wide an extent, it was anxious to devise some scheme for 
checking the rapid growth of the free states. Hence the neces- 
sity for some such measure as the Nebraska-Kansas Bill. 

Nebraska, so named from one of its largest rivers, contains all 
the unorganized territory of the United States. A few years 
ago the population, chiefly Indians, numbered about 75,000 in- 
habitants. All accounts agree in describing the land as exceed- 
ingly fertile, and the climate agreeable. The Nebraska, the Kansas, 
and the Arkansas, are the three principal rivers. ‘The two first 
flow from west to east, and fall into the Missouri several hundred 
miles above its mouth. The Kansas river is navigable by large 
steamers for 150 miles of its course. As regards the extent of 
the territory, accounts differ. Mr. Parker says it contains as 
much land as all the thirteen states that fought the Revolution, 
and more than 121,000 square miles besides. Other authorities 
describe it as not more than half that extent. 

The Kansas Bill for organizing a portion of the Nebraska 
territory, was passed in the Session of 1854, after a long and 
angry discussion in Congress. It was based upon the principle 
of allowing the settlers in Kansas to adopt or reject slavery, as 
they might deem proper. Mr. Douglas, of Illinois, who sought 
by this measure to make a bid for the Presidency, contended that 
Congress had no right forbid the establishment of slavery in 
Kansas or any other portion of the new territory, and the legis- 
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lature decided that Mr. Douglas was right. Then began the 
struggle between North and South as to which party should rule 
in Kansas. The great object of the slave-holding interest was to 
give the new territory a government which would work har- 
moniously with the South, and this could only be done through 
the people of Kansas. Here an unexpected difficulty presented 
itself. The long discussion of the question in Congress had 
created an enthusiastic anti-slavery feeling at the North, which 
did not confine itself to mere writing and speaking. No sooner 
was Kansas thrown open, than great bodies of emigrants went 
from the Northern and Western States to settle there and secure it 
to freedom. A very short time served to show what the decisicn 
of the settlers would be, if peace, law, and order were allowed to 
prevail. But a decision in favour of freedom was what the 
Southern aristocracy had determined to prevent at all hazards. 
With this view the slaveholders of Missouri organized them- 
selves into companies, and in military order, with Colt’s revolvers 
and bowie knives, went over the border into Kansas to make 
sure of the elections by excluding the legal voters, and them- 
selves casting the ballot. Three general invasions of this kind 
took place,—on the 29th of July, 1854, on the 29th of Novem- 
ber, 1854, and on the 80th of March, 1855. The last of these 
forays was the most notable, the object being to elect the legis- 
lators who were to make the territorial laws. On that occasion 
no less than five thousand Missouri men crossed the border into 
Kansas, some of them penetrating two hundred miles into the 
interior, and delivered their votes in favour of men pledged to 
uphold slavery by the most extreme measures. By this outrage 
the slave-holding interest very soon found that it had damaged 
itself irretrievably in the estimation of honest men of all parties. 
Even the organs of the democracy have been forced to speak of 
the conduct of the ‘ border ruffians of Missouri,’ as the invaders 
are now styled, in a tone of apology which shows that they are 
ashamed of the affair. The New York Herald, for example, in 
the following attempt at a defence of the Missourians, is forced 
to admit that they have committed a sad blunder :-— 


‘The slave-holding people of Missouri very naturally became 
alarmed. Look at their situation. It is somewhat critical. The 
have the free state of Illinois on their front, and the free state of 
Towa on their left flank, and in view of another free state of the 
Massachusetts anti-slavery type in their rear, it was natural enough 
that they should become intensely excited in reference to the future 
‘security of their slave property. ‘The Missourians on the western side 
of the state, looked upon this abolition colonization of Kansas as the 
deliberate establishment of a rendezvous and place of refuge for their 
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fugitive slaves. Therefore, however unwise or injurious to themselves 
the policy of their late hostile and unlawful invasion of Kansas, it was 
doubtless adopted as a measure of self-defence. Regarding these anti- 
slavery squatters as a combination of seditious and treacherous slave- 
stealers, and as neighbours whose presence can only be productive of 
mischief among their black population, the Missourians have fallen 
back upon the fundamental law of the strong hand to nip this con- 
spiracy of their enemies in the bud.’ 


This is just what Dr. Channing foretold. The security of 
slave property is unblushingly put forward as a paramount duty 
to which everything else must give way, and the conduct of 
Government regarding the Kansas outrage is another example 
of * the continually increasing prostitution of the national power’ 
to the support of slavery. 

Having secured the first requisite—a slave legislature, the next 
step of the conspirators against law and order was to make cor- 
responding laws. The legislature assembled on the 2nd of July, 
1855, at the place legally appointed by the Governor, and, as 
their first act, decided upon fixing the seat of government at 
Shawneetown, on the borders of Missouri. The Governor vetoed 
the Act, and repudiated the Legislature.. The Missouri delegates 
continued in session, however, from July 15 to August 31, and 
enacted a number of laws in favour of slavery, of which the 
following will serve as a specimen :— 


‘No person who shall have been convicted of any violation of any of 
the provisions of an act of Congress’ (the Fugitive Slave Bills of 1793 
and 1850), ‘ whether such conviction was by criminal proceeding or 
by civil action, in any courts of the United States, or of any State or 
Territory, shall be entitled to vote at any election, or to hold any 
office in this Territory.’ ‘If any person offering to vote shall be 
challenged and required to take an oath or affirmation that he will 
sustain the provisions of the above recited acts of Congress’—the 
Fugitive Slave Bills—‘and shall refuse to take such oath or affirma- 
tion, the vote of such person shall be rejected.’—Ch. 66, § 11, p. 332. 


This test of fitness for the electoral suffrage, by which the 
Missourians propose to disfranchise an overwhelming majority of 
the settlers in Kansas, unless they are willing to perjure them- 
selves, may be taken as an illustration of the spirit by which the 
sham legislature was animated. But the above enactment is 
mild compared with the following Draconian passages from the 
Kansas statute-book :— 


‘Every free person who shall aid . . in any rebellion or insurrection 
of slaves . . . or do any overt act in furtherance of such rebellion. . . 
shall suffer death.’ 

‘If any person shall. . . induce any slaves to rebel. . . or shall 
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. . . circulate. . .any book. . . or circular for the purpose of exciting 
insurrection . . . on the part of the slaves, such person shall. . . 
suffer death.’ 

‘If any person shall aid . . . inenticing . . . any slave . . . to effect 
the freedom of such slave . . . he shall. . . suffer death, or be impri- 
soned at hard labour for not less than ten years.’-—Ch. 151, § 2, 4, 5. 

‘Sec. 11. If any person print, write, introduce into, publish, or cir- 
culate, or cause to be brought into, printed, written, published, or cir- 
culated, or shall knowingly aid or assist in bringing into, printing, 
publishing, or circulating, within this territory, any book, paper, 
pamphlet, magazine, handbill, or circular, containing any statements, 
arguments, opinions, sentiments, doctrines, advice, or inuendo, calcu- 
lated to promote a disorderly, dangerous, or rebellious disaffection 
among the slaves in this territory, or to induce such slaves to escape 
Srom the service of their masters, or to resist their authority, he shall 
be guilty of a felony, and be punished by imprisonment and hard labour 
for a term not less than five years.’ 

‘Seo. 12. If any free person, by speaking or by writing, assert or 
maintain that persons have not the right to hold slaves in this territory, 
or shall introduce into this territory, print, publish, write, calculate, or 
cause to be introduced into this territory, written, printed, published, 
or circulated, in this territory, any book, paper, magazine, pamphlet, 
or circular, containing any denial of the right of persons to hold slaves 
in this territory, such person shall be deemed guilty of felony, and 
punished by imprisonment at hard labour for a term of not less than 
two years.’ 

‘Sec. 18. No person who is conscientiously opposed to holding 
slaves, or who does not admit the right to hold slaves in this terri- 
tory, shall sit as a juror on the trial of any prosecutions, or any viola- 
tion of any of the sections of this act.’ 


These extracts from the Missouri-Kansas Code will serve to 
show the real character of the ‘border ruffians’ by whom this 
legislative farce has been enacted. 

Meantime, while this wholesale system of Lynch-law-making 
was being perpetrated, President Pierce stood quietly by, waiting 
to see when the storm would subside, or, if no relief came from 
that quarter, hoping that Congress would do something in the 
matter. But, instead of subsiding, the storm only became wilder 
and wilder. The delegate elected by the Missourians to repre- 
sent Kansas in the House of Representatives made his appear- 
ance at Washington, and presented his credentials in due form. 
Of course his claim to sit in the National Legislature was dis- 
puted. A committee was appointed to investigate the whole 
Kansas affair on the spot, and there can be little doubt as to what 
the verdict will be. The ‘border ruffians, who can form a 
shrewd guess as to the decision of a committee chosen by a 
House of Representatives which elected an- Anti-Slavery Speaker, 
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are determined to die in the last ditch rather than abandon the 
sacred cause of slavery. Within the last few months they have 
sent severa? hundred settlers into Kansas, well armed, for the 
avowed purpose of shooting down or hunting out the whole of 
the Anti-Slavery inhabitants. On the other hand, the free states 
continue to send troops of volunteers armed with ‘ Sharp’s rifles,’ 
and firmly resolved to fight the battle of freedom. Since the 
end of last year there have been two armies face to face in 
Kansas, animated by the most deadly hatred towards,each other. 
The Anti-Slavery party and the advocates of slavery extension 
are encamped opposite each other, while the rest of the Union is 
looking on. Everybody feels that a great struggle is impending. 
Can nothing be done to prevent it? The Slave Power would fain 
answer in the affirmative. Finding that it has made a wrong 
move, and that it is likely to have the worst of it, should the 
Presidential nomination hinge upon Kansas, the more astute 
politicians of the South have been hard at work to get up some 
foreign quarrel for the nonce, which may please the democracy 
and draw their attention from the struggle in Kansas. 

No one can have watched the progress of the foreign enlist- 
ment dispute without perceiving that, whatever just grounds of 
complaint there might be against the British Government, the 
main object of the Pierce Cabinet has been to make that question 
a means of irritating the two countries against each other, and 
thereby to create political capital out of the democratic feeling of 
hostility to Great Britain which such a discussion was likely to 
provoke. Unfortunately for Mr. Pierce and his southern friends, 
the trick was too transparent. In spite of all their efforts to 
create an excitement about the unwise attempt of our Ministers 
to obtain recruits from the United States, the leading American 
newspapers have persisted in ignoring that question, and in direct- 
ing attention to Kansas, as the field on which the contest for the 
Presidency must be fought and won. Foiled in that direction, 
the American Government has all at once made up its mind to 
recognise the independence of Nicaragua, under the impression 
that so bold a step in defiance of Europe, and in accordance with 
the Monroe doctrine, may enable it to regain its lost popularity 
with Young America, and raise such a storm of opposition among 
the Anti-Slavery party as will throw Kansas into the background. 
That we are warranted in assuming such motives on the part of 
the Pierce Cabinet, will appear obvious to any one who looks at 
the previous conduct of Government toward Central America. 

It was in May, 1855, that a Californian adventurer, named 
Walker, who had previously made a filibustering invasion of 
Mexico, and been defeated, embarked at San Francisco, with fifty- 
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six followers, whom he had persuaded to risk their fortunes in an 
expedition to Nicaragua, where the intrigues of the pro-slavery 
party had prepared the ground for him. On his arrival in Nica- 
ragua, Colonel Walker, as he was then styled, was joined by 
several hundreds of the democratic party, who were anxious for 
an alliance with the United States, and by their aid, and that of 
several hundred more volunteers from the Southern States, he 
succeeded in taking possession of the principal towns, and in 
establishing»a new government. As soon as he had accom- 
plished that object, Walker sent off an envoy to Washington, in 
the hope that the pro-slavery influence would be powerful enough 
to obtain his recognition, and thus give the filibuster government 
some chance of permanence. But although President Pierce 
would very willingly have held out the right hand of fellowship 
to Mr. Walker, if he could only have been sure that such a step 
would not get him into difficulties with the Anti-Slavery party, 
he deemed it advisable to assume a virtuous forbearance for a 
time. Mr. Marcy, the Foreign Secretary, was therefore in- 
structed to inform Colonel French, the Nicaraguan Minister, that 
he had not seen any reason for establishing diplomatic intercourse 
with ‘ the persons who now claim to exercise the political power 
in the state of Nicaragua,’ and to state what further steps Mr. 
Walker and his associates must take before the United States 
Government could show them any countenance :— 


‘Those,’ says Mr. Marcy, ‘who were chiefly instrumental in sus- 
pending or overthrowing the former government of that State [Nica- 
ragua] were not citizens belonging to it; nor have these citizens, or 
any considerable part of them, so far as is known here, expressed their 
approval of, or acquiescence in, the present condition of the political 
affairs of Nicaragua. Until such shall appear to be the case, the Pre- 
sident does not deem it proper to receive you, or any one, as minister 
to this government, duly appointed by the supreme government of 
Nicaragua.’ 

These were undoubtedly good and sufficient reasons for re- 
fusing to recognise Walker's filibuster government six months 
ago. Mr. Marcy plainly indicated his opinion that Mr. Walker 
was a usurper, and that until it should appear that the citizens of 
Nicaragua were in favour of him, his government could not be 
recognised. What change has taken place in the sentiments of 
the people of Nicaragua since Mr. Marcy wrote that letter? In 
a recent message Mr. Pierce has announced his intention to re- 
cognise Mr. Walker's government, but he has given no informa- 
tion regarding the state of public opinion in that republic, which 
would lead us to believe that any change has taken place in 


favour of the fiibusters. What renders the rash step taken by - 
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the President more unaccountable is the fact that Walker's 
chances of defeat by the union of the neighbouring States, which 
are all hostile to him, are much greater now than they were when 
Mr. Marcy's letter was written. But the increasing difficulties of 
the filibuster government in Nicaragua, instead of making the 
Pierce Cabinet less willing to identify itself with that discreditable 
business, have rendered it all the more willing to lend Colonel 
Walker such aid as may enable him to establish himself there. 
Frightened out of all sense of propriety by the alarming aspect of 
affairs in Kansas and Central America, the pro-slavery organs 
have plainly indicated the course which Government must take, 
unless it has resolved to give up the contest, and let the North 
gain the day! The following extract, from a recent number of 
the New Orleans Delta, will show what the Southern aristocracy 
is aiming at, and what desperate measures they are prepared to 
take to ensure the predominance of the slave power :— 


‘ Nothing but immediate action can save the great cause of self- 
government, State sovereignty, and Southern independence from ruin. 
Walker is assailed by a superior force on one side—a force, very pro- 
bably, composed of British and French soldiers, calling themselves 
Costa Ricans, and armed with the Minié rifle, supplied by France. 
In Kansas the pro-slavery phalanx, the representative men of the 
South, encounters deadly and declared opposition, and without instant 
reinforcement must succumb. We have done something in aid of 
both, but it is shamefully insufficient on the whole. We have given 
Walker about a thousand fighting men from New Orleans, who paid 
their own passage, but the community has remained remarkably 
inactive. We have supplied Kansas, within the last few weeks, with 
several hundred Georgians, Carolinians, and Alabamians; but Louisiana 
has scarcely stirred a muscle to advance an organized movement in 
behalf of our brethren so gallantly struggling for our rights, so ruth- 
lessly assailed. Something more than this is required. The South, 
as an entirety, as a nationality, must assist Walker and Rivas, 
Atchison and Douglas. The main army must beware lest its flanks 
should be turned. It must be prepared to resist the Napoleonic 
strategy of its enemies. 

‘Let us reinforce Walker. Let us send him men, money, and 
means. Let us make Granada the point d’appui of Southern strategy. 
Let us pin our politicians down to the cause of progress and expansion. 
Let us appeal to the honour and courage of our people. Let public 
meetings be called in the four districts of New Orleans, and the com- 
munity brought face to face with the real truths of our condition. 
Let sufficient money be raised to charter vessels for San Juan, for the 
means of transport alone are needed; the men will be forthcoming in 
thousands and tens of thousands. Let the fiery torch be handed from 
man to man, as in an Indian link-dance, until the whole Southern 
land is tongued by the flames of a universal conflagration. Now or 
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never is our time. The fate of Cuba depends upon the fate of 
Nicaragua, and the fate of the South depends upon that of Cuba. 
This is the hour of destiny. We must live now, or have no life. We 
must do, or die.’ 


‘Let us pin our politicians down to the cause of progress and 
expansion. This is now the pro-slavery cry, and we fear that it 
will prove a much more successful one than anything that is 
likely to be brought forward in opposition to it. Plainly as the 
democratic party must see what the object of the South is, in 
getting up an agitation in favour of Central America, we have some 
doubt as to their power to resist the contagious influence of the 
annexation mania, more especially when the gratification of their 
desire for territorial expansion will give them an opportunity of 
snapping their fingers in the face of John Bull, and of warning 
him that he must make up his mind to withdraw from the Ame- 
rican continent, as they are growing so fast as soon to need it all 
for themselves. It is a singular trait in the American character, 
this readiness to get into a warlike humour against England. 
Nothing surprised Mr. Combe so much, during his tour in the 
United States in 1840, as the strong feeling of hatred toward 
England arising out of the Maine Boundary dispute, which had 
turned up opportunely a few months before the nomination for 
the Presidency. ‘In every circle into which we enter,’ says Mr. 
Combe, ‘ almost every voice is raised for war. . . . A few indi- 
‘ viduals of advanced age and experience may be met with, who, 
‘ in private conversation, strongly deprecate hostilities, but they 
‘regard the popular current of opinion as too strong to be at 
‘ present stemmed with success.’ In one of his lectures, he en- 
deavoured to show that, in Great Britain, political power is 
placed in the hands of the middle classes, that they are industrious 
and intelligent, and that from their experience of the horrors of 
war, as well as from motives of interest, philanthropy, and religion, 
they are strongly opposed to it. At the close of the lecture a 
number of persons crowded round him, expressing their surprise 
at what he had told them, but showing strong symptoms of in- 
credulity. 


‘They regarded John Bull,’ says Mr. Combe, ‘as proud, grasping, 
pugnacious, and still so flushed with his continental victories, that he 
would receive menaces from no people on earth; and they expected 
that the British nation would be roused into a flame equal to their 
own. The assurances that John Bull had now become older, wiser, 


and more virtuous, were received with delight, but not very generally 
eredited.’ 


- This agrees with all the accounts we have read and heard. 
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respecting the hostile feeling which prevails throughout America 
towards Great Britain. It is no doubt true that ‘persons of 
advanced age and experience’ condemn this democratic frenzy 
when it breaks out in periods of excitement, but they only do so 
in private. In public they are forced to give way to the popular 
current, or else give up all hope of preserving a vestige of poli- 
tical influence. ‘If at this moment,’ says Mr. Combe, in refe- 
rence to the war-feeling in 1840, ‘the wisest and the best men 
“in the Union, of one party in politics, should present the most 
‘forcible yet respectful appeal to the good sense of the people 
* against war, their political opponents would instantly seize the 
‘ opportunity to manufacture ‘ political capital’ out of it. They 
‘ would pervert every sentence of the address, hurl denunciations 
‘of cowardice and want of patriotism against its authors, and 
‘ offer the grossest adulation to the vanity of the nation.” And 
yet the question out of which all this furious excitement had 
been created, was one of no intrinsic importance to either nation. 
Its only value was, that it served the temporary purpose of certain 
intriguing politicians, and for that miserable object two great 
nations, of the same family, whose interests are bound up together, 
were brought to the very brink of a deadly quarrel. When such 
are the motives of these men, to whom the destinies of the United 
States are intrusted, it becomes a difficult task for British states- 
men to maintain amicable relations with America without giving 
or receiving offence. 

In our diplomatic correspondence with the Pierce Government, 
during the last few years, on the Central American question, to 
which has lately been added the recruitment business, we have 
no doubt that many things may have been said and done by Lord 
Palmerston which have not proved very acceptable at Washington. 
Among American politicians his lordship never was very popular, 
nor is it likely that his friendly alliance with Louis Napoleon, 
and his resolute determination to oppose the territorial encroach- 
ments of Russia, can have exalted him in their estimation. 
Much of the ill feeling which prevails between Great Britain and 
America is said to be owing to the tone adopted by Lord 
Palmerston towards Mr. Buchanan, the late American Ambas- 
sador; and it has been frankly proposed by the Pierce organs, 
that the House of Commons should dismiss the Premier forth- 
with, as a peace-offering to Young America, and there would no 
longer be any obstacle to an amicable arrangement of all the 
matters in dispute between this country and the United States. 

Before adopting this suggestion, however, it must be remem- 
bered that the American newspapers which are most furious in 
their abuse of Lord Palmerston, were all in favour of Russia 
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during the late war. In justice to his lordship also, it must be 
taken into account that the conduct of the Pierce Government, 
since it came into office, has not been of so very spotless a cha- 
racter, or so friendly a disposition, as to prepossess him in its 
favour. One of the first steps taken by the new President, in 
1852, was to send Mr. Buchanan here with instructions to per- 
suade our Government to retire altogether from Central America. 
Then followed the sending Mr. Soulé, a member of the Lone 
Star Association, as ambassador to Madrid, with the express 
intention—as is now well known—of picking a quarrel with 
Spain, in order to furnish an excuse for taking possession of 
Cuba. The history of the Ostend conference, at which Mr. 
Soulé and Mr. Buchanan were present, and at which it was 
resolved to recommend the American Government to obtain 
possession of Cuba at all hazards, was not calculated to raise 
English notions of American statesmanship ; nor should we feel 
surprise, in the face of these events, at learning that Mr. 
Buchanan’s intercourse with our Government may possibly have 
been less cordial than that enjoyed by most of his predecessors. 
But while disposed to make every reasonable allowance for the 
mistakes which our Government naturally enough commit in 
dealing with a Cabinet like that of Mr. Pierce, or with ambas- 
sadors who may be nursing a difficulty in London, in order to 
convert it into political capital at Washington or New Orleans, 
we trust that means will be taken to prevent Great Britain from 
drifting into a second war without any attempt on the part of 
the House of Commons to obtain such an explanation of our 
relations with America as may prevent so deplorable a catastrophe. 
All parties are agreed as to the importance of our preserving a good 
understanding with the people of the United States. But America 
cannot understand us thoroughly unless we speak out frankly 
and plainly. Itis a great mistake to suppose that John Bull 
is—as the Americans picture him from traditional report — 
always ready to fight with any nation on the slightest ground of 
quarrel. The people of England at the present day, whatever 
they may have been formerly, are not at all of a quarrelsome or 
pugnacious disposition. They will stand a good deal of pro- 
vocation from any nation, and probably more from America than 
from any other people. But, although they do not make 
so loud a noise as the democracy of the United States regarding 
what they mean to do, they have proved more than once that 
when they have made up their minds upon any point, they are 
not easily turned aside from it. So far as regards Central 
America, we think that the real interests of the two countries might 
have been mutually reconciled had the settlement of the points in 
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dispute been taken up by any one or two men concerned for the 
simple equity of the case. Unfortunately for the success of any 
such arrangements, Mr. Pierce took the matter into his own hands. 

And now comes the return of Mr. Crampton, with the exculpa- 
tion of the English Government, expressions of good-will towards 
the English people, and all that. Our Government has done wisely, 
we think, in accepting these explanations, and will do wisely, we 
think, in making any reasonable concessions on the Central 
American question, rather than do anything just now that may 
tend to call off the attention of North and South in America from 
the dispute which has grown up between them. Left to themselves, 
the slave question bids fair to become THE question with America. 
In the territory of Kansas, the ‘ border ruffians,’ finding them- 
selves backed by the Pierce government, have established a com- 
plete reign of terror, under the plea of a desire to maintain law 
and order. The Missourians have invaded Kansas, burnt a num- 
ber of houses to the ground, murdered several free settlers, and 
hunted others out of the country. Even in Washington, the pro- 
slavery party have shown the same insolent determination to carry 
their point by brute force. The Hon. Charles Sumner, senator 
for Massachusetts, dared to speak his mind freely as to the dis- 
graceful conduct of the Government in regard to Kansas, and for 
so doing he is attacked in the Senate House by Mr. Brook of 
South Carolina, knocked down, bludgeoned, and left half dead on 
the floor, several members of the Southern aristocracy looking on 
and approving. General Webb, editor of the Morning Courier, 
one of the most respectable papers in New York, says the con- 
duct of the members from the Slave States is ‘ overbearing, threat- 
ening, and defiant, while their opponents are ‘over-awed and 
cowed.’ No one can doubt, says the General, ‘that the Slave 
* Power have unalterably determined to extend the area of their 
‘merely local institution, and if possible to render it national. 
‘ The bowie-knife, the pistol, and the bludgeon, are all instra- 
“ments to be used in effecting this result.’ Our hope is that the 
disciples of Washington, and Franklin, and Jefferson, in the North, 
will soon separate themselves from the educated lawlessness of the 
South, and that Old England may thus find that she has a genial 
ally in Young America for ages to come. Nothing could so 
much tend to postpone this rupture as a war with England. And 
for this reason, even more than for any other, we would say, let 
war with America be avoided, if it be possible. If Jamaica is not 
to follow the fate of Cuba, war with the Slave States of America 
will be sure to come some day; but half our sorrow and sense of 
shame will have been spared us, if it should be war with the 
Slave States, as disowned by the Free. 
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Arr. VI.—Hours with the Mystics: a Contribution to the History of 
Religious Opinion. By Rozert Atrrep Vauanan, B.A. 
2 vols. Parker. 


‘A uistory of Mysticism—old visions and old obscurities.’ 
‘Mysticism! almost everywhere synonymous with what is most 
‘visionary in religion, and most obscure in speculation,—who is 
‘bold enough to expect a hearing for that?’ Such are the 
inquiries of the author, who may be said to make his first 
appearance in the volumes before us. And yet how much 
that is attractive, and how much more that is deeply instruc- 
tive, does this subject afford. What a long series of ages 
sweep before us as we contemplate the history of mysticism! 
Stretching along from the earliest literature of India—itself per- 
haps of still earlier origin—down to the drawing-room utterances 
and prophecies of Madame de Krudener,—successively taking 
up its abode on the banks of the Ganges, and beside the ITlissus, 
in the schools of Alexandria, and in the grim caverns of the 
Thebais, in the cell of the schoolman of the middle ages, even in 
the workshop of the artisan, and then bewildering with lofty 
dreams, or wild fancies, the ardent scholars of the Reformation. 
Nor, even in that age, when so many a long-worshipped idol was 
cast down, so many a vision of the past swept away, did mys- 
ticism vanish. The lofty and the mean still bowed alike to its 
sway ; during the seventeenth century, the echo of its voice was 
heard, even within the gorgeous saloons of Versailles; and a 
century later, face to face with the blank unbelievers of the 
French Revolution, stood Swedenborg, with his doctrine of 
‘ Correspondences.’ 

It is scarcely surprising that a field so wide as this should 
have been almost wholly unoccupied ; that incidental notices, or 
detached monographs, should have hitherto very inadequately 
supplied the want of a complete history of mysticism. The 
work, indeed, is one which demanded no common labour and 
research, but Mr. Vaughan has brought to it no common labour 
and skill, as our readers will perceive, while they turn over the 
pages with us, and spend a suggestive and instructive ‘hour’ with 
the mystics. 

In the opening conversation,—for the history is carried on 
alternately in dialogue and essays,—the chief causes of mys- 
ticism are indicated. First, ‘ the reaction against the frigid for- 
‘ mality of religious torpor ; then, heart-weariness, the languishing 
‘longing for repose—the charm of mysticism for the selfish or 
‘the weak; and last, the desire, so strong in some minds, to 
‘pierce the barriers that hide from man the unseen world—the 
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‘charm of mysticism for the ardent and the strong.’ Scarcely 
strange is it, therefore, that the manifestations of mysticism 
should have been so many and so diverse, should have been ‘ in- 
‘corporated in theism, atheism, pantheism,—appeared in the 
‘loftiest speculations and in the grossest idolatry, been asso- 
‘ciated with the wildest licence and most pitiless asceticism, 
‘driven men out into action, dissolved them into extacy, or frozen 
‘them into torpor.’ 

It is in the East that mysticism is first to be found. The 
child of an unknown antiquity ; although ‘ an innocent childhood 
“has it never had, for in its very cradle this Hercules destroys, as 
‘ deadly serpents, reason and morality.’ With the Hindoo mystic, 
indeed, ‘the distinction between good and evil is obliterated as 
often as he pleases; while the same round of notions, common 
to the mystics of ancient India and modern Christendom, are 
characterized among the former by features of the most intense 
selfishness. Among the later Jews, mysticism is found in con- 
nexion with Platonism, and in the Essenes, but more especially 
the Therapeute whom Philo describes, we perceive the first 
tendency toward that ascetic life, which the fathers of the desert, 
and the severer monastic orders, carried to such unnatural 
lengths. Philo claims notice as being ‘in a sort the intellectual 
‘father of Neo-Platonism—the first meeting-place of the waters 
‘of the eastern and western theosophies ;' but it is to Plotinus, 
under the guidance of Ammonius Saccas, that we trace its fuller 
development. Great was the influence of Plotinus, for 
‘His philosophy and that of his successors was to corrupt the Chris- 
tian Church ; and for hundreds of years will there be a succession of 
prelates, priests, or monks, in whose eyes the frigid refinements of 


- Plotinus will be practically, though not confessedly, regarded as re- 


presenting God, far more worthily than the grand simplicity and the 
forcible figurativeness of scripture language. For the Christian’s 
God will be substituted that sublime cypher devised by Plotinus,— 
that blank something, of which you cannot say it exists, for it is 
above existence.’ 


But mere abstractions like these had little charms for wildly- 
imaginative and daring minds; so with Iamblichus, theurgic 
mysticism took its rise. Four great orders of spiritual beings— 
Gods, Demons, Demigods, and Souls—rule the upper world, 
each conferring his appropriate gift on the suppliant, while 
malignant demons, armed with mischievous powers, are ready to 
afflict both body and mind. It is curious to mark how closely, 
in some respects, Iamblichus approaches in his opinions 
modern notions. While in his assertion that the body pos- 
sessed by the mysterious power is sometimes surrounded by a 
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supernatural light, sometimes is raised in the air with the ac- 
companiments of sweet music or fearful sounds, we trace the 
source from whence the medieval hagiologist derived his choicest 
marvels, the remark that the persons so acted upon are mostly 
the young and feeble, especially if ignorant and imbecile, brings 
him very close to the modern mesmerist. Indeed, as one of the 
speakers suggests, the common phenomena of mesmerism may 
have been among the sacred secrets preserved by the priests of 
Egypt and of Greece. Proclus is the last great name among 
the Neo-Platonists; ‘the most eclectic of them all, perhaps, 
because the most learned, and most systematic.’ And yet the 
result of his theory was only that ‘ philosophy is the best pre- 
paration for quietism ; that ‘ there is a God, who is the repose 
‘he gives, a God, of whom the more you deny, the more you 
‘afiirm! Thus, as one of the speakers beautifully remarks, 
‘as though it were the highest glory of man, forgetting all that 
‘his inquiry has achieved, to gaze at vacancy, inactive and 
‘infantine ; to be like some peasant’s child, left in its cradle for 
‘a while in the furrow of a field, shut in by the little mound of 
‘earth on either side, and having but the blue ether above, 
‘ dazzling and void, at which to look up with smiles of witless 
wonder.’ 

Hitherto we have viewed only Pagan mysticism; but in the 
fathers of the desert we meet the first manifestations of Chris- 
tian mysticism. It seems strange that these hermit saints, with 
their unnatural contempt of human society, their fearful penances 
and protracted vigils, which doubtless drove them to the verge of 
actual insanity, should have maintained so high a station, through 
so many ages, in the Latin as well as the Greek Church ; and we 
cannot but wonder what claim, on the respect of any one, Paul 
of Thebes, with his ninety years’ seclusion from every duty as 
well as pleasure of life; or St. Antony, wasting his days in the 
ruined Egyptian temple, from the strange imagery of whose walls 
his visions of demon-horrors were doubtless taken; or St. Enu- 
phrius, who for sixty years never saw the face of a human being; 
could possibly have possessed. It must, we think, have been from 
the notion that these useless men led ‘ the life of contemplation’-— 
although contemplation in their case only caused them to ‘see 
more devils than vast hell can hold’—and that they maintained 
also many dogmas—Macarius, especially—in common with the 
mystics of later days; according to some, even quietism. Itis, 
however, to the apocryphal Dionysius the Areopagite, that Chris- 
tian mysticism owes its more important peculiarities. 

Who the writer of the works that pass under the name of 
Dionysius really was, is still a doubtful question. All that can 
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be ascertained is, that the writings claiming to be those of Paul's 
Athenian convert, were unknown alike to the church and to the 
world until the fifth century; nor were they recognised as genuine 
until the middle of the sixth. Although in the first instance being 
cited by heretics, their authority was of course disputed, erelong 
they were found to be so favourable to the growing claims of the 
hierarchy, that the seal of orthodoxy was impressed on them; 
for not only was it ‘the aim of Dionysius to accommodate the 
“‘theosophy of Proclus to Christianity,’ but ‘ to strengthen all the 
‘ pretensions of the priesthood, and to invest with a new tradi- 
‘tionary sanction the ascetic virtues of the cloister.’ It is to 
Dionysius that the middle ages owe that system of various orders 
of angelic natures, linked together in an ascending scale, those 


‘Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers,’ 


which he calls the Celestial Hierarchy, and to which the eccle- 
siastical hierarchy in the visible world—precious doctrine for a 
dominant priesthood—closely corresponds. 


‘ The orders of angelic natures and of priestly functionaries corre- 
spond to each other. The highest rank of the former receive illumi- 
nation immediately from God. The lowest of the heavenly imparts 
divine light to the highest of the earthly hierarchy. Each order 
strives perpetually to approximate to that immediately above itself, 
from which it receives the transmitted influence; so that all, as 
Dante describes it, draw, and are drawn, and tend in common towards 
the centre,God. . . . But the work of Christ is thrown into the 
background to make more room for the church. The Saviour 
answers, with Dionysius, rather to the Logos of the Platonist than to 
the Son of God revealed in Scripture. He is allowed to be, as incar- 
nate, the founder of the ecclesiastical hierarchy; but as such, he is 
removed from men by the long chain of priestly orders, and is less the 
Redeemer, than remotely the illuminator of the species.’ 


Hence the Church became ‘the great mystagogue; and its 
‘liturgy and offices a profound and elaborate system of sym- 
* bolism.’ 

With Dionysius, we bid farewell to the Greek Church, ‘that 
‘dwarf, watching a Nibelungen hoard, which after all never 
‘enriches anybody,’ as one of the speakers aptly remarks, and to 
that eastern mysticism, which ‘ creeps under the sacerdotal vest- 
‘ments, is never known to quit the precincts of church and 
* cloister, and clings close to the dalmatica, and lives on whiffs 
‘ of frankincense, for the bolder mysticism of the West, which 
will often be found ‘ far from candle, book, and bell, venturing to 
worship without a priest.’ 

It was from Dionysius that mysticism in the west derived its 
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first impulse ; and a copy of his works, sent by Pope Paul to 
Louis le Debonnaire, is said to have been his first introduction 
to the Latin Church. This must early have attracted some 
attention, for we find that Charles le Chauve, in 860, commanded 
that those works should be translated from Greek into Latin, 
and from thenceforward ‘ Dionysius has come into a young 
‘ world, and the Neo-Platonist element, which acted as a moral 
‘ opiate in the east, became a vivifying principle in the west, 
where Platonism and mysticism together created a party in the 
church, the sworn foes of mere scholastic quibbling, of an 
arid and lifeless orthodoxy, and at last of the more glaring 
abuses which had grown up with ecclesiastical pretension.’ 

The list of mystics in the Latin Church is headed by the 
illustrious name of St. Bernard; that true saint, whose works 
our puritan writers so often quote with such delight, and, while 
unwilling to yield to him the ‘ popish’ title of saint, so naively 
compromise between their scruples and their feelings by calling 
him ‘blessed Bernard.’ A very vividly-painted prose land- 
scape, placing the fair valley of Clairvaux pleasantly before us, 
introduces us to the pre-eminent preacher, and writer, and 
statesman of the twelfth century, the founder of a new 
monastic order, the great opponent of Abelard, and heretics of 
every degree, the umpire between rival popes, and the preacher— 
heaven-inspired, as said the vast multitude, who, on the plain 
beside Clermont, listened to his burning eloquence,—of the 
second crusade, And yet— 


‘ Could we have seen him at home at Clairvaux, after one of those 
famous journeys, no look or word would have betrayed a taint of spiritual 
pride, though every rank in church and state united to do him honour 
—though great cities would have made him almost, by force, their 
spiritual king—though the blessings of the people and the plaudits of 
the council followed the steps of the peacemaker—and though in the 
belief of all, a dazzling chain of miracles had made his pathway 
glorious. We should have found him in the kitchen, rebuking, by his 
example, some monk who had to wash the pots and pans; on the 
hill side cutting his tale, and bearing his burthen with the meanest 
novice, or seen him oiling his own boots, as they say the arch-tempter 
did one day ; we should have interrupted him in the midst of his tender 
counsel to some distressed soul of his cloistered flock, or just as he had 


sat down to write a sermon on a passage in Canticles against the next 
church festival.’ 


The mysticism of St. Bernard comes before us in a far less 
extravagant form than that of his successors. In truth, he was 
too practical a man, he had too much real work to do to mis- 
take mere shadows for substance. ‘ He knew the world and men ; 
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‘he stood with his fellows in the breach, and the shock of 
‘ conflict spoilt him for a dreamer. Thus mysticism is to him 
as the quiet and far-off retreat in which his mind, worn by 
external strife, delights to bury itself; the fair ‘ pleasaunce,’ 
whither he turns to forget while pacing its soft greensward, 
the harsh and rugged pathway his feet were so often com- 
pelled to tread. His lofty imagination, though apt to run astray, 
prevents him from ever sinking into childish dreams of heavenly 
prettinesses, while his deep, earnest feeling equally forbids any 
approximation to ‘ the mystical death, the self-annihilation, the 
holy indifference of the Quietists.’ 


‘In the theology of Bernard reason has a place, but not the right 
one. His error in this respect is the primary source of that mystical 
bias so conspicuous in his religious teaching. Like Anselm, he bids 
you believe first, and understand, if possible, afterwards. He is not 
prepared to admit the great truth, that if reason yields to faith, and 
assigns itself anywhere a limit, it must be on grounds satisfactory to 
reason. ‘Io any measure of Anselm’s speculative ability, Bernard 
could lay no claim. He was at home only in the province of practical 
religion. But to inquiries and reasonings such as those in which 
Anselm delighted, he was ready to award, not blame, but admiration. 
Faith, with Bernard, receives the treasure of divine truth, as it were, 
wrapped up (involutum); understanding may afterwards cautiously 
unfold the envelope and may peep at the prize, but may never examine 
the contents first, to determine whether it shall be received or not... . 
At the same time, the credo ut intelligam of Bernard is no indolent or 
constrained reception of a formula. Faith is the divine persuasion of 
the pure in heart and life. He is equally removed from the pantheistic 
extreme of Eckart, and the imaginative extravagances of St. Theresa. 
His doctrine of union with God does not surrender our personality, or 
substitute God for the soul in man. When he has occasion to speak, 
with much hesitation and genuine humility, of the highest point of 
his own experience, he has no wonderful visions to relate. The visit 
of the Saviour to his soul was unattended by visible glory, by voices, 
tastes, or odours ; it vindiggted its reality only by the joy which pos- 
sessed him, and the new facility with which he brought forth the 
practical fruits of the Spirit.’ 


‘Hitherto mysticism, in the person of Bernard, has repudiated 
scholasticism ; but by his successors in mystic theology, Hugo 
and Richard of St. Victor, they were reconciled. Hugo of St. 
Victor, contemporary with St. Bernard, after a youth spent in 
the eager acquirement of knowledge, became prior of that cele- 
brated abbey, and there wrote ‘ those ponderous tomes of divinity 
‘to which Aquinas and Vincent of Beauvais acknowledge their 
‘ obligations.’ He closed a calm and honoured life at the early 
age of forty-four, leaving to his pupil Richard his office of prior, 
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and the task of following out farther his mystical speculations. 
It is to Hugo of St. Victor that the schoolmen owe that ‘ three- 
fold division of our faculties,’ cogitatio, meditatio, and contem- 
platio, reference to which we often meet with in middle-age 
writing—even in the poets; while in Richard of St. Victor's 
works we find, with much ingenious speculation, the love of 
allegorizing pushed as far as it can go :— 

‘His psychology, his metaphysics, his theology, are all extracted 
from the most unlikely quarters in the Bible by allegorical inter- 
pretation. Every logical abstraction is attached to some personage or 
object in the Old Testament history as its authority and type. Rachel 
and Leah are reason and affection; Bilhah and Zilpah are imagination 
and sense. His divinity is embroidered on the garments of Aaron, 


engraven on the sides of the ark, hung on the rings and pins of the 
tabernacle.’ 


From the closing period of the twelfth century, and during 
the whole of the thirteenth, mysticism, except in a subordinate 
relation to scholastic theology, seems to have been almost 
unknown. There was much to be done in that stirring age,— 
the lower classes were throwing off their yoke, free cities were 
rising, popular literature beginning to claim its place, commerce 
rapidly extending, and the arts blossoming into fresh and 
unlooked-for beauty ; thus, there was too much to be done, even 
within the conyent, to allow its inmates to indulge in mere mys- 
tical dreams. The thirteenth century was, indeed, intensely 
practical; and it is suggestive to observe the eagerness with 
which many a scholar sought instruction in physical science, 
even from the lip of the hated Jew ;—pursuing his eager quest of 
mysterious knowledge, even though he journeyed across the snowy 
Pyrenees and the rugged sierras to those universities of such 
questionable orthodoxy, Toledo and Salamanca, or dared to enter 
that Dom-Daniel of the West, the dreaded cave of Simancas. 

It is, we think, to this intensely practical spirit—always the 
characteristic of the Englishman—that*we may assign the cause 
of our own country having always been so free from mysticism 
and mystics. Active, bustling men were the English church- 
men; always interested in political matters, litigious, too, as will 
always be the case in a country where the rights of property are 
respected, and little disposed to dream dreams, or to see visions, 
when there were some half-dozen law-suits to be prosecuted, and 
turbulent brethren to be rebuked, and rights of ‘ vert and veni- 
son,’ of turbary and fisheries, to be maintained, beside attendance 
at the frequent council, and the high court of parliament. We 
can scarcely imagine Abbot Sampson of Bury, with his multi- 
farious employments, looking with much complacency on the 
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most elaborate treatise on ‘the contemplative life; or Abbot 
Walter of St. Albans, with his extensive beautifyings of the 
abbey church, his long strife with Sir Gregory Childerwic 
and the other ill-doers who chased the deer within the abbey 
boundaries, and broke the fences,—for which the chronicler most 
orthodoxly anathematizes them, but against whom Abbot Walter 
more wisely proceeds in the county court ;—together with his 
journeys to London, to denounce Archbishop Boniface and the 
foreign prelates, or to give a much-needed lecture to King Henry 
on the necessity of adhering to his so often-broken oath to 
maintain the Great Charter; still less inclination would he have 
had, with so much mundane business on his hands, to study the 
Celestial Hierarchy. But if mere mysticism had few charms 
for our countrymen, in scholastic philosophy we find many names 
ranking among the highest. Theurgic mysticism, too, would 
not seem to have been repudiated; for many a story is told by 
marvelling chroniclers, of learned clerks who were believed to 
have obtained their knowledge from no earthly source, who con- 
structed sigils and talismans of strange potency, and whose 
converse was with the heavenly intelligences; while the quaint 
symbols of alchemy and astrology, sculptured on the portals or 
along the cloisters of many of our cathedrals, prove that lam- 
blichus, and even the forbidden lore of the Arabian philosophers, 
had greater attraction for our forefathers than the hierarchies of 
Dionysius, or the allegories of Richard of St. Victor. Our strongly 
practical character, indeed, appears shadowed forth in that great 
boast of the thirteenth century, Roger Bacon, ‘ by far the truest 
philosopher of the middle ages,’ as Mr. Hallam remarks, and 
whose earnest advocacy of experiment, and preference of induc- 
tive to abstract reasoning, assimilate him, as the same writer 
remarks, so singularly to his great namesake successor. 

A pleasant chronicle, purporting to be written by Adolf 
Arnstein, an armourer of the good city of Strasburg, extending 
from 1320 to 1354, introduces the history of German mysticism 
in the fourteenth century. In this graphic chronicle, together 
with notices of political and civic events, we have portraits of Dr. 
Eckart, with his homely remark,—‘ some people are for seeing 
‘ God with their eyes, as they can see a cow, and would love God 
‘ as they love a cow (which thou lovest for the milk, and for the 
‘cheese, and for thine own profit); and the less intelligible 
remarks,—‘ God and I are one in knowing ;’ ‘ there is something in 
the soul which is above the soul, divine, simple, an absolute nothing; 
puzzling doctrine enough to the good-cheer-loving burghers, 
but mischievous enough in its effects on the rude populace, and 
well illustrated in Arnstein’s conversation with the lawless men- 
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dicant, the ‘ Nameless Wild.’ Next we have a minute account of 
Tauler, the great light of Germany in that convulsed age, and 
whose earnest and affectionate preaching won every heart. 
Nicholas of Basle, the layman, ‘a man of notable presence, 
‘ altogether so royal a man as I never saw before, and who cer- 
‘ tainly exercised his singular influence right royally, prohibiting 
‘the gentler Tauler from preaching for two whole years,’ is also 
brought vividly before us. Many fine extracts from Tauler's 
works are given in the course of the chronicle, well vindicating 
for him the praise of being a genuine forerunner of the Reforma- 
tion ; the mystic who, of all his brethren, held the largest measure 
of Christian truth with the slightest admixture of error. Then 
we have a picture of Ruysbroek, in his quiet retreat at Griinthal, 
writing his Spiritual Nuptials,—a work which seems not to have 
been unknown to the convent libraries of France and England— 
and engaged in the servile duties of the house, or conversing 
with Tauler on the vices and the dangers of the times. Lastly, 
the worthy chronicler brings us acquainted with the most singular 
of this band of mystics, Suso, the most poetical of dreamers, and 
whose two-and-twenty years, passed in the strangest and severest 
self-inflicted tortures, were, more strangely still, succeeded by 
Visions so sweet and rapturous, that he fancied he heard the hymns 
of angels, and saw Our Lady and her Son in surpassing glory, and 
that surrounded by a heavenly company he had actually ‘ joined in 
‘spirit in their dance—that celestial dance which is a blissful 
‘undulation to and fro in the depths of the divine glory. Very 
imaginative and graceful are some of the extracts given here, and 
we doubt not that his celebrated work, the Horologe of Wisdom, 
was found by many a convent recluse right pleasant reading. 
With Suso the list of German mystics in the fourteenth 
century ends.. But ‘ the lessons such men scattered, though they 
‘might seem to perish, perpetuated a hidden life till Luther's 
‘ time; like the dead leaves about the winter tree, they preserved 
‘the roots from the teeth of the frost, and covered a vitality 
‘ within which was seen to blossom on every bough in the sun- 
‘shine of the Reformation.’ In Italy, mysticism during this 
century claimed several votaries. ‘Three female mystics may be 
noted here: St. Brigitta, who certainly deserves some credit for 
her hearty denunciations of papal iniquities ; Angela de Foligni, 
who saw visions at the behest of the priest; and Catherine of 
Sienna, with ‘a whole medieval Peace Society in her woman’s 
heart,’ and whose short life was prematurely ended by sorrow for 
the agitations and feuds of her beloved Italy, for whose pacifica- 
tion she had so ceaselessly laboured. 
- ‘That original and daring spirit which carried mysticism to 
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‘such a height in the fourteenth century could not survive in the 
‘ fifteenth,—an age tending to consolidation and equilibrium.’ 
Thus, Thomas a Kempis, the great name of this age, ‘is exclu- 
‘sively the ascetic. His mysticism ranges in a narrow sphere ; 
‘ hence, to a great extent, his wide influence. He appeals neither 
‘to the intellect nor to the imagination,—simply to the heart. 
‘He could be understood without learning, appreciated without 
‘ taste ; so thousands, in castle and in cloister, prayed and wept 
‘over his earnest page. Gerson is the last mystic of the 
medieval period, and ‘ closes the series of those who have com- 
bined mysticism with scholasticism.’ 

With the era of the Reformation, mysticism reappears; igno- 
rant, fierce, turbulent, as among the Anabaptists of Munster 
and the dreamers of Zwickau; but lofty, contemplative, seeking 
after all knowledge, ‘ sweeping with all-piercing vision the whole 
‘horizon of things visible,’ with the theosophists and theurgists 
of that all-believing, all-daring age. In the first chapter of the 
second volume we have a graphic picture of Luther,—the strong 
man armed with the sword of the Spirit, putting to flight the 
demon of arrogance and misrule, and utterly crushing that mis- 
chievous form of mysticism which at one time well-nigh threat- 
ened the peace of Europe. In the second chapter we enter upon 
the subject of mysticism in connexion with science. 


‘ Prior to the Reformation the mystic sought to escape in God from 
all that was not God. After that epoch he is, found seeking, at the 
hands of his Maker, a supernatural acquaintance with all He has 
made. . . . As the revival of letters spread over Europe, the 
taste for antiquity and natural science began to claim its share in the 
freedom even for theology ; the pretensions of the Cabbala, of Hermes, 
of the Neo-Platonist theurgy, became identified with the cause of pro- 
gress. . . . But the theosophists of Germany were not, like the 
Alexandrians, slavish worshippers of the past. They rejoiced in the 
hidden lore of that book (the Cabbala) as in a treasure rich with the 
germs of all philosophy. They maintained that from its marvellous 
leaves man might learn the angelic heraldry of the skies, the mysteries 
of the divine nature, the means of converse with the potentates of 
heaven. But such reverence, so far from oppressing, seemed rather to 
enfranchise and excite their imagination. In the tradition before 
which they bowed, the majesty of age and the charm of youth had 
met together. Hierocles brought to them Pythagoras out of an im- 
memorial past ; and there was no novelty more welcome in that rest- 
less, wonder-loving present. Thus the theosophists could oppose age 
to age, and reverently impugn the venerable.’ 


First in point of time among that ‘ daring and versatile order 
‘of minds which in this age sought adventure and renown in 
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‘every province of philosophy, is that unfortunate scholar, 
Cornelius Agrippa, whose name still dwells in the popular mind 
as a sort of Dr. Fanstus; and the tale of whose demon black 
dog,—but a veritable dog, of more than common fidelity, so 
said Agrippa’s servant,—who, after tracking his master’s footsteps 
through all his wanderings, was finally summoned to the death- 
bed of the despairing magician, and the iron-studded collar being 
unbound from his neck, he was commanded with fearful male- 
dictions to depart ; whereupon, as Paulus Jovius gravely relates, 
the huge black dog obediently took his way to the Sadne, and 
was engulphed in its stream. The Cornelius Agrippa of veri- 
table history was, however, no conjuror in pursuing his own 
advantage. Naturally impulsive and haughty, his life was 
mostly passed in contests with friends, as well as foes, and ended 
in poverty. A stirring life was his, full of strange vicissitudes. 
His first post was that of secretary to the Emperor Maximilian ; 
then he exchanged the pen for the sword, and received knighthood 
on the battle-field; next he became a student of medicine; then 
teacher of theology; and then, at the court of Francis the First, 
became physician to his mother, Louisa of Savoy. But it was 
not as professor of the healing art that Louisa patronized the 
wandering scholar; it was as the astrologer that she sought his 
aid,—perhaps, as the poisoner; so Cornelius threw up his place, 
and with much truth, though with little prudence, forthwith 
denounced her as a second and more atrocious Jezebel. Escaping 
her vengeance, again he was a wanderer, and then again he was in 
wealth and high favour; then again a wanderer, even to his 
death. It is after all not surprising that Agrippa should have 
been handed down by popular fame as a great magician ; for, 
amid all his pursuits, natural magic was his ruling passion; not 
the art that sought converse with the powers of darkness, but 
that which ‘ sought to decypher the secret language of the 
‘ universe, by tracing out those lines of sympathy which linked 
‘ in a mysterious kindred objects the most remote.’ 


‘ It was believed that the fields of space were threaded in every 
direction by the hidden highways of magnetic influence; traversed 
from all points by an intricate network of communication uniting the 
distant and the near,—the celestial and terrestrial worlds. Science 
was charged with the office of discovering and applying those laws of 
harmony and union which connect the substances of earth with each 
other, and with the operation of the stars. Through all the stages of 
creation, men thought they saw the inferior ever-seeking, and tending 
toward the higher nature; and the order above, shedding influence on 
that below. The paternal sun laid a hand of blessing on the bowed 
head of the corn. The longing dews passed heavenward up the 
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Jacob’s ladder of the sunbeams, and entering among the bright minis- 
teries of the clouds, came down in kindly showers. Each planet, 
according to its mind or mood, shed virtues healing or harmful into 
minerals or herbs. All sweet sounds, moving by the mystic laws of 
number, were an inspiration toward the music of the spheres,—a 
reminiscence of the universal harmonies. The air was full of 
phantasms or images of material objects ; these, saith Agrippa, enter- 
ing the mind, as the air the body, produce presentiments and dreams. 
All nature is ‘oracular. F . The sage can make himself felt in 
the upper realm, as on the earth, by touching some chord where 
vibration extends into the skies. Such was Agrippa’s world.’ 


And a beautiful and lofty dream was it; lmkiug man to the 
orbs of heaven, and ‘ drawing more close the golden chain 
which binds the world to the footstool of the eternal throne.’ 

Not unlike Agrippa, in his impulsive and haughty character, 
was his contemporary, ‘that medical Ishmael, Paracelsus. A 
great student, and a great traveller, he was also an uncompro- 
mising medical reformer. ‘He applied with great success 
‘ mineral preparations before unknown or little used ; performed 
‘ celebrated cures by the use of opium, and exposed the fraudu- 
‘lent pretensions of the alchemist and the astrologer. But 
although he might denounce pretenders to occult science, he was 
himself the firmest of believers in them all. According to Para- 
celsus, ‘ true magic is the knowledge of hidden virtues and opera- 
‘ tions of natural objects. It is founded solely on ‘the Ternary 
‘ and Trinity of God,’ and works in harmony with that universal 
‘ life, which, under the influence of the Holy Spirit, animates all 
‘ nature,—even the granite, the ocean, and the flower. The 
‘ magic of Paracelsus disclaims the use of all ceremonies, conju- 
‘rations, bannings, and blessings, and will rest solely on the 
‘ power of that faith, to which the promise was given that spirits 
‘ should be subject, and mountains plucked up at its fiat.’ Large 
room, however, still remained for superstitious practice, and magical 
words and characters, and waxen images, and talismans of quaint 
and elaborate construction were not rejected by him. Perhaps 
Paracelsus is now rather remembered as ‘the erudite philo- 
sopher’ who introduced the spirits of air, and earth, and water— 
those popular myths believed in through so many generations— 
to the notice of learned Europe, and sanctioned by his imprimatur 
stories which the peasants of Germany, of France, and of Eng- 
land, alike firmly believed in. It is certainly amusing to find the 
marvellous tales of Gervase of Tilbury, and Giraldus, reappearing 
in the learned treatises of the sixteenth century, and even the 
Celtic fairy tale of an unknown antiquity, pointing the moral in 
a reformer'’s sermon. 
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' The wild but poetical fancies of Paracelsus to which we have 
just alluded, probably exercised a wider influence over the poetical 
literature, both of this and the succeeding age, than has generally 
been supposed. But it was as sober verities that they were 
adopted, as we shall see, by the earliest Rosicrucians ; and curious 
and suggestive is it to trace these wild tales, so brightly coloured, 
and told with such earnest faith by Paracelsus, gradually fading 
away as they approach the unimaginative eighteenth century, 
until they become mere machinery for the playwright, and ‘the 
gay creatures of the elements’ sink to mere opera figurantes with 
wings of gauze and spangles. 

The next three chapters are devoted to a careful study of that 
celebrated mystic, known so well by name among us, while his 
writings have of late been so wholly unknown, Jacob Behmen. We 
are pleasantly introduced to the visionary shoemaker, as he sits 
in his little room in the little town of Gorlitz, conversing with 
his learned friends, Dr. Kober and Dr. Walter, startling the first 
by his marvellous intuitive knowledge of the occult properties of 
herb and flower, and springing up with transport as the other 
pronounces the word ‘ idea,’ which, like ‘the sweet word Mesopo- 
tamia’ to the old Scotchwoman, strikes on his ear with such strange 
fascination that he declares the sound ‘presente? to him the 
image of a heavenly virgin of surpassing beauty.’ We have next 
a sketch of his life——in its wanderings, its struggles with sur- 
rounding evils, and its sadness, bearing a singular resemblance to 
that of George Fox. But Jacob Behmen, wiser than the founder 
of Quakerism, soon settled down as a worthy family man and 
good craftsman, and quietly awaited the heavenly vision, which 
he tells us was vouchsafed him in due time, and which he gave 
to the world in his Aurora. The character of this work, with 
extracts from it, and an estimate of Behmen’s system, occupy 
the two following chapters, and supply most interesting informa- 
tion concerning a man, in whose ‘ mysticism there was nothing 
* craven, effeminate, or sentimental; who would contend to the 
‘ death for the open Bible, and who abhorred all spiritual servi- 
‘tude.’ The poetical element, too, was not wanting in him, 
when he represents all nature ‘ panting to recover the order and 
the beauty of the Paradise which shines above.’ 

‘The extensive circulation of his books, and the general weleome 
given to the main positions of his doctrine, show that his teaching 
supplied a real want in those times. . . . Gold and precious stones 
shine among his wood and stubble. The darker aspect which some 
theologians had given to the Divine Sovereignty seemed to pass away, 
as the trembler studied Behmen’s reassuring page... . Although 
his voice is for us so faint and distant, we feel how near he must have. 
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come to the hearts of his time. Through volumes of speculative 
vapour, glance and glow the warm emotions of the man in his apos- 
trophes, appeals, and practical digressions. He writes of men and for 
them as though he loved them. Modern idealism expresses itself with 
a grace to which the half-educated craftsman was a total stranger. 
But its rhetorical adornment is a painted flame compared with 
Behmen’s fire. . . . Amidst the fantastic disorder of his notions, 
and the strange inequalities of his insight—now so clear and piercing, 
now so puerile or perverse—a single purpose stands unquestionable ; 
he desired to justify the ways of God to man. His life was a waking 
dream ; but never did mystical somnambulist more sincerely intend 
service to man and praise to God.’ 


Popular as Jacob Behmen ere long became, a far wider fame 
attended the Rosicrucians. One of the most curious facts relating 
to this widely-celebrated brotherhood, is, that Christian Rosen- 
kreuz, his eight disciples, and the mysterious Temple of the Holy 
Ghost, where it was said he had lain one hundred and twenty years, 
untouched by corruption, were all nothing but myths, set forth, 
solemnly enough, by a young Lutheran pastor, Valentine Andreii, 
who, in a little book, anonymously published in the year 1610, 
entitled, The Discovery of the Brotherhood of the order of the 
Rosy Cross, told how Christian Rosenkreuz returned, after long 
travel in the East, enriched, not with countless wealth alone, but 
with priceless secrets ; and how the surviving members of that 
mysterious brotherhood, anxious to forward his pious plans, were 
ready to co-operate with the learned and devout throughout 
Europe, who desired ‘to benefit their fellows both in body and 
soul. The book was a mere fiction, intended to subserve the bene- 
volent purpose of forming a kind of philanthropic society on a large 
scale. But alas! it was an age when the feverish excitement of 
alchemy and treasure-seeking was at boiling heat, when men 
hungered and thirsted after the supernatural more than after 
their daily food; so, while innumerable were the inquiries after 
the temple and its treasures, few, if any, were those who heeded 
the benevolent intention. Enthusiasts and impostors, the de- 
ceivers and the deceived, swallowed greedily the bewitching fiction 
which told them ‘ the art of arts’ had assuredly been discovered, 
and marvels beside, ‘in comparison with which the secret of the 
alchemist is a trifle ;) and vainly did Andrei write book after 
book to expose the folly of those whom he had himself led 
astray. Still, people would not believe that the tempting story 
was all a fable; so confederacies were formed bearing the name 
of Rosicrucian, which soon became ‘a generic term, embracing 
‘ every species of occult pretension, but chiefly that branch of 
‘ the secret art which has to do with creatures of the elements.’ 
NO. XLVII. L 
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The most popular exponent of this branch of Rosicrucian lore 
is Abbé Villars, in his amusing book the Comte de Gabalis, 
where he gives us recipes—not indeed like Dr. Dee, ‘ for catching 
a faéry, but—for catching sylphs or salamanders, gnomes or 
nymphs. Very easy, apparently, are the methods ; for, ‘ without 
‘ magical figures, without ceremonies, without barbarous terms, 
* an absolute power is acquired over all these people of the ele- 
*‘ments.: Thus the lofty dreams of the theurgist are now soft- 
ened down to mere light and airy fancies, propounded half en 
badinage. It was no longer the spirit immortal in youth and 
beauty, that awed while she fascinated, that was sought; but 
fair and fragile creatures—tiny enough, too, to be like Mary 
Machree’s fairy— 

‘Swift caught up, 

And prisoned under a coffee-cup,’ 
were summoned by the gentler agency of ‘ filling a glass vessel 
‘ with compressed air, with earth, or with water—close it up, and 
* leave it exposed to the sun's rays for a month.’ How different 
this from the fasting and prayer, the mystic rites and solemn 
litany that compelled the mighty planetary angel to descend, 
shaking the earth as he drew near, terrible to behold; and to 
whom the command was given from within the guarded circle 
with faltering tongue. Still, we cannot but own to some degree 
of partiality for these spirits of the drawing-room ; for we think 
just such beings Madame d’Aulnoy—dealing, Frenchwoman-like, 
so prettily with ‘minor morals—fancied, when she wrote her 
Fairy Tales—those stories where the good fairies are such well- 
bred ladies, and the wicked such ugly, ill-dressed old crones 
—how different to the rude but solemn tale that held the 
wondering child spell-bound at the nurse’s knee—but yet right 
pleasant. Greater still, however, is our debt to the Comte de 
Gabalis, when we remember that we owe to him all the gay and 
graceful machinery—so admirably suited to the mock-heroic of 
the toilette and the drawing-room—of Pope’s inimitable Rape of 
the Lock. 

The transition from these light fancies, and from the lofty 
dreams of theurgical mysticism, to the Spanish mystics, is great 
indeed. It is like quitting the glorious visions of Spenser for 
Edgar Poe’s dreary ‘ Dreamland,’ where stretch out— 


* Bottomless vales, and boundless floods, 
And chasms, and caves, and Titan woods, 
With forms that no man can discover 
For the dews that drip all over ; 
Mountains toppling evermore 
Into seas without a shore— 

Seas, that restlessly aspire, 
Surging unto skies of fire, 

Lakes, that endlessly outspread 
Their lone waters—lone, and dead. 
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It is strange, indeed, that Spain, the country which, during 
the middle ages, stood so high in intellectual attainment, and in 
whose universities so many of the dreams of theurgic mysticism 
found believers and expounders long ere Agrippa or Paracelsus 
appeared, should in her mystics have so utterly ignored the lofty 
and poetical element; not ignored, indeed, either the dream or 
the miracle, but all that might redeem them from the prosaic and 
commonplace. But the case was, that while in the earlier 
period mysticism was often synonymous with considerable free- 
dom of thought in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it was 
allowed to exist only as it subserved the ecclesiastical scheme. 
“Tn the alarm and wrath awakened by the Reformation, Rome was 
* supremely concerned to enforce the doctrine of blind obedience to 
‘ ecclesiastical superiors ; and the Spanish mystics, St. Theresa 
‘and John of the Cross, lived, laboured, and suffered to com- 
‘mend this dogma to the church, and to all mankind,’ 

The early history of St. Theresa,—that ‘ fair sister of the 
seraphim,’ as Crashaw, in a rather fine hymn, calls her,—is not 
without interest. Her infant dreams of martyrdom, her childish 
journey with her little brother, when, all unknowing the distance, 
she determined to walk to Africa, show the impulsiveness of her 
nature, as her bitter struggles, when finally leaving her family, 
show her deep feeling. ‘he earlier stages of her religious expe- 
rience greatly resemble those of Madame Guyon, and, had she but 
met with those trials which brought the former into stern contact 
with the world, and yet more, those many persecutions, we have 
little doubt that Theresa's more energetic spirit might have 
effected much real good. But the Spanish mystic was, ‘ tied and 
bound in the chain’ of conventual rule. As Mr. Vaughan truly 
says, ‘ she was surrounded from the first by those who saw clearly 
what Rome needed at that time; and thus her visions and her 
writings were all made to subserve that one purpose. Strange, 
however, is it to remark the wretchedly unimaginative character 
of her visions. Little black devils mopping and mowing, Jesuits 
with white banners, cupid-like angels with flaming darts; surely 
such matter-of-fact visions as these might have been vouchsafed 
to the homeliest lay-sister that ever peeled onions for the con- 
vent pottage. Some of Theresa's less known writings, we have 
been told, are singularly poetical and eloquent; and in doctrine 
she is said even to approximate to Madame Guyon. Truly, as 
Mrs. Jameson remarks, ‘ what was true, and earnest, and holy, 
‘was her own; what was morbid, miserable, mistaken, the result 
‘ of the influences around her.’ 

Little John of the Cross, selected by Theresa as her coadjutor 
in the Carmelite reform, is one of the most remarkable of 
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mystics; not for vision, or miracle, but for the most intense 
monomania—we really can use no other term— for suffering. 
His distinctive name was acquired by his love of crosses, for it 
was his prayer that not a day of his life might pass in which he 
did not suffer something. Indeed, ‘he is too much enamoured 
‘ of miseries to await the will of Providence; his ambition will 
‘command events, and make them torments. And his utmost 
ambition must, we think, have been satisfied both by the tor- 
ments he inflicted on himself, and the many persecutions he 
endured, even to his death, from his brethren. He is the author 
of two celebrated mystical treatises, one, apparently most cor- 
rectly entitled the Obscure Night, the other, the Ascent of Mount 
Carmel, in both of which ‘the art of sinking in religion,—the 
divinity of diving, could go no deeper.’ Poor John of the Cross! 
let us not pass without yielding him a tribute of pity, ‘ because, 
‘believing in mystical death, he did his best to die it; and dis- 
‘played, in suffering and in action, a self-sacrificing heroism 
‘which could only spring from conviction.’ 

We now turn from the gloomy Spanish cloister to France in 
the seventeenth century—France of ‘Le Grand Monarque,’ of 
Pascal and the Port-Royalists, of Brinvilliers and the poisoners, of 
the savans who made that age illustrious, of the précieuses whom 
Moliére has so graphically ridiculed; and here, in the most 
unlikely of countries, at the most unlikely period of her history, 
more strangely still, that form of mysticism appeared which 
placed its highest attainment in utter passivity, and sought to 
teach the most pleasure-loving nation in Europe a religion which 
ignored even the desire for a future happiness. The history of 
Madame Guyon is well known; her early religious impressions, 
her love of penance, her transient indulgence in worldly plea- 
sures, and then the long series of trials which followed her 
unhappy marriage. ‘Her best course, under these domestic 
injuries, as Mr. Vaughan truly remarks, ‘ would have been self- 
assertion, and war to the very utmost.’ But we doubt if there 
was energy enough in the poor young girl’s mental character to 
have enabled her to fight that battle of justice against intolerable 
wrong; and to the crushing influence of those years of uncom- 
plaining slavery, we think we can trace the exaggerated and 
morbid submissiveness that injures most of her hymns. In the 
midst of her wretchedness Madame Guyon turned to the study 
of Thomas & Kempis, and then to mysticism. She raised on this 
‘a superstructure, in which there was some hay and stubble, but 
‘ the corner-stone had first been rightly laid, never to be removed 
‘ from its place.’ Her subsequent experiences and labours, until 
episcopal persecution, so unwittingly, drove her, in 1686, to Paris, 
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are graphically related, and an estimate of the character of her 
mysticism given, followed by a highly-finished picture of St. Cyr 
and its patrons, among whom Madame Guyon was to find some 
of her warmest friends, and the countenance of Madame Main- 
tenon herself. 

A singular meeting must that have been between the un- 
acknowledged wife of Louis Quatorze,—the woman whose steady 
purpose and daring ambition had marked out for so many years, 
and had so unfalteringly pursued the path which at length placed 
her so desolately high above her fellows, and the meek recluse, 
whose constant aim was utter self-negation. We can well imagine 
the pleasure Madame Maintenon would find in the freshness and 
fascination of her protégé’s conversation, ‘a charm which recalled 
the warmer feelings of youth; and which might well also recal to the 
widow of Scarron those pleasant humbler days, when, in the bril- 
hancy of her own conversation, her guests forgot the meanness of 
the entertainment she placed before them. But other views than 
those of mere conversational enjoyment were, we think, present 
to her mind, when she invited Madame Guyon not only to her 
table, but even to the schoolrooms of St. Cyr. It was now her 
wearisome task to entertain one, who, as she so bitterly laments 
in her letters, had outlived every capacity of being entertained, 
and for whom she ceaselessly sought some new amusement. Now 
Louis had just taken up the championship of the Church. With 
poets and dramatists, with artists and with savans, even with 
orthodox theologians, he was thoroughly weary ; but who could 
tell the effect a mystic—a female mystic, whose tender eloquence 
had won over the most illustrious coterie in Paris — might 
have? And how admirably fitted was Madame Guyon for this 
purpose; how easily might her gentler nature be guided by the 
strong will of her patroness, swaying it through the agencies of 
courtly prelates and directors. What a new engine of power? 
And then, why should not Catholic France even give a new name 
to the Romish Kalendar? Might it not be vouchsafed to that 
monarch, so illustrious, so dutiful to holy church, the crowning 
glory of a saint, who, like Theresa, might found a new order— 
an order perchance of St. Cyr—to whom a new litany should be 
addressed, and whose statue should smile with milder beauty 
upon her sister mystic, within the very walls of St. Peter's? It 
could scarcely, we think, be the mere charms of her conversation, 
still less the attraction of those doctrines which, ere long, she so 
fiercely condemned, that bound a woman, shrewd and far reaching 
as Madame Maintenon, to the guileless preacher of Quietism. 

The eager delight with which Madame Guyon’s doctrines were 
listened to, after they had received court approbation, is very 
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amusing, but natural enough. The précieuses who had almost 
fainted with ecstacy over Abbé Cotin’s verses on Mademoiselle 
d’Orleans’ lap-dog Titi, and his more celebrated stanzas embalmed 
by Moliére, were first startled, but soon delighted with the really 
graceful poetry and elegant prose of the fair saint; while the 
whole circle of court ladies and gentlemen, more wearied with 
their ceaseless round of dissipation than the wood-cutters of the 
royal forest with their hard labour, welcomed a form even of 
religion that proffered them the boon—so vainly sought in that 
age of never-ending excitement—repose. Marvellous was the 
influence of Madame Guyon’s teaching. ‘In Paris, mystical ter- 
‘ minology became the fashionable language; it was caught up 
‘ and glibly uttered by wits and roués ; it melted from the lips of 
‘ beauties who shot languishing glances at their admirers, while 
‘ they affected to be weary of the world, and who coquetted while 
‘ they talked significantly of holy indifference or pure love.’ But 
the fashion, like every other fashion of French origin, was not 
destined to last long. The quarrel of Bossuet and Fénélon, of 
which a very full account is given, involved Madame Guyon again 
in trouble. She was consigned to Vincennes. Bossuet published 
his malignant Account of Quietism, and ‘in the saloons of Marly, 
‘and in its beautiful gardens, groups of lords and ladies, such as 
‘ Watteau would have loved to paint, were gathered on the 
‘ grass, beside the fountains, beneath the trees, to hear it read,’ 
and to join in ridicule and abuse of the idol to whom they had 
just before so eagerly bowed. Madame Guyon’s mission, from 
henceforward, to the great and the noble, was ended. ‘ The king- 
dom of heaven had come nigh, very nigh, even to Versailles; but 
the message was rejected, and the Bourbons were left to fill up 
the measure of their iniquities. 

Mysticism, as we have before remarked, never, during the 
middle ages, took up its abode in England. Nor even at the 
revival of letters, nor amid the excitement of the Reformation, did 
any English mystic appear. Theurgical mysticism, indeed, seems 
to have been pursued in the cloister; and the ‘Green Lion’ of 
Paracelsus, and his ‘Forest of Diana,’ are frequently to be met 
with in the curious alchemical treatises of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, so reverently preserved by Ashmole. But, save 
the occasional tinge of Platonism, borrowed from Italy, which we 
discern in our poets of Elizabeth’s era, mysticism, while turning 
the heads of all Germany, was utterly unrecognised among us. 
Strangely indeed, it was, in the time of the Commonwealth, 
‘ when there was fuller religious freedom by far, and throughout 
“the whole middle class a more earnest religious life than at any 
‘period of our history,—when along the ranks of triumphant 
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‘ Puritanism the electric light of enthusiasm played every here 
‘and there upon the steel which won them victory, and was be- 
‘ held with no ominous misgiving, but hailed rather as Pentecostal 
‘ effluence,—that then the most unimaginative form of mysticism 
—Quakerism—should have appeared. 

A very interesting account is given of George Fox, his wan- 
derings and his testifyings; so strongly contrasting with the 
lofty poetical dreams of More, Cudworth, Henry Vaughan, and 
that company of Platonic mystics, who, spectators of the world 
only through the loopholes of retreat in their quiet studies, dwelt 
upon lofty visions of ‘ the supreme, Beautiful and Good,’ and have 
left a legacy of noble thoughts whieh the present age, so eager, 
so hurrying, so immersed in ‘ the things that are seen,’ may well 
be thankful for. We wish that Mr. Vaughan’s plan had allowed 
him more space for the contemplation of this most interesting 
class of mystical philosophers, and—notwithstanding much occa- 
sional quaintness and prosing—true poets. To the gloom, and 
the pain, and the self-annihilation of other mystics, they are 
wholly strangers. No clouds, no threatening darkness dim their 
eyes as they ascend the hill of vision; the prospect expands as 
they go on their way rejoicing, until— 


‘ the enlightened spirit sees 
The shady city of palm trees ;’ 


and beyond, the sparkling towers of the heavenly Jerusalem. 

Mysticism, during the earlier part of the eighteenth century, 
exercised little influence. That of Madame Guyon, may, however, 
be traced in Antoinette Bourignon and her followers, and on the 
poetry of Cowper. The early Methodists, too, seem to have had 
some leaning toward it; but not until the middle of this century 
did the latest form of mysticism arise,—that of Swedenborg. 
Very different to former mystics, especially in calm imperturba- 
bility, is the Swede—‘the Olympian Jove of mystics, always 
serene. 


‘Other mystics seem to know times of wavering, when enthusiasm 
burns low. To Swedenborg, sunrise and sunset are not more constant 
than the divine mission he claims. Other mystics are overpowered by 
manifestations from the unseen world. Horror seizes them, or a 
dizzy joy, or the vision leaves them faint and trembling. They have 
their alternations; their lights and shadows are in keeping ; they will 
topple headlong from some sunny pinnacle into an abysmal misery. 
But Swedenborg is in the spirit for near twoscore years, and, in his 
easy chair, or at his window, or in his walks, holds converse as a 
matter of course with angels and departed great ones, with patriarchs 
and devils.’ 
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Quite in keeping is this with the author who published in the 
same year A New Method of finding the Longitude, and The 


Apocalypse Revealed. Some of his views, however, are very 
fine, as this :— 


‘ There is great depth and beauty in that idea of Dante’s, according 
to which he represents himself as conscious of ascending from heaven 
to heaven in Paradise, not by perception of a transit through space, 
but by seeing his Beatrice grow more and more lovely :— 


‘To non m’accorsi del salire in ella ; 
Ma d’esserv’ entro mi fece assai fede 
La donna mia ch’ io vidi far pit bella.’ 


What is imagination with Dante, acquires, in the theosophy of Sweden- 
borg, the constancy of law. According to him, the more I have of 
goodness in me, the more shall I discern of the loveliness belonging to the 
form of a good angel. If I am evil, the hideous forms of evil natures 


will not be repulsive to me; and if I were placed in heaven, the glory 
would afflict me with pain.’ 


With Swedenborg the history of mysticism ends. ‘ His theo- 
‘ sophy was original; mysticism has produced nothing really new 
‘ in that direction since his day, and the Northern seer still walks 
‘ alone within his circle. The work concludes with an extended 
view of the mystical tendencies of the present day, and of those 
‘ old ideas in a new dress’ which have so zealously been adopted 
by the assailants of revelation, especially that ancient philosophy 
which, revived by modernSpiritualism, ‘ borrows from Christianity 
* (as did Porphyry) a higher moral tone than it could otherwise 
‘have reached, and then pretends to look down upon the 
‘ ethics of the Scriptures; and whose advocates, even after throw- 
ing off their biblical fetters, and boasting their onward progress, are 
compelled to acknowledge ‘ the haunting past with them still ; and 
‘ after making their escape from antiquated Paul and John, to find 
‘ themselves in company with antiquated Proclus and Plotinus ! 

In closing our review of these volumes, it would be most un- 
just to the author to omit all notice of the remarkably full and 
complete body of notes which he has appended. Those of our 
readers acquainted with literary pursuits in the present day, will 
know how seldom a writer troubles himself with notes at all,— 
but how far more seldom will he trouble himself with ‘chapter and 
verse. In this work, however, the references are so ample, that 
while the general reader may take it up as a most pleasant history, 
the student may place it on his shelf as a text-book on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Vaughan deserves the hearty thanks of all inquirers for 
this valuable contribution toward, not only the history of opinion, 
but, more important still, the history of religion. 
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Art. VII.—Letters written by Eminent Persons in the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries ; to which are added Hearne’ s Journeys to 
Reading, &c., and Lives of Eminent Men. By Joun Avusrey, Esq. ; 
the whole now first published from the originals in the Bodleian 
Library and Ashmolean Library. In 2 vols. London. 1813. 


WE had hoped to prefix to this article, by way of text, a new 
edition of Aubrey’s Miscellanies, advertised by a London pub- 
lisher as one of the forthcoming volumes of a series already begun 
under the title of Library of Old Authors. This volume not 
having made its appearance, we are obliged to fall back on what 
is still, therefore, the last presentation of Aubrey in any formal 
shape to the public—to wit, the publication of his Lives of 
Eminent Men, forty-three years ago, trom the original manuscripts 
as preserved at Oxford. Except as regards appearance, this does 
not matter much. Aubrey is an old subject, and anything of 
interest that can be said about him must be got out of old books. 
A new edition of his Lives, and of some portions of his other 
writings, as well as of his Miscellanies, would, we think, be wel- 
come even now ; but even without any such pretext for digging 
up the old gentleman from his grave, and having a chat with him 
and about him, we dare say our readers will not find fault with us 
for doing so. 

A very interesting old gentleman he is. Everybody has heard 
more or less about him as a gossiping old soul of the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, who went about collecting scraps of 
information and personal anecdote about notable persons of his 
own day and of the immediately preceding generations, for some 
of which scraps we are now much indebted to him. He was one 
of those useful individuals who, having themselves a passion for 
knowing what kind of noses and mouths, and what kind of eyes 
and hair eminent men have, and what dresses they wear, and 
what they like for dinner, and so on, take the trouble to jot down 
the information they obtain on these points for the satisfaction of 
posterity. Something of a taste for these minutie, as every one 
knows, is found in most persons who have any liveliness of 
fancy, and is almost a necessary ingredient in the character of the 
historian or the general man of letters; but occasionally we find 
the taste developed to the dimensions of a constitutional mania, 
leaving room for little else. In this case we have what. is called 
‘a gossip, or perhaps a collector of portraits and autographs. 
Boswell, on the whole, belonged to this type, but by good luck, 
and his own enthusiasm for one man, his passion for gossip and 
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anecdote became concentrated, and enabled him to be the author 
of the best biography in the language. Pepys, the Paul Pry of 
his day, was another example; less effective, because more 
diffuse. Aubrey, who was contemporary with Pepys, was, we 
fear, a lower man in the class than even Pepys. He was one of those 
whom Tacitus somewhat superciliously calls the vana mirantes ; 
that is, his taste for gossip was rather indiscriminating, and 
gratified itself not only on the noses and eyes and mouths of 
eminent men, but on all sorts of odds and ends besides that had 
anything fantastic in them—such as omens, dreams, apparitions, 
ghost-knockings, coincidences of dates, &c. Still, he had a true 
touch of the Boswell in him. Hobbes was perhaps the man 
with whom he had the closest personal relations among his cele- 
brated contemporaries; but he knew Milton, Dryden, Butler, 
Hooke, Boyle, Sir William Petty, and many others of the dis- 
tinguished men of his time, and had a real admiration for them 
all; and the same feeling extended backward among the men of 
the generation immediately preceding his own birth—the Shake- 
speares, and Bacons, and Ben Jonsons of the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I.,—respecting all of whom he made such inquiries as 
he could among his octogenarian friends who had seen, or might 
have seen them. Whoever has read any of the recent biographical 
sketches of Shakespeare, Bacon, Ben Jonson, Milton, Dryden, or 
Butler, must have seen ‘Old Aubrey’ referred to as the authority 
for some of the most interesting particulars known about them ; 
and may have been curious to learn more about this same ‘ Old 
Aubrey’ who Boswellised so many of England's literary worthies. 
In order to gratify this curiosity, and to enable our readers to 
form a better idea of the worth of Aubrey’s anecdotes when they 
again meet with any of them, we shall first put together what can 
be gathered respecting the man personally, and his life. 

John Aubrey was born at EKaston-Piers, not far from the town 
of Malmesbury, in Wiltshire, on the 8rd of November, 1626. 
His father, Richard Aubrey, was of the Aubreys of Hereford- 
shire, a family of very considerable property in that and in other 
counties, much of which had been acquired by his grandfather, 
Dr. William Aubrey, a man of some figure about the court and 
in the service of Queen Elizabeth. The estate of Easton-Piers 
in Wiltshire, where Aubrey was born, belonged to his mother, the 
daughter and heiress of [saac Lyte, Esq., proprietor of a good 
deal of land in that part of England. She survived her husband 
eighteen years, he dying in 1643, she not till 1661. The educa- 
tion of her three sons, therefore—of whom John, the eldest, was 
but seventeen years old at his father’s death—devolved principally 
on her. John, indeed, had already been educated so far at the 
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grammar-school of Malmesbury, the master of which, Robert 
Latimer, had held his place for about forty years, and had had 
among his earlier pupils no less a person than Thomas Hobbes. 
It was at this early period of his life that Aubrey commenced his 
life-long acquaintance with the philosopher of Malmesbury, not- 
withstanding that there was a difference of thirty-eight years 
between their ages. 

‘This summer (1634) Mr. T. H. came into his native country to 
visitt his friends ; and amongst others he came to see his old school- 
master, Mr. Rob. Latimer, at Leigh-de-la-mere, when I was a little 
youth at school, in the church, newly entered into my grammar by 
him. Here was the first place and time that ever I had the honour to 
see this worthy, learned man; who was then pleased to take notice of 
me, and the next day came and visited my relations. He was a proper 
man, briske, and in very good equipage; his haire was then quite 
black. He stayed at Malmesbury, and in the neighbourhood, a weeke 
and better; ’twas the last time that ever he was in Wiltshire.’ 

This was the acquaintance of a schoolboy of eight with a man 
of forty-six, but it continued after Aubrey had grown older, and 
could better appreciate the nature of Hobbes’s labours. From 
the school at Malmesbury, Aubrey removed, in 1642, to Oxford, 
where he studied as a gentleman-commoner at Trinity College. 
He remained at Oxford four years, which he employed diligently in 
various and desultory reading, more particularly in the departments 
of Antiquities and Natural History. In 1646 he came to London, 
and entered himself a student of the Middle Temple—not appa- 
rently with the intention of ever practising, but rather that he 
might not be without a nominal profession. From that time 
forward London seems to have been his head-quarters, which he 
left only occasionally on visits to his friends in the country, or on 
trips to the Continent. 

The prime of Aubrey’s youth and early manhood coincided, it 
will be observed, with the period of the Commonwealth. He was 
twenty-two years of age at the time of the execution of Charles I. 
(1649), and he was but thirty-four at the Restoration (1660). Itis 
not men like him, however, but much more emphatic personages, 
that one can trace in their motions through the turmoil of those 
eventful years. Aubrey led the life of a mere spectator of what was 
going on—a wealthy young squire with estates in Wilts, Surrey, 
Monmouth, Brecknock, Hereford, and Kent, all of which had 
come to him (unfortunately well entangled with lawsuits) by the 
death of his father and other relatives ; but preferring to live in 
town, where he could see and hear most, and have plenty of 
amusement and acquaintances, both in and out of legal circles. 
Of what he saw and heard in those days he retained many re- 
miniscences. One could wish now that he had retained more, or 
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that he had kept a diary, like Pepys. He may have seen Charles I. 
beheaded ; he must have seen Cromwell riding out in the parks, 
and must have known what was said about Cromwell and his 
doings with his successive parliaments in the coffee-houses of 
London; and if he had thought of jotting down all he heard and 
observed of this kind day by day, as Pepys did somewhat later, 
we should have been more obliged to him than we are. Still, his 
scattered recollections of men, things, and incidents of this period, 
put on paper afterwards, are often interesting and authentic. 
Here, for example, is an extract from his memoranda about the 
republican theorist, James Harrington; it gives a lively idea of 
the famous Rota Club, or club of ‘Commonwealth’s-men,’ which 
Harrington founded, and whose discussions as to the best means 
of carrying on the government after Cromwell’s death, were 
thought to embody the wisdom of the realm, till Monk cut them 
short. Aubrey himself was a member of this club, which shows 
that he was then a Commonwealth’s-man like his neighbours, and 
one of the theoretical sort :— 


‘ That ingeniose tractat [Harrington’s Oceana], together with his 
and H. Nevill’s smart discourses and inculcations, dayly at coffee- 
houses, made many proselytes—in so much that A° 1659, the be- 
ginning of Michaelmas-time, he had every night a meeting at the 
(then) Turke’s head, in the new Pallace-yard, where they take water, 
the next house to the staires, at one Miles’s; where was made pur- 
posely a large ovall table, with a pasage in the middle for Miles to 
deliver his coffee. About it sate his (Harrington’s) disciples and the 
virtuosi. The discourses in this kind were the most ingeniose and 
smart that ever I heard, or expect to heare, and larded with great 
eagernesse: the arguments in the Parl. house were but flatt to it. He 
now printed a little pamphlet, called the Rota, 4to. Here we had 
(very formally) a balloting-box, and ballotted how things should be 
carried, by way of tentamens. ‘The room was every evening full as it 
could be crammed. I cannot now recount the whole number. Mr. 
Cyriack Skinner, an ingeniose young gent., scholar to Jo. Milton, was 
Chaire-man. There was Mr. Henry Nevill; Major Wildman; Mr. 
— Woosely of Staffordsh.; Mr. Coke, gr. son of Sir Edw. ; Sir 
William Poulteney (Chaire-man); Mr. Maximilian Petty (a very 
able man in these matters, and who had more than once turned the 
Councill-board of O. Cromwell, his kinsman) ; Mr. Michael Malett ; 
Mr. Carteret of Gamely ; Cradoc, a merchant; Mr. Hen. Ford; 
Major Venner; Mr. Edward Bagshawe ; Croon, M.D.; cum 
multis aliis now slipt out of my memorie, which were as auditors as 
myselfe. Severall—e. g., Earl Tirconnel, Sir John Penruddock, Mr. 
Jo. Birkenhead, Stafford, Esq., &e. — opponents. Several 
soldiers (officers). We many times adjourned to the Rhenish-wine 
house. One time Mr. Stafford and his gang came in drunk from the 
taverne, and affronted the junto: the soldiers offered to kick them 
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downe stayres, but Mr. Harrington’s moderation and persuasion 
hindered it. Mr Stafford tore their orders and minutes. 

‘The doctrine was very taking, and the more because, as to human 
foresight, there was no possibility of the king’s returne. But the 
greatest part of the Parliament-men perfectly hated this designe of 
rotation by balloting ; for they were cursed tyrants, and in love with 
their power, and ’twas death to them, except 8 or 10, to admitt 
of this way—for H. Nevill proposed it in the House, and made 
it out to them that, except they embraced that modell of government, 
they would be ruined. Sed quos perdere vult Jupiter, hos, &e. Pride 
of senators for life is insufferable; and they were able to grind any 
one they owed ill-will to powder; they were hated by the armie and 
their country they represented ; and their name and memorie stinkes. 
*Twas worse than tyranny. Now this modell upon rotation was that 
the third part of the House should rote out by ballot every yeare, so 
that every ninth yeare the House would be wholly altered. No 
magistrate to continue above 3 yeares, and all to be chosen by 
ballot; than which manner of choice nothing can be invented more 
fair and impartiall. 

‘Well: this meeting continued Novemb., Dec., Jan., till Feb. 20 
or 21; and then upon the unexpected turne upon Generall Monke’s 
comeing in, all these airie modells vanished. Then ’twas not fitt, 
nay treason, to have donne such; but I well remember he (Harring- 
ton) severall times; at the breaking up, sayd, ‘ Well, the king wil 
come in. Let him come in, and call a Parliament of y° greatest 
Cavaliers in England, so they be men of estates; and let them sett 
but 7 years, and they will all turn Commonwealth’s-men.’ He 
was wont to find fault with the constitution of our government, that 
it was by jwmps, and told a story of a cavaliero he saw at y° carnival 
in Italie, who rode on an excellent-managed horse, that with a touch 
of his toe would jumpe quite round. One side of his habit was 
Spanish, the other French ; which sudden alteration of the same person 
pleasantly surprised the spectators. ‘Just so,’ sayd he, ‘’tis with us: 
When no parliament, then absolute monarchie; when a parliament, 
then it runnes to commonwealth.’ ’ 


There is a certain tone of afterthought in these reminiscences 
by Aubrey of the state of affairs immediately before the Resto- 
ration, and of his own small concern in them; but one can see 
that, so far as he was a politician at all, he was then a Harring- 
tonian—a theoretical republican. His politics, however, of what- 
ever colour they were, sat very lightly upon him; and few men 
probably had less difficulty in conforming to the new order of 
things which came in with Charles II. After a brief visit to 
Ireland, during which he narrowly escaped shipwreck, we find 
him settled in London in the year 1660, still with his eyes and 
ears open, trudging about town as an idle man, and ready for 
whatever may turn up. 
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One thing that turned up, as a very convenient substitute for 
Harrington’s Rota Club, now no more, was the Royal Society. 
An educated man, a dabbler im antiquities and natural science, 
a man of large acquaintance, and excessively fond of the com- 
pany of literary men, he found no difficulty in getting himself 
elected a Fellow of this Society, shortly after its foundation 
(1662). This of course brought him into connexion both with 
the scientific members of the Society, such as Hooke and Boyle, 
and with its literary members, such as Dryden and Sprat; and 
altogether, Aubrey was the man to attend the meetings of the 
Society as constantly as any of the Fellows not in the habit them- 
selves of taking a prominent part in the business. His position 
as a member of the society naturally gave him opportunities of 
becoming acquainted even with men who did not belong to it, 
but were, nevertheless, in other ways, known and distinguished. 
Such men, to mention only two, were—Milton, then in his 
blindness, and his magnanimous scorn of the change that had 


' befallen England, living in retirement, first in one house in the 


city, and then in another, scheming his greater poems, and 
receiving those persons who cared to visit him, but otherwise 
seeking none of them; and Butler, also a moody and unsocial 
man, living near Covent-garden, reaping nothing from his 
Hudibras but a harvest of empty praise, and growling accord- 
ingly. It was all in Aubrey’s favour, as a Boswell of such 
celebrities, that he had plenty of money, and needed not to stint 
himself .either in hackney-coaches to take him to see the lions, 
or in dinner and supper parties at taverns to bring the more free 
and easy of the lions to see him. Unfortunately, however, he 
did not long remain a rich man. By what successive stages the 
ruin of his fortunes was brought about we do not know; but 
certain it is that, whereas by his father’s death, in 16438, he had 
been left proprietor of estates in several English counties, and 
had also come into some additional property by his mother's 
death in 1661, he was so reduced before the year 1670 as to have 
then hardly a single acre of land left, or any means of livelihood 
except the charity of his still wealthy relatives. A series of 
lawsuits is mentioned as the chief cause of this sudden reverse, 
which made him part with one estate after another, that of 
Easton-Piers going last in 1669-70. Mismanagement may have 
been another. Very likely, also, a bad marriage had its effects 
in the same direction. ‘On November 1, 1661,’ he says, in one 
of his autobiographic references, ‘I made my first addresses, in 
an ill hour, to Joan Somner.’ This is all he tells us about the 
unlucky woman, who appears to have become Mrs. Aubrey in 
1664, and then to have sheered off from him in such a way as 
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to leave it his only subject of regret that he had ever seen 
her. 

When Aubrey was reduced to the indigence we have described, 
he was about forty-five years of age. He bore his reverses with 
a kind of quiet resignation ; and safe, by means of his family con- 
nexions, from actual want of the necessaries of life, he seems to 
have rubbed on quite as comfortably as before. His liking for 
the society of eminent men was increased rather than diminished 
by the necessity of being cheap and simple in his pleasures; and 
his propensity to scribbling little odds and ends of biography, 
natural history, and antiquities, grew upon him as he became old, 
and had little else to do. Thus it was, in 1673, when he was 
forty-seven years of age, and had already enjoyed for three years 
what he calls a state of ‘ happy delitescency, that he began the 
great work of his life—the ‘ Perambulation,’ or ‘ Survey, of the 
County of Surrey. He spent some months every year, for a 
good number of years, in travelling about over this county, 
visiting the churches, copying the inscriptions in them, observing 
local curiosities, and otherwise gathering information. It was 
about the same time, too, that he put down on paper, during 
spare hours, those jottings about eminent men, living or dead, 
which he sent, according to agreement, to the great Oxford anti- 
quary, Anthony Wood, as materials for his Athene Oxonienses, 
which he was then engaged in preparing. As this connexion 
with Wood was perhaps, as regards the interests of posterity, 
the happiest accident in Aubrey’s life, it may be well to say 
something more about it. 

It has generally been stated that Aubrey’s acquaintance with 
Wood began prior to 1646, when they were both students together 
at Oxford. This is a mistake. Wood had certainly been at 
Oxford for a little while in the year 1644, but he was then but a 
boy of eleven, whereas Aubrey was eighteen; and when Wood 
came back to Oxford, after being at school elsewhere, in order to 
be under the care of an elder brother, who was a member of 
Trinity College, Aubrey had just left that college to go to 
London as a law-student. But Wood himself settles the point 
in the life of himself, prefixed to Bliss’s edition of his great 
work. Under the date August 31, 1667, he writes as follows: 
‘John Aubrey, of Easton-Piers, in the parish of Kington St. 
‘ Michael, in Wiltshire, was in Oxon, with Edw. Forest, a book- 
‘seller, living against All Souls’ College, to buy books. He 
‘then saw lying on the stall Notitie Academie Oxoniensis. 
‘ Asking who the author of that book was, he (Forest) answered, 
‘the report was that one Mr. Anth. Wood of Merton Coll. was 
‘the author, but was not.’ [Wood, we may here state paren- 
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thetically, after being under his brother’s care for about a year, 
had matriculated in the University, and entered Merton College 
in 1647, and had ever since resided in Oxford, acquiring a high 
reputation there by his skill in music and painting, and latterly 
by his knowledge of heraldry and his zeal in all antiquarian 
studies. Since the year 1655 he had been collecting materials 
for his History and Antiquities of Oxford ; and about the time 
of Aubrey’s visit in 1667, he had almost finished the collection. 
He was then but thirty-five years of age; but he had already 
begun to show that asperity of disposition for which he was 
afterwards almost as well known as for his learning—living in 
his own rooms in the midst of his books, only sometimes seeing a 
few choice friends, and in the evenings generally strolling out to 
a favourite tavern, where he could smoke his pipe, take his glass 
of ale, and ruminate in peace. Such was Wood at the time 
when Aubrey, as above, heard of him through Forest the book- 
seller]. ‘Whereupon,’ continues Wood, ‘Mr. Aubrey, a pre- 
‘tender to antiquities, having been contemporary to A. Wood's 
‘elder brother in Trin. Coll., and well acquainted with him, 
‘he thought that he might be as well acquainted with A. W. 
‘himself. Whereupon repairing to his lodgings and telling him 
‘who he was, he got into his acquaintance, talked to him 
‘about his studies, and offered him what assistance he could 
‘make in order to the completion of the work that he was on 
‘hand with. Mr. Aubrey was then in a sparkish garb; came to 
‘town with his man and two horses; spent high, and flung out 
‘A. W. at all reckonings. 

The acquaintance thus commenced, somewhat impetuously on 
the one side, and somewhat snappishiy on the other, between 
Aubrey, Boswellising about at forty-one, and still with plenty of 
money, though it was fast going, and his far more solid junior, 
the rising antiquary of Oxford, was not by any means fruitless. 
Whether Aubrey’s assistance was of much use to Wood as 
regarded the work then on hand, we cannot say ; but when Wood 
had completed that work, and handed it over to the University for 
1001., that it might be translated into Latin and published 
(1670), he set about collecting materials for his still greater 
work, the Athene Oxonienses ; or, Exact History of all the 
Writers and Bishops who have had their Education in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford from 1500. In the collection of these mate- 
rials he willingly availed himself of Aubrey's help; and Aubrey 
as willingly gave it. For several years after the sorry state of 
his circumstances had begun, and when he was either living in 
poor lodgings in London (in 1672-3 he lodged in Rose and 
Crown-court, Gray’s-inn-lane), or going about on his anti- 
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quarian excursions in Surrey and elsewhere, he seems to have 
made it part of his business to collect such notes and memo- 
randa as might be of use to Wood. Doubtless a good deal of 
correspondence passed between the two friends on various topics 
during these years; but it was not till 1680 that Aubrey sent to 
Wood in anything like a complete form the results of his indus 
try. The letter accompanying the packet of manuscript notes 
then sent, is interesting as throwing light on the man and his 
circumstances, and on the manner in which the notes were 
written. Here is the greater part of it :-— 


‘Srr,—I have, according to your desire, putt in writing these 
minutes of Lives tumultuarily, as they occur’d to my thoughts, or as 
occasionally I had information of them. They may easily be reduced 
into order at y" leisure by numbring them with red figures, according 
to time and place, &c. Tis a taske that I never thought to have un- 
dertaken till you imposed it upon me, saying that I was fitt for it, by 
reason of my generall acquaintance, having now not only lived above 
halfe a centurie of yeares in y° world, but have also been much tumbled 
up and downe in it; w" hath made me so well knowne. Besides the 
moderne advantage of coffee-howses in this great citie (before which 
men knew not how to be acquainted but with their owne relations or 
societies) I might add that I come of a longevous race; by which 
meanes I have wiped some feathers off the wings of time for severall 
generations; w doth reach high. When I first began I did not 
thinke I could have drawne it out to so long a thread. I here lay 
downe to you (out of the conjunct friendship between us) the trueth, 
the naked and plaine trueth . . so that, after your perusall, I must 
desire you. . to be my Index Expurgatorius. . . What uncertainty 
doe we find in printed histories! They, either treading too neer on 
the heeles of trueth, that they dare not speake plaine, or els for want 
of intelligence, (things being antiquated,) become too obscure and 
darke. I doe not here repeat anything already published (to the best 
of my remembrance), and I fancy myselfe all along discourseing with 
you; alledgeing those of my relations and acquaintances as either you 
know or have heard of ad faciendam fidem. So that you make me to 
renew my acquaintance with my old and deceased friends, and to 
rejuvenescere (as it were) ; which is the pleasure of old men. ’Tis pity 
that such minutes had not been taken 100 yeares since or more; for 
want whereof many worthy men’s names and notions are swallow’d up 
in oblivion—as much of these also would, had it not been through 
your instigation. And perhaps this is one of the usefullest peeces that 
I have scribbled. 

‘I remember one sayeing of Generall Lambert’s—‘ That the best of 
men are but men at the best.’ Of this you will meet with divers examples 
in this rude and hastie collection. Now these Arcana are not fitt to lett 
flie abroad, till about 30 yeares hence ; for the author and the persons 
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(like medlars) ought to be rotten first. But in whose hands must 
they be deposited in the mean time? Advise me who am, 
‘Sir, 
‘Your very affectionate Friend, to serve you, 
‘London: June 15, 1680.’ ‘ Joun AUBREY. 


The Minutes of Lives thus furnished by Aubrey to Wood in 
1680, were duly used by Wood, according to his discretion, in 
the preparation of his Athenw. It would appear, also, that 
Aubrey, not content with this first budget of memoranda de- 
spatched to Wood, continued to furnish him, either by cor- 
respondence from London, or by word of mouth during occasional 
visits to Oxford, while Wood was still engaged in writing his 
work, with additional information respecting eminent men of his 
own or of preceding times. This close and continued relation- 
ship between Aubrey and Wood, while the latter was engaged on 
his Athene is certified by the accurate antiquary Hearne (born 
1678). Aubrey, according to Hearne, ‘ gave Anthony 4 Wood 
‘ abundance of other informations; and Anthony used to say of 
‘ him, when he was at the same time in company, ‘ Look, yonder 
‘goes such a one, who can tell such and such stories, and I'll 
‘ warrant Mr. Aubrey will break his neck down stairs rather than 
‘miss him.’’ A characteristic compliment! Aubrey was such 
a gossip, such a man for ferreting out information, that, if a 
person were pointed out to him in company who had anything to 
communicate, he would run after him and hold him by the button 
on the stairs rather than miss the chance ! 

Wood’s work was published: the first volume in 1690, and 
the second in 1691. Every one versed in the literary history or 
in the general history of England, knows what a splendid work 
that was. Perhaps no other nation possesses anything like it. 
It was a collection of brief but substantial biographies of almost 
every man, in any way related to the University of Oxford, who 
had in any capacity whatever become distinguished in English 
history from the year 1500 to the year 1690. To Wood himself 
—a large-bodied, grim, industrious, solitary man, living in his 
lodgings in Oxford, with his music and his occasional pipe as his 
only solace—belongs the main credit of the work. But among 
those who had assisted him and supplied him with materials, 
there was none who had deserved better than Aubrey. Some of 
the best of the later lives, such as those of Milton and Hobbes, 
had been compiled almost entirely from the notes furnished by 
Aubrey. Not only so; but it was owing to Aubrey’s informa- 
tions, as embodied in the Athene, that Wood was led into the 
scrape which was, on the whole, the most momentous external in- 
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cident in his laborious life. Every scholar knows that, within 
two years after the publication of the second volume of his 
Athene, Wood was indicted before the University authorities, at 
the instance of higher powers, on account of certain passages in 
that volume reflecting on the integrity of certain leading men of 
the court of Charles IT., and more particularly on the integrity of 
the famous Lord Chancellor Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. The 
passages specially selected as the ground of a charge of libel against 
Wood were two. One occurred in the life of David Jenkins, a 
Welsh judge, who, though conspicuous for his allegiance to the 
Royalist cause during the Commonwealth, was passed over in the 
distribution of honours after the Restoration. ‘ After the Restora- 
tion, says the Life in the Athene, ‘’twas expected by all that 
‘he (Jenkins) should be made one of the judges in West- 
‘minster Hall; and so he might have been, would he have 
‘ given money to the then Lord Chancellor; but scorning such 
‘an act, after all his sufferings, he retired to his estate in Gla- 
* morganshire; then restored to him after the loss of it, and all he 
‘ had for many years.’ The other obnoxious passage was in the 
life of John Glynn, who, notwithstanding that he had been a 
vehement Commonwealth’s-man, received, after the Restoration, 
a degree of favour which had been denied to such men as Jen- 
kins. ‘ After the Restoration,’ the Life stated, ‘he was made the 
‘ eldest serjeant-at-law to the king, by the corrupt dealing of the 
‘then Lord Chancellor.’ The distinguished man thus reflected 
on had died in 1674; but his son, Henry Hyde, the second Earl 
of Clarendon, was still alive, and was, moreover, steward of the 
University of Oxford. This fact, together with a general dissatis- 
faction in Tory circles, with the foregoing and other similar pas- 
sages of the book, led to the citation of Wood before the Vice-Chan- 
cellor's Court in the University, and ultimately, after some legal 
evasions and defences, to a sentence involving a fine of 401., his 
expulsion from the University, and the burning of the offensive 
volume. Wood stood all this very well, and, beyond the legal shift 
during the trial of pleading through his proctor non-authorship 
of the libel, so as to compel his adversaries to prove the contrary, 
he did nothing to transfer the responsibility to any other person. 
It is now known, however, that, in at least one of the obnoxious 
passages, Aubrey was his informant. According to Hearne, 
‘twas John Aubrey, Esq., that gave Mr. Wood that account of 
‘ the Lord Chancellor Hyde which chiefly occasioned the prose- 
‘ cution against him.” Judge Jenkins, himself an acquaintance 
of Aubrey, had told him substantially what he had repeated to 
Wood; and both Wood and Aubrey had afterwards stated as 
much to common friends. 
M2 
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Whether on account of the scrape he had thus been led into by 
Aubrey’s means, or for other and more general reasons, certain it 
is that, shortly after the publication of the Athenew, Wood and 
Aubrey came to a quarrel. In Wood's memoirs of his own life, 
left in manuscript and not published till long after his death, the 
following description of Aubrey occurs, immediately after that 
account of their first meeting at Oxford in 1667, which we have 
already quoted :—‘ He (Aubrey) was a shiftless person, roving 
‘and magotee-headed, and sometimes little better than crazed ; 
‘ and, being exceedingly credulous, would stuff his many letters 
“to A. W. with folleries and misinformations, which sometimes 
‘ would guide him into the paths of error. This may, very pos- 
sibly, have been Wood's opinion of Aubrey all along ; but it does 
not seem to have been written till after 1691, when Wood had 
already known Aubrey for four-and-twenty years, and had made 
abundant use of his services as a purveyor of information. Pos- 
sibly, the unexpected trouble about the libel on the memory of 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon may have had something to do with it. 

Aubrey on his side, however, thought he had reason to com- 
plain of Wood. Of late years he had been in more reduced cir- 
cumstances than ever. London was still his head-quarters; but 
his poverty obliged him, oftener than he liked, to leave it, and 
seek bed and board among his friends and relatives in the 
country. While in London, he ‘ made a shift,’ according to Wood, 
‘to rub on by hanging on Edmund Wylde, Esq., living in Blooms- 
bury. In the country his chief resorts were—his relative, Lady 
Long's, at Draycot, in Wiltshire ; his cousin, Sir John Aubrey’s, 
sometimes in Glamorganshire and sometimes at Borstall, in 
Bucks; and the Wiltshire seat of James, Earl of Abingdon, his 
relation by marriage. During these years of eleemosynary exist- 
ence—coinciding with the close of the reign of Charles II., the 
whole of the reign of James II., and the beginning of the reign 
of William ITI.—he had managed to complete his Perambulation 
of Surrey ; and (keeping this work in manuscript for want of a 
publisher) to begin, among other things, a History of his Native 
District of Northern Wiltshire. This last work was in some 
state of forwardness, and was shown to Ray the naturalist, and 
to other persons, in 1691 ; and it is in connexion with it that we 
first hear, accidentally, of Aubrey’s difference with Wood. 

Among the rising young men at Oxford at that date was 
Thomas Tanner, afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph, then a youth of 
only eighteen, but already celebrated for his antiquarian acquire- 
ments, and full of great schemes of future archeological and 
historical works. ‘Tanner, as being a Wiltshire man, had some- 
how ere this become acquainted with Aubrey, either personally 
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or by correspondence; and, regarding Aubrey as a distinguished 
senior in the oligarchy of English archeologists, he was very 
anxious to cultivate the acquaintgnce, and to see some of his 
MSS. On the 16th of May, 1693 (the prosecution of Wood was 
then going on), he writes to Aubrey from Oxford, as follows :— 


‘I was heartily sorry to hear of your affliction by that tor- 
menting disease, the gout; but was more troubled at what you told 
me at the bottom of 4 your letter; viz., that you were so far stricken 
in years [Aubrey was now in his sixty -eighth year]. I have seen, 
heard, and read, of the notorious misfortunes that usually attend post- 
humous papers ; so that I hope you will make haste, and yourself con- 
tribute the greatest and best part of your laborious collections to the 
world. I’ll assure you there shall no industry be lacking on my part, 
if you please to command it in anything whatsoever. I highly approve 
and commend your thought of sending your Natural History of Wilts 
hither. I shall long to see it, and will do the utmost of my endea- 
vours to get it printed... .. I hope you will be as good as your 
word about your Remains of Gentilism [another project of Aubrey’s}. 
I liked the subject from the first time I heard of it; and I promise 
you, if we get it among us, we will quickly put it into a method. One 
thing I must beg of you on my own account; which is, that you will 
be pleased to let me have your Wiltshire Antiquities [a portion of 
the intended History of Wiltshire; the Natural History being the 
other portion], if it be but for a month, seeing they will be of extra- 
ordinary use in guiding me in the gathering of my collections, which 
I intend to fall to with all the diligence and speed imaginable. .. . . 
P.S. I desire you to let me hear from you as soon as you can about 
your Wiltshire Antiquities. If you can spare them, I will order the 
waggoner to call for them in a short time. I shall scorn to be like 
Ant. Wood ; viz., make use of your papers and acquaintance, and at 
last not afford you a good word. Your entire originals shall be de- 
posited hereafter in the Museum, according to your desire, that pos- 
terity may see how just we have been to the memory of your pains.’ 


In subsequent letters to Aubrey, Tanner writes in the same 
strain, still soliciting him for a sight of his manuscripts, especially 
his materials for a History of Wiltshire, and still assuring him 
that he will make no unfair use of the favour. Thus, on the 
26th of December, 1693, he says, ‘ You need not fear my playing 
‘the plagiary with your MSS., though I must excuse your 
‘ jealousy of such a thing, Antony Wood having dealt so ungen- 
‘teely by you.’ Such passages prove that Aubrey’s friends had 
already, probably on his own representations, begun to think 
that Wood had treated him ill in using his materials so largely 
in his Athene, without sufficient acknowledgment. Aubrey him- 
self, however, still continued to correspond in friendly terms with 
Wood, and it is not till the 2nd of September, 1694, that we find 
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him reproaching Wood with the unkindness he may have for 
some time secretly felt. Wood, it seems, in addition to previous 
slights, had just inflicted a ney one by ‘ cutting out a matter of 
forty pages out of one of his MS. volumes, as also the index ; 
and Aubrey, moved by this slight, speaks out frankly on Wood's 
general conduct towards him. ‘I thought you so dear a friend,’ 
he says, ‘that I might have intrusted my life in your hands; 
‘and now your unkindness doth almost break my heart. You 
‘cannot imagine how much your unkindness vext and discom- 
‘posed me. So God bless you, Tuissimus.—A. One is dis- 
posed, after reading this, to think that the big grim antiquary of 
Oxford, with all his merits, cannot have been quite right in the 
affair, whatever it was. 

For some years Aubrey went on with his History of Wilt- 
shire, hoping to bring it to a conclusion, and to dedicate it to his 
patron, the Earl of Abingdon. Feeling, however, that ‘his age 
was now too far spent for such undertakings,’ he determined, 
about the year 1695, to commit his papers on this subject and 
the task of completing them to his young correspondent Tanner, 
who, as a native of Wiltshire, seemed to be the very man for the 
work, and who had ‘ youth’ and ‘genius’ to go through with it. 
Curiously enough, Wood, in the very same year, intrusted to the 
same young antiquarian a similar task. He had collected mate- 
rials for a third volume of his Athene, to include lives acciden- 
tally omitted in the former two volumes, and also the lives of 
eminent Oxonians who had died since these volumes had ap- 
peared ; and as this third volume, relating as it did to recent 
men and events, was sure to raise another storm about his ears, 
he had resolved to have it printed in Holland, where it would not 
have to undergo, as its predecessors had done (so fruitlessly, too, 
as regarded his own safety,) the mutilation of official licencers. 
But before he could carry this intention into effect, he was seized 
with his last illness. Anxious, on his death-bed, to find some 
competent man to whom he could intrust his papers for revisal 
and publication, young Tanner was recommended to him. ‘ Hath 
he courage? will.he be honest?’ said, or rather roared, the 
dying antiquary from his bed, when Tanner was named to him. 
ro was assured on this point, and died November the 29th, 

695. 

Aubrey did not long survive him. After giving up the idea 
of finishing his History of Wiltshire, he had occupied himself 
with stitching together some scattered papers on Ghosts, Dreams, 
and other supernatural matters, which had lain by him for several 
years ; and these he published in 1696, in a little volume entitled 
Miscellanies, and dedicated to the Earl of Abingdon. He lived 
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but a few months after this, dying at Oxford, in 1697, in his 
seventy-first year, when on a journey from London to the house 
of his benefactress, Lady Long, of Draycot, in Wiltshire. He was 
buried in St. Michael’s Church, Oxford. 

Young Tanner, it may be mentioned, was not very faithful to 
his trust either to Aubrey or Wood. Engaged in analogous 
labours of his own, which led him step by step to the bishopric 
of St. Asaph, he handed over Aubrey’s papers, for the most part, 
to the Oxford libraries ; and it was not without ditficulty that, in 
1721, Tonson, the publisher, obtained from him Wood's MSS. for 
the continuation of the Athene, which he was then republishing. 
The MSS., it is stated by Wood's subsequent editors, had been 
in the meantime a good deal tampered with. 


The Miscellanies, just mentioned, was the only work given by 
Aubrey to the world complete, and in his own name, during his 
lifetime. He was known, however, to have contributed more or 
less to various important works of a biographical or antiquarian 
character, edited by his friends and acquaintances. His con- 
nexion with Wood's Athene@ was notorious; and at least two 
other works had been indebted to him for part of their materials 
—Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, to which he had contri- 
buted considerably when still a young man; and Blackbourne’s 
Latin Life of Thomas Hobbes, published in 1681, and mainly 
compiled from information which Aubrey had furnished. On 
the whole, however, Aubrey’s fame, so far as he had any chance 
of fame, depended on the numerous MSS. which he had left be- 
hind him, and which were all, within a few years, deposited in 
the Oxford libraries. The following is a list of these MSS., as 
given by Wood's last editor, Bliss, together with a brief account 
of their subsequent fate :— 


1. An account or survey of the Estate of Easton-Piers, consisting 
of ‘ several views of the house, gardens, and environs’ of that property, 
drawn inacoarse manner and colouring, but pleasing and expressive.’ 
It is dated 1669, the year when Aubrey’s losses were obliging him to 
part with this property ; and is labelled, ‘ Designatio de Easton-Piers 
an Com. Wilts, per me (heu) infortunatum Johannem Aubrey, R. 8. 
Socium.’ Unpublished. 

2. The Natural History of Wiltshire, 2 vols.; still unpublished. 

3. Architectonica Sacra; a curious MS. on the antiquities of eccle- 
siastical architecture, but unfinished. Still also in MS. only. 

4. The Perambulation of Surrey. The contents of this MS. were 
almost all incorporated in Dr. Rawlinson’s Natural History and 
Antiquities of the County of Surrey, published in five volumes, octavo, 
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in 1719. The editor continues the work beyond the time of Aubrey’s 
death; but the work is substantially Aubrey’s, and is known as 
Aubrey’s History of Surrey. 

5. An Interpretation of Villare Anglicanum. Still in MS. 

6. An Idea of Education of Young Gentlemen. Still in MS. 

7. A volume of Letters and other papers of Elias Ashmole’s, relating 
chiefly to Dr. Dee and Sir Edward Kelly (two astrologers of the age 
preceding Aubrey’s). 

8. An Apparatus for the Lives of our English and other Mathe- 
matical Writers. 

9. The Life of Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury ; abrief biography: 
apparently that which supplied Dr. Blackbourne with the materials 
for his Latin life of the philosopher, and also Anthony Wood with the 
materials for his notice of Hobbes in the Athene. 

10. The original notes or Minutes of Lives, supplied to Anthony 
Wood for his Athene. These, together with the above-named separate 
Life of Thomas Hobbes, some of the Lives of Mathematical Writers, 
and also some letters addressed to Aubrey, were published complete, 
for the first time, in 1813, as part of the work which we have placed 
at the head of this article. They had been previously quoted from, to 
some extent in print, by biographers of Shakespeare and others. 


Of all Aubrey’s writings, by far the most interesting for the 
general reader are his Minutes of Lives (including the Life of 
Hobbes) and his Miscellanies. In what remains of this article 
we shall confine ourselves to these two works. 

The Minutes of Lives are well named. They are of various 
lengths, from a single paragraph, in some cases, to ten or twelve 
or more pages in others. The persons sketched are about one 
hundred and twenty in number, chiefly distinguished Englishmen 
of the seventeenth century. Aubrey’s plan in writing the 
sketches seems to have been first to jot down on loose papers 
such particulars as he already knew about the various men, as 
their names successively occurred to him—these particulars being 
derived, in the cases of recent men, from his own recollections ; 
and in the cases of men dead before his time, from the recollec- 
tions of others: and then, as occasion offered, to acquire farther 
particulars by interrogating such of his acquaintances as could 
furnish any, and to add these new particulars, sometimes in new 
paragraphs, sometimes as interlineations, marginal notes, or cor- 
rections, to what he had already written. He often leaves a date 
blank to be filled in afterwards, and he generally, in adding a 
bit of new information, names his informant. It is to be re- 
membered, too, that he did not draw up the papers for publica- 
tion, but only as notes for the use of Wood, who had ample 
means of supplying omitted dates and otherwise checking inac- 
curacy. On the whole, considering the way in which the memo- 
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randa were prepared, they are singularly authentic and valuable. 
The writer's judgment was none of the soundest, and occasion- 
ally he seems to pick up floating statements too credulously ; but 
there is no doubt as to his perfect veracity in what he states on 
his own authority, and he generally distinguishes between what 
he sets down from mere guess and hearsay and what he has been 
told by credible persons. By way of sample of the Lives, we 
shall make a few extracts from them in chronological order (in 
the printed edition they are arranged alphabetically), prefixing 
in each case the date of the birth and death of the person 
sketched, that Aubrey’s means of being accurate may be the better 
estimated. 

Here is a sketch of Sir Walter Raleigh (1552—1618), with 
some curious notices of the early history of tobacco in this 
country :— 


‘ He was a tall, handsome, and bold man; but his neve (weakness) 
was, that he was damnably proud. Old S" Robert Harley of Bramp- 
ton-Brian Castle (who knew him) would say ’twas a great question 
who was the proudest, Sir W. or Sir Thomas Overbury, but the dif- 
ference that was was judged on Sir Tho. side. . . . He (Sir Walter 
Raleigh) had a most remarkable aspect, an exceeding high forehead ; 
long-faced, and sour eie-lidded ; a kind of pig-eie. . .. I have heard 
my gr. mother say that when she was young, they were wont to talk 
of this rebus, viz. :— 


‘The enemie to the stomach and the word of disgrace 
Is the name of a gentleman with a bold face.’ 


He was the first that brought tobacco into England and into fashion. 
In our part of North Wilts—i. e. Malmesbury Hundred—it came into 
fashion by Sir Walter Long [a friend of Raleigh’s]. They had first 
silver pipes: the ordinary sort made use of a walnut-shell and a straw. 
Thave heard my gr-father Lyte say that one pipe was handed from man 
to man round the table. Sir W. R., standing in a stand at Sir Ro. 
Poyntz parke at Acton, tooke a pipe of tobacco, w™ made the ladies 
quitt it till he had donne. Within these 35 years ’twas scandalous 
for a divine to take tobacco. It was sold then for its wayte in silver. 
I have heard some of our old yeomen neighbours say that when they 
went to Malmesbury or Chippenham market, they culled out.their 
biggest shillings to lay in the scales against the tobacco. Now the 
customes of it are the greatest his maj"* hath... . He (Sir Walter 
Raleigh) studyed most in his sea-voyages, where he carried always a 
trunke of bookes along with him, and had nothing to divert him. A 
person so much immerst in action all along and in fabrication of his 
owne fortunes (till his confinement in the Tower) could have but little 
time to study, but what he could spare in the morning. He was no 
slug ; without doubt, had a wonderfull waking spirit, and great judg- 
ment to guide it. Durham-house was a noble palace; after he came 
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to his greatness, he lived there, or in some apartment of it. I well 
remember his study, which was in a little turret that looked into and 
over the Thames, and had the prospect which is as pleasant perhaps 
as any in the world, and which not only refreshes the eie-sight, but 
cheers the spirits, and (to speake my mind) I believe enlarges an 
ingeniose man’s thoughts. . . . In his youth his companions were 
boysterous blades, but generally those that had witt. . . . In his 
youthfull time was one Charles Chester, that often kept company with 
his acquaintance: he was a bold impertinent fellowe, and they could 
never be at quiet for him—a perpetual talker, and made a noyse like 
a drum in a roome; s0, one time at a taverne, Sir W. R. beates him 
and seales up his mouth, i. e. his upper and neather beard, with hard 
wax. From him Ben Jonson takes his Carlo Butfone in Every Man out 
of his Humour. . .. At a consultation at Whitehall, after Queen 
Elizabeth’s death, how matters were to be ordered and what ought to 
be donne, Sir W. R. declared his opinion twas the wisest way for 
them to keep the government in their owne hands, and sett up a com- 
monwealth, and not be subject to a needy beggarly nation. It seems 
there were some of this caball who kept not this secret, but that it 
eame to King James’s eare, who, at when the English 
noblesse mett and received him, being told, upon their presentment to 
his majesty their names, when Sir W. R.’s name was told, ‘ Raleigh’ 
said the King, ‘ O my soule, mon, I have rawly heard of thee.’ .. . 
In his youth, for severall years, he was under streights for want of 
money. I remember that Mr. Th. Child of Worcestershire told me 
that Sir Walter borrowed a goune of him when he was at Oxford 
(they were both of the same coll.) which he never restored, nor money 
for it. ... Old Sir Thomas Malett, one of the Justices of the 
King’s Bench, tempore Car. I. et II., knew Sir W., and I have heard 
him say that notwithstanding his so great mastership of style, and 
his conversation with the learnedest and politest persons, yet he spake 
broad Devonshire to his dyeing day. His voice was small, as like- 
wise were my schoolfellows’, his gr. nepheus’. . . . He was scan- 
dalized with atheisme: he was a bold man, and would venture at 
discourse which was unpleasant to the church-men. . . . In his speech 
on the scaffold, I heard my cozen Whitney say (and I thinke ’tis 
printed) that he spake not one word of Christ, but of the great and 
incomprehensible God, with much zeale and adoration, so that he con- 
cluded he was an a-Christ, not an a-theist. He tooke a pipe of 
tobacco a little before he went to the scaffold, w some formal] 
persons were scandalized at, but I think ’twas well and properly donne, 
to settle his spirits.’ 


These remarks on Sir Walter Raleigh confirm an impression 
which we have already received from casual allusions to him by 
Ben Jonson and others of his contemporaries, to the effect that 
there were elements in his character making it far more complex, 
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far less uniform, in its heroism, than his modern admirers are in 
the habit of supposing. One use, indeed, of such gossip as that 
of Aubrey is to show the futility and insipidity of a style of bio- 
graphy which has recently become common—that which repre- 
sents all important characters as if, whatever they were to con- 
temporaries, they ought to be loveable to us; which paints all 
historic portraits in one hue and without shade or wrinkle. 
There is less chance of this fault in the case of the great man to 
whom our next quotation from Aubrey refers—Francis Bacon. 
Bacon was born in 1561 and died in 1626, the year of Aubrey’s 
birth ; so that here again Aubrey speaks at second-hand. 


‘ Richard, Earle of Dorset, was a great admirer and friend of the 
Lord Ch’ Bacon, sid was wont to have S" Tho. Billingsley along 
with him to remember and put down in writing my Lorde’s sayinges 
at table. . . . He often came to Sir John Danvers at Chelsey. Sir 
John told me that when his Lo? had wrote the Hist. of Hen. VIL; 
he sent the manuscript copie to him to desire his opinion of it before 
*twas printed. Quoth Sir John, ‘ Your Lordship knowes that I am 
no scholar.’ ‘’Tis no matter,’ said my Lord, ‘ I know what a schollar 
can say; 1 would know what you can say.’ Sir John read it, and 
gave his opinion what he misliked (w I am sorry I have forgott) 
w my L¢ acknowledged to be true and mended it. ‘Why,’ said he, ‘a 
schollar would never have told me this.’ Mr. Tho. Hobbes (Malmes- 
buriensis) was beloved by his Lo’, who was wont to have him walke 
with him in his delicate groves, when he did meditate; and when a 
notion darted into his mind, Mr. Hobbes was presently to write it 
doune, and his Lo? was wont to say that he did it better than any 
one els about him ; for that many times when he read their notes, he 
scarce understood what they writt, because they understood it not 
clearly themselves. . . . His Lo’ would many times have musique 
in the next room where he meditated. Every meale, according to 
the season of the yeare, he had his table strewed with sweet herbes 
and flowers, which he sayd did refresh his spirits and memorie. .. . 
None of his servants durst appeare before him without Spanish leather 
bootes; for he would smell the neate’s leather, which offended 
him. ... The Bishop of London did cutt doune a noble clowd of 
trees at Fulham. The Lord Chancellor told him he was ‘ a good ex- 
pounder of darke places.’ . . . His Lordship would often drinke a 
good draught of strong beer (March beer) to bed-wards, to lay his 
waking fancy asleep; which otherwise would keepe him from sleeping 
great part of the night. . . . Three of his Lordship’s servants kept 
their coaches and some kept race-horses. .. . He had a delicate 
lively hazel eie: Dr. Harvey told me it was like the eie of a 
viper. . . . Mr. Hobbes told me that the cause of his L?’* death was 
trying anexperiment. As he was taking the aire in a coach with Dr. 
Witherborne (a Scotchman, physician to the King) towards High- 
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gate, snow lay on the ground, and it came into my Lord’s thoughts, 
why flesh might not be preserved in snow as in salt. They were re- 
solved they would try the experiment presently. They alighted out 
of the coach, and went into a poore woman’s house at the bottom of 
Highgate Hill, and bought a hen, and made the woman exenterate it, 
and then stuffed the bodie with snow; and my Lord did help to doe 
it himselfe. The snow so chilled him that he immediately fell so 
extremely ill that he could not returne to his lodgings, but went to 
the Earl of Arundell’s house at Highgate, where they putt him into a 
good bed warmed with a panne; but it was a dampe bed that had not 
been layn in about a yeare before; which gave him such a cold that in 
2 or 3 three dayes, as I remember he (Mr. Hobbes) told me, he dyed 
of suffocation.’ 


Pope’s famous epithet, ‘ The greatest, wisest, meanest of man- 
kind, has too long done service with reference to Bacon. It 
might be maintained, @ priori, that if a man were the greatest 
and wisest of mankind, he could not be the meanest; and it re- 
mains for some future biographer of Bacon to review the whole 
story of his corrupt dealing as a judge in the light of a more 
subtle psychology, a more profound philosophy of character, 
than has yet been brought to bear upon it. Some of Aubrey’s 
traits of the man are most significant—his luxuriousness, espe- 
cially, and the magnificent keenness of all his physical senses. 
One could wish that Aubrey had had as good information about 
Shakespeare. What he says about the great dramatist has been 
often quoted ; but we may here present it again. 


Shakespeare (1564—1616).—‘ Mr. William Shakespeare was borne 
at Stratford-upon-Avon in the county of Warwick: his father was a 
butcher, and I have been told heretofore by some of the neighbours 
that when he was a boy he exercised his father’s trade, but when he 
killed a calfe, he would doe it in a high style and make a speech. 
There was at that time another butcher’s son in this toune that was 
held not at all inferior to him for a natural witt, his acquaintance and 
coetanean, but dyed young. This W™ being inclined naturally to 
poetry and acting, came to London, I guesse, about 18, and was an 
actor at one of the play-houses, and did act exceedingly well. Now 
Ben Jonson was never a good actor but an excellent instructor. He 
began early to make essayes at Dramatique Poetry, which at that time 
was very lowe; and his playes tooke well. He was a handsome well- 
shapt man, very good company, and of a very readie and pleasant 
smooth witt. The humour of the constable in 4 Midsummer 
Night's Dreame, he happened to take at Grendon in Bucks, which is 
the roade from London to Stratford, and there was living that consta- 
ble about 1642 when I first came to Oxon. Mr. Jos. Howe is 
of that parish, and knew him. Ben Jonson and he did gather 
humours of men dayly wherever they came. One time as he was at 
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the tavern at Stratford-upon-Avon, one Combes, an old rich usurer, 
was to be buryed: he makes there this extemporary epitaph :— 


‘Ten in the hundred the Devill allowes, 
But Combes will have twelve, he sweares and vowes ; 
If any one askes who lies in this tombe, 
‘Hoh,’ quoth the Devill, ‘’tis my John o’Combe.’ ’ 


He was wont to goe to his native country once a yeare. I thinke I 
have been told that he left 2 or 300 lib. per annum, there and there- 
about, to a sister. I have heard Sir William Davenant and Mr. 
Thomas Shadwell (who is counted the best comedian we have now) 
say that he had a most prodigious witt, and did admire his naturall 
parts beyond all other dramaticall writers. He was wont to say that 
he never blotted out a line in his life. Said Ben Jonson, ‘ I wish he 
had blotted out athousand.’? His comedies will remaine witt as long 
as the English tongue is understood, for that he handles mores 
hominum: now our present writers reflect so much upon particular 
persons and coxcombries that twenty yeares hence they will not be 
understood. Though Ben Jonson says of him that he had but 
little Latine and lesse Greek, he understood Latine pretty well ; for he 
had been in his younger yeares a schoolmaster in the country.’ 


As this is very vague and also known to be incorrect in several 
particulars, it is worth noting that on certain points Aubrey 
quotes his authorities. These, therefore, are to be distinguished 
from what he states as mere general impressions of his own. For 
the fact of Shakespeare’s having in his youth been for some time 
a schoolmaster in the country (a very important fact in Shake- 
speare’s biography, if true,) Aubrey cites, in the margin, the au- 
thority of one ‘ Mr. Beeston; and, could we identify this 
gentleman as some octogenarian native of Warwickshire, we 
might have to treat the fact as ascertained. Respecting Ben 
Jonson, Aubrey’s means of information were decidedly better than 
respecting Shakespeare ; but we shall quote only a portion of his 
sketch of Ben. 


Ben Jonson (1574—1637).—‘ He was (or rather had been) of a 
clear and faire skin. His habit was very plaine. I have heard Mr. 
Lacy, the player, say that he was wont to weare a coat like a coach- 
man’s coat with slitts under the arme-pitts. He would many times 
exceed in drinke; Canarie was his beloved liquor: then he would 
tumble home to bed, and, when he had thoroughly perspired, then to 
studie. I have seen his studyeing-chair, w" was of strawe, such as 
old woemen used. . . . Long since, in King James’s time (1 have 
heard my uncle Danvers say, who knew him), he lived without 
Temple-Barre, at a comb-maker’s shop about the Elephant and Castle. 
In his later time he lived in Westminster, in the house under which 
you passe as you goe out of the churchyard into the old palace ; where 
he died. . . . Ben Jonson had one eie lower than t’other and bigger, 
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like Clun the player. Perhaps he begott Clun! He tooke a cata- 
logue from Mr. Lacy, the player, of the Yorkshire dialect . . .’ 


The largest and perhaps the most interesting of all Aubrey’s 
sketches is that of his friend Thomas Hobbes. It extends to 
about forty octavo pages, and pretends, indeed, to be, in some 
sort, a biography. We can quote but fragments of it, but they 
shall be the best. 


Thomas Hobbes (1588—1679). . . . ‘I have heard that when a 
boy he was playsome enough, but withall he had then a contemplative 
melancholinesse ; he would gett him into a corner, and learn his lesson 
by heart presently. His haire was black, and the boys, his school- 
fellows, were wont to call him ‘Crowe.’ . . . At Oxford he used, in 
the summer-time especially, to rise very early in the morning, and 
would tye the leaden counters (w™ they used in those dayes at Christ- 
mas at post and payre) with strings, which he did draw through bird- 
lime, and bayte them with pairings of cheese, and the jack-dawes 
would spye them a vast distance up in the aire as far as Osney-Abbey, 
and strike at the bayte, and so be caught in the string which the 
wayte of the counter would make cling about their wings. This story 
he happened to tell me, discoursing of the optiques, to instance such 
sharpness of sight in so little an eie. He did not care much for logick ; 
yet he learned it, and thought himself a good disputant. He tooke 
great delight there to go to the bookbinders’ and stationers’ shops and 
lye gaping on mappes. . . . He was forty yeares old before he looked 
on geometry, which happened accidentally. Being in a gentleman’s 
library in , Euclid’s Elements lay open, and it was the 47 Prop. 
Lib. I. So he reads the proposition. ‘By G—,’ says he, ‘this 
is impossible!’ So he reads the demonstration of it, w™ referred 
him back to another, which he also read, e¢ sic deinceps, that at last he 
was demonstratively convinced of that truth. This made him in love 
with geometry. . . . He would often complain that algebra (though 
of great use) was too much admired, and so followed after that it made 
men not contemplate and consider so much the value and power of 
lines ; which was a great hinderance to the growth of geometrie ; for 
that though algebra did rarely well and quickly and easily in right 


lines, yet ’twould not bite in solid geometrie. . . . In his youth he- 


was unhezithy, and of an ill complexion (yellowish). His Lord [the 
son of the Earl of Devonshire, to whom Hobbes was at one time tutor], 
who was a great waster, sent him up and down to borrow money and 
to get gent. to be bound for him, being ashamed to speake himselfe. . . 
From forty he grew healthier, and then he had a fresh ruddy com- 
plexion. He was sanguineo-melancholicus, which the physiologers say 
is the most ingeniose complexion. He would say that there might be 
good witts of all complexions; but good-natured, impossible. In his 
old age he was very bald; yet within dore he used to study and sit 
bare-headed, and said he never tooke cold in his head, but that the 
greatest trouble was to keepe off the flies from pitching on the bald- 
ness. His head was of a mallet forme, approved by the physiologers. 
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His face not very great; ample forehead; yellowish-reddish whiskers, 
which naturally turned up; belowe he was shaved close, except a little 
tip under his lip~—not but that nature would have afforded him a 
venerable beard, but being mostly of a cheerful and pleasant humour, 
he affected not at all austerity and gravity, and to look severe. 
He had a good eie, and that of a hazel colour, which was full of life 
and spirit, even to his last; when he was in discourse there shone (as 
it were) a bright live coale within it. He had two kinds of looks : 
when he laught, was witty, and in a merry humour, one could searce 
see his eies; by-and-bye, when he was serious and earnest, he opened 
his eies round his eie-lids. He had middling eies, not very big, nor 
very little. He was six foote high and something better, and went 
indifferently erect, or rather, considering his great age, very erect. 
His sight and wit continued to the last. He had a curious sharp 
sight, as he had a sharp witt; which was also so sure and steady that 
I have heard him oftentimes say that in multiplying or dividing he 
never mistook a figure; and so in other things. . .. He had ‘read 
much, if one considers his long life; but his contemplation was much 
more than his reading. He was wont to say that if he had read 
as much as other men, he should have continued still as ignorant as 
other men. . . . It is not consistent with an harmonicall soule to be 
a woman-hater ; neither had he an abhorrence to good wine; but he 
was even in his youth (generally) temperate. . . . I have heard him 
say that he has been drunke in his life a hundred times; which, con- 
sidering his great age, did not amount to above once a year; but he 
never was, nor could endure to be habitually a good fellow—i.e., to drink 
every day wine with company, which, though not to drunkennesse, 
spoiles the braine. For his last thirty yeares or more, his diet, &c., 
was very moderate and regular. After sixty he dranke no wine; 
his stomach grew weak and he did eate mostly fish, especially 
whitings—for he sayd he digested fish better than flesh. He rose 
about seaven, had his breakfast of bread and butter, and tooke his 
walke, meditating till ten ; then he did putt doune the minutes of his 
thoughts. His dinner was provided for him exactly by eleaven ; for he 
could not now stay till his Lord’s houre [the Earl of Devonshire’s 
in Derbyshire]—se. about two. After dinner he tooke a pipe of tobacco, 
and then threw himself immediately on his bed, with his band off, and 
slept about halfe-an-houre. In the afternoon he penned his morning 
thoughts. .. . He was very charitable (e swo modulo) to those that 
were true objects of his bounty. One time, I remember, goeing in the 
Strand, a poor and infirme old man begged his almes; he beholding 
him with eies of pitty and compassion, putt his hand in his pocket and 
gave him 6d. Sayd a divine (se. Dr. Jaspar Mayne) that stood by, 
‘Would you have done this, if it had not been Christ’s command ?” 
‘Yes,’ sayd he. ‘Why?’ quoth the other. ‘ Because,’ sayd he, ‘I 
was in paine to consider the miserable condition of the old man; and 
now my almes, giving him some relief, doth also ease me.’ . . . He 
would commend this doctor (Chillingworth) for a very great witt; 
‘but by G—,’ said he, ‘he is like some lusty fighters that will give 4 
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damnable back-blow now and then on their own party. . . . When 
Mr. Hobbes was sick in France, the divines came to him, and tor- 
mented him—both Cathol., Ch. of England, and Geneva. Sayd he to 
them, ‘ Let me alone, or else I will detect all your cheates from Aaron 
to yourselves.’ . . . He dyed worth neer 1000/., which (considering 
his charity) was more than I expected.’ 


Next after the sketch of Hobbes that of Milton is the longest 
of the series. Aubrey appears to have known Milton personally, 
as well as his brother, Christopher Milton. He seems also to 
have been in the habit of calling on the poet's widow after the 
poet’s death; and the details accumulated in his notice of the 
poet are partly his own recollections, partly communications from 
Christopher Milton and the widow. The details are numerous ; 
here are a few of them. 


John Milton (1608—1674). . . ‘ He was an early riser—se. at 
4 o’clock mané—yea, after he lost his sight. He had a man to read 
to him. The first thing he read was the Hebrew Bible, and that was 
4h. mané to 43h.; then he contemplated. At 7 his man came to him 
again, and then read to him and wrote till dinner; the writing was as 
much as the reading. His 2d daughter Deborah could read to him Latin, 
Ital., and French, and Greeke. . . After dinner he used to walke 
3 or 4 houres at a time (he always had a garden where he lived) ; 
went to bed about 9. ‘Temperate; rarely dranke between meales. 
Extreme pleasant in his conversation, and at dinner, supper, &c., but 
satyricall. He pronounced the letter R very hard. He had a delicate 
tuneable voice, and had good skill. His father instructed him. He 
had an organ in his house; he played on this most. His exercise was 
chiefly walking. He was visited by learned much more than he 
did desire.’ 


As a companion to the above, take the following picture of 
Milton’s contemporary and opposite, both in politics and poetry, 
—Samuel Butler, the author of Hudibras, with whom Aubrey 
was on terms of familiar intimacy :— 


Samuel Butler (1612—1680).—‘ He is of a middle stature, strong 
sett, high coloured ; a head of sorrell haire ; a severe and sound judg- 
ment ; a good fellowe. He hath often sayd that way (e.g. Mr. Edm. 
Waller’s) of quibling with sence will hereafter growe as much out of 
fashion and be as ridicule as quibling with words. Quod NV.B. He 
hath been much troubled with the gowt and particularly 1679; he 
stirred not out of his chamber from October till Easter. <., 
dyed of a consumption September 25 (Anno D™ 1680, circiter 70) and 
buried 27, according to his owne appointment in the churchyard of 
Covent Garden—sce. in the north part next the church at the east end. 
His feet touch the wall. His grave, 2 yards distant from the pilaster 
of the doore, (by his desire) 6 foot deepe.. About 25 of his old 
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acquaintance at his funerall: I myself being one. . . . « Memo- 
randum. Satyricall witts disoblige whom they converse with, &c.; 
consequently make to themselves many enemies and few friends; and 
this was his manner and case. He was of a leonine-coloured hair, 
sanguine, cholerique, middle-sized, strong.’ 


Should our readers like to see a sketch of the ancestor of the 
present Lord Lansdowne? Here it is; and it is not every aris- 
tocratic family of the present day that can trace descent from 
such a man :— 


Sir William Petty (1623—1687).—‘ I remember there was a great 
difference between him and one of Oliver’s knights about 1660. They 
printed one against the other. The knight had been a soldier, and 
challenged Sir William to fight with him. Sir William is extremely 
short-sighted, and being challenged, it belonged to him to nominate 
place and weapon. He nominates for the place a darke cellar, and the 
weapon to be a great carpenter’s axe. This turned the knight’s chal- 
lenge into ridicule, and so it came to nought. He can be an excellent 
droll (if he has a mind to it) and will preach extempore incomparably, 
either the Presbyterian way, Independent, Capucin Friar, or Jesuite. 
. » « He hath told me that, whereas some men have accidentally 
come into the way of preferment by lying at an inne, and there con- 
tracting an acquaintance, or on the roade, as some others have done, 
he never had any suchlike opportunity, but hewed out his fortune 
himself. Quod N.B. He is a proper handsome man, measured six 
foot high; good head of brown haire, moderately turning up: vide 
his picture as Dr. of Physick. His eies are a kind of goose-grey, but 
very short-sighted, and as to aspect beautifull, and promise sweetness 
of nature; and they do not deceive, for he is a marveillous good- 
natured person. Eie-browes thick, dark, and straight (horizontall). 
His head very lardge, paxpoxepadoc. He was in his youth slender, but 
since these twenty yeares and more past he grew very plump, so that 
now (1680) he is abdomine tardus.’ 


A good many of Aubrey’s fellow-members of the Royal Society 
figure among his sketches. We quote part of what he says of 
two of the most famous of them :— 


Robert Boyle (1626—1691).—‘ He is very tall (about six foot high) 
and streight ; very temperate and vertuouse, and frugall ; a batcheler ; 
keepes a coach; sojournes at his sister’s, the Lady Ranelagh. His 
greatest delight is chymestrey. He has at his sister’s a noble labo- 
ratory and severall servants (prentices to him) to looke to it. He is 
charitable to ingeniouse men that are in want; and foreigne chymests 
have had large proofe of his bountie, for he will not spare for cost to 
gett any rare secret. At his owne costs and chardges he gott trans- 
lated and printed the New Testament in Arabique, to send it into the 
Mahumetan countreys. He has not only a high renoune in England, 
but abroad; and when foreigners come hither, ’tis one of their curi- 
osities to make him a visit.’ 

NO. XLVII. N 
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Robert Hooke (1635-—-1702) . . . ‘ A° D™ 1666.. Mr. Rob. Boyle 
recommended Mr. Hooke to be Curator of the Experiments of the 
Royall Society ; wherein he did an admirable good worke to y° Com- 
monwealth of Learning, in recommending the fittest person in the 
world to them. . . . He is but of midling stature, something crooked, 
pale-faced, and his face but little belowe, but his head is lardge; his 
eie full and popping, and not quick—a grey eie. He has a delicate 
head of haire, broune and of an excellent moist curle. He is and ever 
was very temperate and moderate in dyet, &c. As he is of prodigious 
inventive head, so he is a person of great vertue and goodness. Now 
when I have sayd his inventive faculty is so great, you cannot imagine 
his memory to be excellent ; for they are like two buckets—as one 
goes up, the other goes doune. He is certainly the greatest mechanick 
this day in the world. He is (1680) a batchelour, and, I believe, will 
never marie.’ 


We might continue extracts of this kind, and, we dare say, much 
to the satisfaction of our readers, till we had filled a great many 
pages ; but, in an article like this, quotation must have its limits. 

The other work of Aubrey’s to which we have alluded as bein 
of some interest to the general reader is his Miscellanies, origi- 
nally published by himself in 1696, and reprinted twice since—~ 
in 1719 and in 1784. The work, as we have said, is a collection 
of observations and anecdotes relating to the supernatural as 
manifested in dreams, apparitions, extraordinary coincidences, 
and the like. Far more in this book than in the Minutes of 
Lives do we see the truth of Anthony Wood's judgment of 
Aubrey, that he was ‘ credulous,’ ‘ maggotie-headed,’ and ‘ some- 
times little better than crazed.’ Still the book is an amusing 
one, and will have its charms, in these days, for many readers, as a 
collection of stories of a kind again becoming popular, and even 
(if mesmerism is to come to anything) possessing some small 
grain of possible scientific value. The observations and anec- 
dotes are distributed under the following heads:—1. Day- 

‘atality, or Observations on Days Lucky and Unlucky; 2. 
Fatalities of Families and Places ; 3. Ostenta, or Portents; 4. 
Omens; 5. Dreams ; 6. Apparitions ; 7. Supernatural Voices ; 
8. Supernatural Impulses ; 9. Spirit-Knockings ; 10. Blows In- 
visible; 11. Prophecies; 12. Miranda, or Miraculous Cures ; 
13. Magick, or Wizard-craft ; 14. Transportation by an Invisi- 
ble Power; 15. Visions ina Beryl, or Crystal; 16. Visions 
without a Glass or Crystal; 17. Converse with Angels and 
Spirits ; 18. Corpse-candles in Wales; 19. Oracles; 20. 
Ecstacy ; 21. Glances of Love and Malice ; 22. Second-Sighted 
Men in Scotland. We select one or two specimens of Aubrey’s 
stories and reflections under these heads. 
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Unlucky Days. 179 

After enumerating notoriously unlucky days in various months 
of the year, Aubrey speaks more particularly of the verification in 
his own case of the old adage (as old, he says, as the time of Henry 
VI.) that the 3rd of November is an ill-omened day—‘ Scorpius 
est quintus, et tertius a nece cinctus, 


‘I shall take particular notice here of the 3rd of November, both 
because “tis my own birthday, and also for that I have observed some 
remarkable accidents to have happened thereupon. Constantius, the 
Emperor, son of Constantine the Great, little inferior to his father, a 
worthy warrior and good man, died the 3rd of November : Ex veteri 
calendario penes me.’ 


But how about the change of calendar, Mr. Aubrey? Does 
the ill-luck shift itself, when the calendar is altered, so as to be 
always on the same day numerically? Or does it remain fixed at 
one point, despite conventional changes of reckoning, thus vin- 
dicating its character as something real, depending on recurring 
maleficent junctures in the total conditions of the physical uni- 
verse at particular moments? As Mr. Aubrey cannot answer, 
we will let him go on with his observations :— 


‘Thomas Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, that great man and famous 
commander under Henries IV., V., and VI., died this day, by a wound 
of a cannon-shot he received at Orleans. So also did Cardinal 
Borrhomeo, famous for his sanctity of life. Sir John Perot, a man very 
remarkable in his time, Lord Deputy of Ireland, son to Henry VIII., 
and extremely like him, died in the Tower, the 3rd of November, 
1592 (as Stow says); grief and the fatality of the day killed him. 
Stow, in his Annals, says, anno 1099, Nov. 3, as well in Scotland as 
England, the sea broke in, over the banks of many rivers, drowning 
divers towns and much people, with an innumerable number of oxen 
and sheep; at which time the lands in Kent, sometime belonging to 
Earl Godwin, were covered with sands and drowned, and to this day 
are called Godwin’s Sands. I had an estate left me in Kent, of which 
between 30 and 40 acres was marsh-land, very conveniently flanking 
its upland; and in these days this marsh-land was usually let for four 
nobles an acre. My father died 1643. Withina year and a half after 
his decease, such changes and water-shots came upon this marsh-land 
by the influence of the sea, that it was never worth one farthing to 
me, but very often eat into the rents of my upland; so that I often 
think this day, being my birthday, hath the same influence upon me 
that it had 580 years since upon Earl Godwin, and others concerned 
in low-lands. The Parliament so fatal to Rome’s concerns here in 
Henry VIII.’s time began the 3rd of November (26 of his reign). The 
3rd of November, 1640, began that Parliament so direfully fatal to 
England, in its peace, its wealth, its religion, its gentry, its —T : 
nay, its king.” 
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Most of our readers must know what it is, in passing along @ 
street, suddenly to feel a dislike to some house, standing back, it 
may be, a little from the pavement, and with a small yard before 
it, not at all unrespectable in appearance, but yet disagreeable 
or repulsive—having a look as if some murder either had been 
committed in it. or would be committed in it; and as if whoever 
lived in it must be sullen and miserable. Aubrey had this feeling 
and believed in ‘unlucky houses.’ He gives instances, which 
we would not quote did we not feel sure that the indications of 
locality are so vague, that nobody’s property will be damaged by 
our doing so. 


‘A handsome brick-house on the south side of Clerkenwell Church- 
yard had been so unlucky for at least forty years, that it was seldom 
tenanted ; and at last nobody would venture to take it. Also a hand- 
some house in Holborn that looked towards the fields: the tenants of 
it did not prosper—several ; about six.’ 


Aubrey is great on omens ; but we quote the following for the 
sake of the personal reminiscence contained in it :— 


Omens to Charles I. and Charles II—‘ When I was a freshman at 
Oxford, 1642, I was wont to go to Christchurch to see King Charles I. 
at supper; where I once heard him say, ‘That as he was hawking in 
‘Scotland, he rode into the quarry, and found the covey of partridges 
‘falling upon the hawk ;’ and 1 do remember this expression further, viz., 
‘ And I will swear upon the book ’tis true.” When I came to my 
chamber, I told this story to my tutor: said he, ‘That covey was 
London.’—The head of King Charles I.’s staff did fall off at his trial : 
that is commonly known.—King Charles II. was crowned at the very 
conjunction of the Sun and Mercury, Mercury being then 7x corde solis. 
As the King was at dinner in Westminster Hall, it thundered and 
lightened extremely. The cannons and the thunder played together.’ 


Here is a story of an omen in a private family, and a real 
warning to widows :— 


‘Sir Walter Long’s (of Draycot in Wilts) widow did make a solemn 
promise to him on his death-bed that she would not marry after his 
decease ; but not long after, one Sir Fox, a very beautiful young 
gentleman, did win her love; so that, notwithstanding her promise 
aforesaid, she married him. She.married at South-Wraxhall, where 
the picture of Sir Walter hung over the parlour-door, as it doth now 
at Draycot. As Sir Fox led his bride by the hand from the 
church (which is near to the house) into the parlour, the string of the 
picture broke, and the picture fell on her shoulder and eracked in the 
fall (it was painted on wood, as the fashion was in those days). This 
made her ladyship reflect on her promise, and drew some tears from 
her eyes.’ . 
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Dreams and Ghosts. 181 
Our last quotation shall be a little batch, under different 
heads. 


Dreams.—‘ My Lady Seymour dreamt that she found a nest with 
nine finches in it, And so many children she had by the Earl of 
Winchilsea, whose name is Finch.’ [One of the neatest little dreams 
we ever heard!] ‘When Sir Christopher Wren was at Paris, about 
1671, he was ill and feverish, and had a pain in his reins. He sent 
for a physician, who advised him to let blood, thinking he had a 
pleurisy; but bleeding much disagreeing with his constitution, he 
would defer it a day longer. That night he dreamt that he was in 
a place where palm-trees grew (suppose Egypt), and that a woman in 
a romantic habit reached him dates, The next day he sent for dates, 
which cured him of the pain in his reins.—William Penn, proprietor 
of Pennsylvania, told me that he went with his mother on a visit to 
Admiral Dean’s wife, who lived then in Petty France. The admiral 
was then at sea. She told them that, the night before, she had a 
perfect dream of her husband, whom she saw walking on the deck, and 

iving directions, and that a bullet struck his arm into his side. This 

eam did much discompose her; and within forty-eight hours she 

received news of the fight at sea, and that her husband was killed in 
the very manner aforesaid,’ 

A Ghost-story.—‘Sir John Burroughes being sent envoy to the 
Emperor by King Charles I., did take his eldest son, Caisho Burroughes, 
along with him, and taking his journey through Italy, left his son at 
Flerence, to learn the language, where he, having an intrigue with a 
beautiful courtezan (mistress of the Grand Duke), the familiarity 
became so public that it came to the Duke’s ears, who took a resolution 
to have him murdered. But Caisho having had timely notice of the 
Duke’s design by some of the English there, immediately left the city 
without acquainting his mistress, and came to England. Whereupon 
the Duke, being disappointed of his revenge, fell upon his mistress in 
most reproachful language. She, on the other side, resenting the 
‘sudden departure of her lover, of whom she was most passionately 
enamoured, killed herself. At the same moment that she expired, 
she did appear to Caisho, at his lodgings in London. Colonel Remes 
was then with him, who saw her as well as he—giving him an account 
of her resentments of his ingratitude to her on leaving her so suddenly, 
and exposing her to the fury of the Duke, not omitting her own 
tragical exit; adding withal that he should be slain in a duel, which 
accordingly happened. And thus she appeared to him frequently, even 
when his younger brother (who afterwards was Sir John) was in bed 
with him. As often as she did appear, he would cry out with great 
shriekings and tremblings of body, as anguish of mind, saying, ‘O God, 
here she comes, she comes;’ and at this rate she appeared till he was 
killed. She appeared to him the morning before he was killed. 
Some of my acquaintance have told me that he was one of the 
most beautiful men in England, and very valiant, but proud and 
bloodthirsty. This story was so common that King Charles I. sent for 
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Caisho Burroughes’s father, whom he examined as to the truth of the 
matter; who did (together with Colonel Remes) aver the matter of 
fact to be true, so that the King thought it worth his while to send to 
Florence to inquire at what time the unhappy lady killed herself. It 
was found to be the very minute that she first appeared to Caisho. 
This relation I had from my worthy friend Mr. Monson, who had it 
from Sir John’s awn mouth, brother to Caisho; he had also the same 
account from his own father, who was intimately acquainted with old 
Sir John Burroughes and both his sons, and says, as often as Caisho 
related this, he wept bitterly.’ 

Remarkable Behaviour of an Apparition near Cirencester. — 
“Anno 1670, not far from Cirencester, was an apparition. Beings 
demanded whether a good spirit or a bad, returned no answer, but 


disappeared with a curious perfume and a most melodious twang. 


Mr. W. Lilly believes it was a fairy.’ 

Supernatural Impulses.—‘ Oliver Cromwell had certainly this 
affatus. One that I know that was at the Battle of Dunbar told me 
that Oliver was carried on with a divine impulse: he did laugh so 
excessively as if he had been drunk; his eyes sparkled with spirits. 
He obtained a great victory; but the action was said to be contrary 
to human prudence. The same fit of laughter seized Oliver Cromwell 
just before the Battle of Naseby ; as a kinsman of mine, and a great 
favourite of his, Colonel J. P., then present, testified.’ 


From these samples (and there is an abundance more of the 
same sort, some of which, being accompanied by detailed authen- 
tications and affidavits, might be useful to our modern collectors) 
it will be seen that Aubrey’s Miscellanies are by no means so 
valuable as his Lives. This being the case, it is to be regretted 
that it is of the Miscellanies that we are promised a new edition 
by a London publisher. A new edition of the Lives would be far 
more welcome. Why does not some Oxford man give us such 
an edition, in which all the matter of the MS. should be more 
completely and literally presented to the publie than in the 
edition of 1813, together with such notes as might be necessary, 
and such additional material respecting Aubrey’s own life, as can 
be procured ? Not only is the edition of 1813 very faulty, it is 
also very scarce. 
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Arr. VIII.—(1.) The Greek Testament, with English Notes, Critical, 
Philological, and Evxegetical, especially adapted to the use of 
Theological Students and Ministers. By the Rev. S. T. BLoom- 
FIELD, D.D. of Cambridge and Oxford, &. Ninth Edition. 
2 vols, Svo. pp. 892,908. London. 1855. 

(2.) The Greek Testament, with a critically revised Text ; a digest of 
various Readings, Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic 
Usage; Prolegomena; and a critical and exegetical Commentary, 
For the use of Students and Ministers. By Henry Atrorp, B.D., 
Minister of Quebec Chapel, London, &c. In 4 vols. 8vo. Vol. L, 
containing the Four Gospels. Third Edition. pp. 935. Vol. II. 
Acts to 2 Cor. Second Edition. pp. 771. London. 1855, 1856. 


It is with peculiar satisfaction that we have transcribed the title- 
pages of these two works. We cordially welcome them, both 
for what they contain and for what they indicate. As literary 
productions, they are creditable to British scholarship; and, de- 
signed for the use of students and ministers, they afford to such 
very valuable aid in the study of the New Testament. ‘That the 
earlier should now be in its ninth edition, and the more recent 
and yet unfinished one partly in its second and partly in its third, 
is also a pleasing symptom. We may safely accept this as an 
evidence that Biblical learning is an object of interest to a very 
large number of persons preparing for, or already engaged in, the 
work of the ministry; and we are entitled to infer from it that 
the rising ministry are imbued to a large extent with a desire to 
lay a foundation for their future labours in a more thorough 
acquaintance with the original documents of the Christian faith, 
than has for too long a period been common among their prede- 


cessors. This we cannot but rejoice in as a healthy and promis-, 


ing symptom. ‘There can be no sound vital theology, there can 
be no quickening, edifying, and truly apostolic preaching, save 
where the materials are drawn directly and copiously from the 
sacred fountain of inspired truth; and, as that fountain is best 
approached through the medium of the words in which inspired 
men clothed the thoughts that were breathed of God into their 
minds, every indication of increased attention to the study of the 
Scriptures in their original tongues on the part of those who aim 
at the office of being expositors of them to the people, must be 
hailed with satisfaction as fraught with most hopeful promise to 
the cause of Christ in the world. 

The two works before us may be regarded as, in some respects 
rival productions. We shall not attempt, however, very nicely 
to adjust the balance between their competing claims. Each 
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has merits peculiar to itself, and, in truth, we think neither can 
assume any very decided superiority over the other, viewed as a 
whole. If Mr, Alford’s volumes have the advantage of a clearer 
typography and a brighter page, Dr. Bloomfield compensates for 
‘this by the much cheaper price at which his book is sold—a 
consideration of no small moment to a very large number of 
those for whose benefit it is intended, A decided advantage be- 
longs to Mr, Alford from the manner in which he has arranged 
the various readings under the text, thereby giving a conspectus 
of these variations, with their authorities, which the practised 
eye can at once take in; but for the eye that is not yet prac- 
tised, Dr. Bloomfield follows the better plan by carefully dis- 
cussing in his notes the merits of the various readings, and 
formally placing out before the reader his reasons for preferring 
one rather than another. In the exegetical department Mr. Al- 
ford is more copious, more lively, and more suggestive than Dr. 
Bloomfield ; but to the latter belongs the merit of greater caution, 
greater soundness, and a stricter consistency. Mr. Alford brings 
to his task a much more extensive acquaintance with the more 
recent productions of German scholarship than his rival, and he 
has so freely communicated with his readers the results of his 
study of these, that five-sixths of his notes, at least, are directly 
transcribed from this source ; Dr. Bloomfield, without altogether 
overlooking recent German commentators, at least such of them 
as have written in Latin or have been translated into English, has 
drawn chiefly from the older expositors, and has enriched his 
work with the best thoughts of the greatest divines and inter- 
preters of the Reformation. Both works are the productions of 
men of more than average scholarship, of respectable abilities, 
of immense industry, and of a pious and reverent regard for 
divine truth and the inspired oracles. 

Dr. Bloomfield is now a veteran in Biblical studies, and must 
be received by all who are interested in such pursuits with the 
honours due to one who has grown grey in the service. Thirty 
have elapsed since the appearance of the first volume of 

is Recensio Synoptica, and since that time he has assiduously 
prosecuted the career which that work commenced. It must be 
recorded to his honour, that as his works have increased in 
number they have advanced in value. His Recensio was indeed 
a work of vast labour, but it has many and serious defects, not 
the least of which is, that it is so much of a rudis indigestaque 
moles, in which good and bad, sound and unsound, wise and 
weak, are promiscuously compiled, whilst but little aid is given 
to the student to assist him in discriminating the precious from 
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the worthless, By his lexicographical publications Dr. Bloom- 
field has rendered a much higher service to the cause of Biblical 
learning, though here the path was opened for him by the work 
of Dr. Robinson. But his most valuable service has been by his 
successive editions of his Greek Testament. To him must be 
conceded the merit of being the first really to consult for the 
interest of the student, by furnishing to him the Greek text with 
an adequate apparatus of critical, philological, and exegetical re- 
mark; for of the works of Harwood, Valpy, and Burton, the 
utmost that can be said with justice is that the purpose of their 
authors was better than the performance, and that they rather 
indicated a want than supplied it. Dr. Bloomfield’s first edi- 
tion, indeed, was far from supplying that want; but it manifested 
a much clearer apprehension of how it was to be supplied than 
any of the productions of his predecessors in the same field. 
With patient care, with conscientious assiduity, and with ad- 
vancing fitness for the work, he has gone on since, issuing edition 
after edition, each containing improvements of various kinds 
upon its predecessor, until he has at length, in this ninth edition, 
reached what from an early period ‘he had ventured to mark out 
as the extent of his labours on the Sacred Word,’ a consumma- 
tion which, as he touchingly remarks, ‘cannot but materially 
cheer the bright and calm late-evening of his life. We, who 
belong to a later generation, remembering how we have profited 
by his labours in years that are past, cannot see him thus reach- 
ing the goal without bidding him ‘ All hail!’ If there are any 
who think that the exigencies of the age demand a work in 
this department of a still higher order of merit, they ought in 
justice to remember how much the labours of Dr. Bloomfield 
have done to create that very desideratum which they believe to 
remain unsupplied. 

Of the features peculiarly marking this last edition, Dr. Bloom- 
field gives the following statement, after referring to his labours 
in the collation of MSS.:— 


‘The present performance comprehends, as respects the critical 
notes, not only the amalgamated matter, with great enlargement and 
improvement, both of the original work and of the supplementary 
volume, but the general results of the above-mentioned collations 
and recollations, and also of the extensive critical researches carried 
on for a period of several years. The exegetical notes have been very 
considerably increased in number, and the former annotations greatly 
improved in various respects, and, not the least by the insertion of 
much important geographical and topographical matter. The Intro- 
ductions tothe Books of the New Testament have been in a manner 
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rewritten, and the Indexes, both of Greek words and phrases and of 
Matters, have been formed anew, with adaptation to the work in its 
present state. 

‘The additional matter, of whatever kind, in the present work, is 
for the most part original; but a portion of it has been derived (with 
acknowledgment), after condensation, from the great luminaries of 
exegetical science, ancient and modern—Ccum., Chrys., Theod., 
Augustin, T. Aquin., Calvin, Hyperius, Bullinger, Estius, and of 
more recent theologians, Hoffmann, in his ably-executed work on the 
quotations from the Old Testament; also from foreign expositors of 
what is called the orthodox school of Germany, as Olshausen, Tholuck, 
Stier (now in course of translation, ably executed by the Rev. Mr. 
Pope, of London); also from some recent English expositors of note. 
In bringing together, with orderly arrangement and due perspicuity, 
so vast a body of heterogeneous material, the author had need of all 
the advantages which long experience and a practised skill in compo- 
sition could contribute towards the accomplishment of the purpose in 
view.’ 

To this concluding statement no one will refuse his assent so 
far as the necessity and importance of such advantages is con- 
cerned. Whether Dr. Bloomfield has given proof that he actually 
possesses these to the extent he seems to claim, is a point on 
which some may be disposed to doubt. For ourselves, whilst we 
cordially allow to him very great merit in respect of the manner 
in which he has discharged the difficult task he had undertaken, 
we are at the same time free to confess that we hardly like the 
tone of assumed superiority which too much pervades his pre- 
fatory remarks, and is found also here and there among his notes, 
when he comes to refer to himself and his own labours and fit- 
nesses as compared with those of others. We think he is quite 
mistaken in imagining that to ‘amalgamate’ the annotations of 
his Supplementary Volume with those of previous editions of his 
work so as to obtain a conjoint view of the whole, requires ‘a 
process of mental labour to which few persons are equal; and 
we think that the scholarly portion of the public would be more 
ready heartily to acknowledge Dr. Bloomfield’s laboriousness, 
discrimination, and skill, if he himself had said less about them, 
or had not been quite so acrimonious in his strictures on others. 

Mr. Alford, having the advantage of Dr. Bloomfield’s experience 
before him, as well as the models supplied by some works of 
foreign authorship, especially the Exegetisches Handbuch of De 
Wette, and the yet unrivalled Commentary of Von Meyer on the 
New Testament, set out with aiming at a higher standard than 
any of his predecessors in England had proposed to themselves. 
His subsequent editions, however, have showed that he was not 
so thoroughly prepared for such a task as might have been 
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desired. He has had to change his ground during the interval 
on several points on which an editor and commentator of the 
New Testament ought to have had his mind fully made up before 
entering upon his work. In the first edition of his first volume, 
he presented a text constructed on what he announced, in the 
Prolegomena to his second volume, he had discovered to be 
“a great mistake ; so that, in the second edition, the text had to’ 
be wholly revised and reconstructed. In his first edition, he 
advocated the opinion that Matthew's Gospel was originally 
written in Hebrew; he has since abandoned that view, and 
now adheres to the supposition of a Greek original. Other 
instances of a similar kind might be added, indicating that the 
author had assumed the office of a teacher before he had fully 
accomplished the duties of a learner.* We do not, of course, 
blame him for changing his opinion as increasing knowledge 
showed him that he had been in error; all that we say, is, that 
as all the evidence to be obtained on such subjects was accessible 
before Mr. Alford published his first volume, it would have been 
well if he had thoroughly studied and weighed it before he com- 
mitted himself before the public. We must, however, at the 
same time commend the diligence with which he explores every new 
source of light which comes within his notice, and the fidelity 
with which he follows whatever appears to him to be the path 
of truth. 

Both Dr. Bloomfield and Mr. Alford have sought to unite the 
functions of critical editor of the text with those of commentator 
and expositor of its contents. We are disposed to question the 
wisdom of this, and to think that these two departments are best 
treated separately. It is true that the critic cannot wholly 
neglect interpretation in his attempts to settle the text; nor can 
the interpreter omit notice of various readings, especially in cases 
where the variation affects the sense. Still, the work of the 


* One rather singular instance of Mr. Alford’s ‘progressiveness’ we must subjoin. 
To a note on Matt. xxv. 46, he appends, within brackets, the following :— 
‘N.B. I think it proper to state in this third edition that having now entered on 
the deeper study of the prophetic portions of the New Testament, I do not feel by 
any means that full confidence which I once did in the exegesis quoad prophetical 
interpretation here given of the three portions of this chap. xxv. But I have no 
other system to substitute ; and some of the points here dwelt on seem to me as 
weighty as ever. I very much question whether the thorough study of Scripture 
prophecy will not make me more and more distrustful of all human systematizing, 
and less willing to hazard strong assertions on any portion of the subject. July, 
1855.’ This is all very well, and it must be especially pleasant to his readers, who 
have paid the outrageous sum of 28s. for his first volume, to know how probable it 
is that Mr. Alford may soon render it of little or no value in the market. But we 
cite the note chiefly as containing the author’s own acknowledgment that he appeared 
as an editor and expositor of Scripture while as yet he had not thoroughly studied 
Scripture. 
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critic and the work of the interpreter are so distinct from each 
other, and require such very different kinds of mental effort and 
habit, that it seems a wise application of the principle of the 
division of labour, when each is assumed as the peculiar occu- 
pation of a distinct labourer. Dr. Bloomfield, indeed, intimates 
that ‘ the idea of a separate work of limited extent, which should 
‘present a careful fresh revision of the text, accompanied with 
‘brief critical notes only,’ was at one time suggested to his mind ; 
and he informs us, that he has made extensive collations, the 
result of which it would have been the object of such an edition 
to present, We trust he may yet carry out this design; and, 
in the meantime, we could have wished that both he and Mr. 
Alford, in preparing the works before us, had contented them- 
selves with some respectable and accredited edition of the text, 
and had devoted all their energies and the whole of their space 
to the philological and exegetical requirements of their under- 
taking. 

Since, however, both have chosen to play the part of critic, 
as well as that of exegete, and since both attach considerable 
importance to the critical portion of their labours, we must not 
refuse to consider their claims in this respect. The importance 
of the subject may tempt us to dwell on it longer than its rela- 
tion to the other parts of their labours may seem to justify. 

Time was when the very mention of an attempt to collate all 
the various readings of the sacred text to be found in codices, 
versions, and citations was sufficient to fill even learned and 
pious men with fear and horror. It was not only ignorant 
monks who exclaimed, with the enemies of Erasmus, ‘ O calum, 
O terra, corrigit hic Evangelium /’ when he ventured upon the 
unheard-of audacity of comparing a few versions and quotations 
of the Fathers with the slender manuscript authority he had 
within his reach in preparing his edition of the New Testament. 
Men of learning and of liberal and powerful minds, like John 
Owen, were found, even at a later age, to denounce such attempts 
as ‘the foundation of Mahometanism, the chiefest and prin- 
cipal prop of Popery, the only pretence of fanatic antiscripturists, 
and the root of much hidden atheism in the world; * and still 
later, an acute and scholarly man like Whitby, could allow him- 
self to be put into a state of excitement by the variantium lec- 
tionum immensa moles, collected by the industry of Mill, 
under the impression that it was calculated to ‘ throw the minds 
‘ of multitudes into suspense, and to instil into them suspicions 
‘ofno slight kind, that but little of certainty could be looked for 


* Vindication of the Hebrew and Greek Texts, 
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‘in books where variations were found not only in every section, 
‘but in almost every part of every section.* Such fears have 
long ceased to agitate men’s minds. A new various reading is 
no longer looked on as a ghost which it is desirable, if possible, 
and as quickly as possible, to lay; it is rather hailed as a gain, 
more or less precious, to the cause of Biblical learning and reli- 
gion. ‘The common-sense view of the subject propounded in the 
following sentences of Erasmus, in his reply to Edward Lee, has 
at length settled itself in the convictions of even the unlearned: 
‘Let Lee lay his finger on the reading which the Holy Spirit 
* dictated, and this alone will we embrace, whilst we reject what- 
* ever varies from it. But if he cannot do this, then must we, 
‘from the collation of languages and copies, from reading and 
‘ the translations of celebrated authors, investigate which reading 
‘is the most probable.’ + 

To discover this most approved lection is now the task to 
which all critical editors of the Scriptures set themselves, with 
the universal sanction and encouragement of all to whom sacred 
truth is precious. There is no reason to believe that the text hit 
upon by those editors who formed what has since been known as 
the Textus Receptus, has any special claims to be regarded as 
presenting the nearest possible approach to the autographs of 
the New Testament writers: on the contrary, from the very 
imperfect apparatus which they possessed, the presumption is, 
that it will be found defective if not very incorrect. Some, 
indeed, have hinted that the same Divine superintendence which 
guided the pens of the sacred writers so as to secure them against 
all error, and which watched over the safety and integrity of 
Scripture during so many ages of intervening darkness and con- 
fusion, would not be wanting at a crisis so momentous as the 
selection of the text which, multiplied by the press, should 
become the standard of truth and duty to so many thousands in 
so many lands; and one recent writer has not scrupled to utter 
the belief that God ‘ guided the minds of the first editors in their 
selection of the authorities on which they rested.’{ This opinion 
no pious man will rashly pronounce absurd or incredible; but a 
little reflection will suffice to convince all reasonable men that 

* Ipsa var. lect. immensa moles multorum animos suspensos reddet, iisque 
suspiciones havd parvas injiciet parum quid certi ex libris, in omni commate, 
immo in omni fere commatis parte, variantibus, expectari posse.—Lvamen Var. 
Lect. Johan. Millii, &c. Praef. § 2. 

+ Ostendat nobis suo digito Leus, que sit illa lectio quam dictavit Sp. S. et 
hanc unam amplexi quicquid ab hac variat rejiciemus. Quod si ille non potest ; 
ex collatione linguarum et exemplarium, ex lectione ex translationibus celebrium 
auctorum, nobiscum scrutetur que lectio sit maxime probabilis.—Annot. i. in Leum. 


t Scrivener, Supplement to the Authorized English Version of the New 
Testament, &c., p. 7s 
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as such a statement involves the supposition of a miracle, and 
as no miracle may be legitimately assumed without competent 
proof, it is one which cannot be allowed any weight in a critical 
estimate of the worth of the received text. Respectfully laying 
such ‘devout imaginations’ out of view, the probability remains 
that the constitution of that text is far from sound, and that the 
best service any one can render to the cause of Christianity is, 
to substitute for it one which, on just critical grounds, may 
claim to set forth the most probable transcript of the original 
writing. 

Of the sources whence a correct text is to be sought, the most 
obvious and the most important are the extant codices. As 
upwards of seven hundred of these, containing more or less fully 
the New Testament writings, have been collated, it might at first 
sight appear as if little difficulty would be found in determining 
the true reading in any case where variations occur. Where 
there are so many witnesses, it may be asked, can any serious 
difficulty exist in expiscating the truth? It must be a rare 
case surely in which a very decided majority of suffrages cannot 
be secured for one reading over others. True, it has to be replied, 
but unfortunately it is not a majority of votes which in this case 
will settle the question. Were the true reading to be found by 
simply counting codices, as the so-called sense of a meeting is 
found by simply counting heads, the process would be a com- 
paratively easy one, and the result would have been secured long 
ago. But unfortunately these codices have some peculiarities 
which render so compendious a method of procedure impossible. 
For one thing, it is found that they cannot be regarded as all 
independent witnesses ; for, on comparing them with each other, 
it is evident that many of them are copies of the same original, 
so that the combined testimony of these only amounts to the 
value of one independent witness, just as a note sounded through 
a hundred instruments has no more musical value than if it had 
been sounded by only one. ‘Then it is found that they differ in 
age, in origin, and in general constitution, all of which circum- 
stances greatly affect their value as authorities. In dealing with 
such witnesses, it is evident that the mere element of number 
cannot be allowed any but a subordinate place in the estimate to 
be formed of the probability of the readings they respectively 
support. An element of far more importance in such a case is 
that of weight; and if we could only determine some fixed 
criterion by which the comparative weight of the MSS. could be 
estimated, we should come nigh to a settlement which of the 
various readings they present should be preferred. On this point, 
however, much doubt and uncertainty yet prevail. The theory 
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of recensions first suggested by the acute and versatile Semler, 
acting probably on a hint dropped by Bengel,* and carried out 
to its full extent by Griesbach, seems now to be almost univer- 
sally repudiated, or admitted only in a very modified form. This 
theory carries a misnomer on its front ; for, even by the confession 
of its advocates, there are no distinct recensions of the ancient 
MSS. but only what Bengel calls ‘ familie vel tribus. It 
asserts a conclusion which is reached only by ignoring 
most obstinately the actual facts of the case; the con- 
clusion being that there are three palpably distinguishable 
classes of MSS., and only three—the Alexandrian, the Western, 
and the Byzantine; while the facts of the case are that, by the 
same criterion which serves to discriminate these, there may be 
discriminated as many classes again. It is built upon evidence 
which can be shown to be partial and inconclusive, oftentimes 
erroneously stated, oftentimes falsely reasoned from. And in 
the hands even of Griesbach himself, it has been found not pos- 
sible to follow it consistently; for that critic has frequently, in 
obedience to his better judgment, followed readings which his 
theory would have led him to reject, and has thereby, as has 
been justly remarked, furnished a text which ‘ exhibits better 
readings than his recension system would have properly recom- 
mended.’t ‘The only point which appears to be satisfactorily 
determined regarding the classification of MSS. is the exist- 
ence of two clearly discriminated classes or families, the one 
emanating from the Western, the other from the Eastern Church, 
and called, consequently, the Alexandrian and the Byzantine 
recensions or classes. On this point Scholz may be regarded as 
having settled the judgment of critics; though in his own edi- 
tion of the text he has by no means steadily adhered to the 
critical principles he has contended for in his Prolegomena, and 
has produced an edition which is of but little value. Proceeding 
on the distinction which he has established, subsequent critics 
have become separated into two contending schools; the one of 
which holds by the Western, the other by the Byzantine read- 
ing, as approaching nearest to the autographs of the original 
writers. In favour of the Byzantine codices it is argued that 
they present the text used in the services of the Greek Church 
from the earliest ages downwards, and may therefore be presumed 
to have retained the text in greater purity than the Alexandrian 
codices, round which no such public security gathered. This 
may be true, and if true, it is worthy of much consideration ; but 

* See his Introductio in Crisin Novi Testamenti, § 25—29, in the Apparatus 


Criticus appended to his edition of the Greek New Testament. Tiib. 1734. 
+ Davidson, Biblical Criticism, p. 546. 
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the evidence for it is far from commanding or satisfactory. 
Scholz’s historical demonstration of it, as Mr. Scrivener justly 
remarks, ‘is likely to carry conviction to few who know what 
historical demonstration means ;* whilst there are some weighty 
reasons for believing that codices belonging to the Western 
family have also been used in the public church service. Those 
who favour the Alexandrian codices lay the chief stress of. their 
argument on the antiquity of most of these, and they boldly 
express their confidence of being able from following them to re- 
produce with certainty the text as it was read in the third or 
fourth centuries, and consequently to gain an important step 
towards an approach to the original autographs. This would 
be all very well if the antiquity of a MS. was tantamount to the 
antiquity of its readings; but the argument becomes greatly 
enfeebled by the fact that a MS. executed at a later date may be 
a copy, and may retain the readings, of one far older and of 
greater authority than any of these. The limited area of evi- 
dence, moreover, supplied by the very ancient codices is unfavour- 
able to their claims to be accepted as of supreme authority in 
settling thetext : ‘ for almost an entire fourth of the New Testa- 
‘ment, but one only witness can be interrogated, and in the 
‘ remaining portions commonly only two, or, at the most, three ; 
* and these often differ from each other. Lachmann, who has 
most rigidly adhered to the principle of following only the very 
ancient codices, gives but cold commendation to his own theory, 
when he says: ‘ Let him who uses my edition be on his guard: 
‘in those places of the New Testament, where only a few varia- 
‘ tions are found on the margin, there is also less certainty that 
‘ the text supplies the most approved lection of the East.’t In 
these most ancient codices also the discrepancies are so nume- 
rous and so serious, and many of the codices are so corrupt, that 
any attempt to construct a text solely from them must be futile. 
Lachmann was undoubtedly a distinguished scholar, and though 
not a man of a very enlarged or powerful mind, he possessed 
many qualities eminently fitting him for the office of editing the 
New Testament text; but his edition, viewed as a contribution to 
the settlement of the sacred text, must be pronounced little 
better than a failure, in consequence of his obstinate determina- 
tion to restrict himself, not only to purely diplomatic authorities, 
but to diplomatic authorities of a particular and limited class. 
‘ Whatever may be the interest of Lachmann’s edition,’ says Mr. 


* Supplement, p. 20. 


+ Tischendorf, Bibel-text des N. T.; in Herzog’s Real Encyclopiidie fiir Prot 
Theol. und Kirche. Ba, ii. s. 178. 


t Theol. Studien und Kritiken, 1830. s, 833, 
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Alford, ‘ as presenting an approximation to the text of a certain 
“period, it is of little use to the biblical student, and possesses 
“hardly any critical value. . . . The only really valuable 
“ parts of it,’ he adds, ‘ are the mass of evidence from the ancient 
* Latin versions collected by the younger Buttmann; and the 
* citations from Origen, accompanied by references to his works.’* 
In justice, however, to Lachmann, it should ever be borne in 
mind that his design was not to present what might on all 
grounds be regarded as the true text of the New Testament, but 
only to furnish what might prove a valuable contribution to that 
by presenting the text as authorised by the witnesses of the fourth 
century.t We think it right, also, to add the judgment pro- 
nounced on Lachmann by the man of all others in this country 
most competent to speak on such a question, Mr. Tregelles : 
“ Let any objections (says he) be raised to the plan, let incon- 
“sistencies be pointed out in the execution, let corrections of 
“ various kinds be suggested, still the fact will remain that the 
‘ first Greek Testament since the invention of printing, edited 
‘ wholly on ancient authority irrespective of modern traditions, 
“is due to Charles Lachmann.’f 

A modified form of the principle so rigidly enunciated by 
Lachmann has been adopted by some recent critics, who plead 
enly for following the oldest readings, whether found in the 
oldest MSS. or not. In this form the principle is, undoubtedly, 
more worthy of adoption; for if we could ascertain the oldest 
readings, it may be presumed that some advance has been made 
towards obtaining the true text. But the question arises, how 
are these to be convincingly ascertained ? By what criterion are 
we to test the pretension of any reading to be received as one of 
the oldest? And by what reasoning is it established after all that 


* Prolegom., vol. i. p. 75. Lachmann is now removed beyond the reach of 
human censure or the sphere of earthly strife; else it is hard to say with what 
fierceness of learned scommatism the old philologist might have avenged himself 
on the author of so free a censure of his maynum opus. When the smaller edition 
of his New Testament appeared, three reviewers ventured to animadvert some- 
what freely on it; and here is the style in which he deals with them:—‘ Si 
Bengelius e€dem prudentia qué apocalypsim omne novum testamentum recensu- 
isset, Graiae nobis non obstreperint, illz, inquam, quas apud A’schylum Prome- 
theus depingit [Pr. V. 795], que superbié inflate una voce ter raucum insonuere 
et facillimum esse laborem nostrem et inutilem.’ In reading such an outbreak, we 
feel very much as the worthy Baillie Nicol Jarvie is reported to have felt when it 
was suggested to him that he might possibly be hanged : ‘ My conscience, hang a 
baillie!!!’ To think of any man calling a reviewer a Graia—that is a Hag / 

+ Lachmann’s own words on this subject are very express :—‘ My aim is not 
at all to present the true reading—which, indeed, is certainly often preserved in 
some particular sources, but a3 frequently is wholly lost—but only the oldest 
amongst those demonstrably spread abroad.’—Stud. u. Krit. 1830, § 826. 

t An Account of the Printed Tect of the Greek New Testament, p. 113. 
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the oldest reading is the best? In reply we are directed to the 
corroboratory evidence of versions and citations in the writings of 
the Fathers. Now, to such evidence great deference is to be 
paid as a general rule; but before we can accept it as settling the 
question as to the pretensions of any reading to a place among 
the best and most ancient—producing, as it were, an authentic 
patent of nobility, entitling this claimant to a place inter pri- 
mores—there are one or two points which require to be considered 
a. little more than they sometimes have been. And first, as to 
versions. Supposing the texts of these to be satisfactorily 
fixed, to have been accurately examined for readings, and the 
readings elicited to have been properly sifted (none of which 
things, however, has yet been done), we may ask, what does the 
fact that a particular reading is supported by an ancient version 
prove? To this it would be very rash to answer that this fact 
proves that such was the reading of the authorized codices at the 
time the translation was made ; for we know nothing of the his- 
tory of the translation, and, for aught we can tell, it may have 
been executed from some very inferior and incorrect MS., and by 
some person by no means to be trusted in the matter of correct- 
ness. All that can be fairly inferred, therefore, from the oceur- 
rence of a particular reading in an ancient version, is, that 
assuming the accuracy of the translator and the integrity of the 
text, it is certain that the MS. from which he translated contained 
the passage so. But if this be all, then the testimony of a 
version is equivalent to just the testimony of one additional MS.; 
it simply reports to us that a witness now lost, and of whose 
character we know nothing directly, attested a certain reading. 
This certainly proves that at the time this version was executed 
the reading in question was not unknown, and, if the age of the 
version be high, that the reading is a very old one; but it leaves 
us without any means whatever of testing the goodness of the 
reading. With regard to the citations by the Fathers, it is only 
those found in the more ancient that possess critical value of any 
kind, and of these we must lay aside as almost worthless mere cita- 
tions, inasmuch as the Fathers are too careless quoters to allow us 
to attach much weight to the form in which any passage appears in 
their writings, and, moreover, we know not but these may have 
been altered by some transcriber so as to conform to the reading 
with which he was familiar, to say nothing of cases in which the 
Father gives sometimes one reading and sometimes another.* 
The only case in which much weight can be allowed to a citation, 


* Thus, in 2 Cor. v. 10, the reading gator is given by Origen six times, and 
the reading caxdy once. Lachmann cites him on both sides; but Tischendorf 
simply says, ‘Or.®.’ Are we, then, to make nuinber the criterion in such a case ? 
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is when the party making it formally intimates that a various: 
reading existed in his day, and states which is to be preferred.. 
Here we have undoubted evidence of the antiquity of the readings ; 
but unfortunately the evidence in this respect is equal for both, 
—for that which the writer rejects as for that which he embraces ; 
so that we have only the individual judgment of the writer in 
favour of the one rather than the other. This may not be of 
much value, and there are cases in which a judgment otherwise 
valuable is greatly neutralized by the author's citing these pas- 
sages elsewhere in the other form, as, for instance, respecting the 
order of the Beatitudes in Matt. v. 4, 5, where Origen (we follow 
Dr. Bloomfield), who in one places transposes them, in another cites 
them in the order in which they stand in the received text. 

We have hastily run over these points for the purpose of 
reminding our readers how little dependence can be placed on 
mere diplomatic evidence for the determining of the text of Serip- 
ture. Happily this extreme view seems to have run its course, 
and critical inquirers are returning to sounder principles of 
textual criticism. Tischendorf, though attaching, we think, too 
much authority to the readings of the uncial codices, nevertheless 
allows that the force of internal evidence is such that it may set 
aside even this. Mr. Alford, in the first edition of his first 
volume, presented a text constructed on a principle somewhat 
analogous to that of Lachmann, and which he offered ‘as a provi- 
‘ sional compromise, for use in this country, between the received 
‘text and one which should be based on a thorough critical 
‘examination of evidence both external and internal.’ Before his 
second volume, however, had appeared, he perceived that in this he 
had erred, and accordingly set himself to reconstruct the text on a 
sounder principle, by bringing ‘to bear on it both the testimony of 
‘MSS. [later as well as more ancient], and those critical maxims 
‘which appear to furnish sound criteria of a spurious or genuine 
‘reading.’ His principle now as respects external evidence is very 
much the same as that of Tischendorf, viz., that he attaches less 
exclusive authority to the uncial, and defers more to the minuscular 
codices. Dr. Bloomfield has from the first been a follower of 
‘the good old way,’ and holds to the canons laid down by Gries- 
bach for testing the value of the different readings, though with- 
out binding himself by Griesbach’s theory of recensions. There is 
now little difference between him and Mr. Alford in point of 
principle on this head, as he himself avows. In the application 
of their principle, however, they do not always agree, and as a 


_ natural consequence, the readings they respectively prefer are not 


always the same. One or two of those on which they have 
differed we may notice here as illustrative of their respective 
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modes of procedure in dealing critically with the text, as well as 
of some of the views we have above expressed. Our space will 
not admit of our specifying more than one or two. 

Taking them in the order in which they occur, the first we 
select is Matt. iii. 4, in the Jast clause of which some authorities 
read avrov ijv, while others read jv avrov. ‘This difference is 
wholly unimportant, but the instance affords a characteristic 
specimen of our authors’ respective modes of settling such ques- 
tions. Mr. Alford’s critical note on this reading is as follows :— 
‘rec. avrov iv (corrn of order), with (MSS.) a, b, c, v: txt B,C, 
D, 209 vss. ;’ the meaning of which is, that the received text reads 
avrov iv, a correction of some one who thought jv avrov not 
according to order, and is supported by the majority of MSS. 
and the Latin codices Vercellensis, Veronensis, Colbertensis, and 
the Vulgate. The reading in Mr. Alford’s text is authorized by 
the uncial codices B (the Vatican), C (Ephraemi), D (Cantabr.), 
the minuscular codex 209 (Venet. 10) and some versions. . Dr. 
Bloomfield’s note is as follows :— 

‘For avrov jv Lachm. and Tisch. read jv avrov from B D L., 
‘and some cursive MSS., but without good reason. In such a 
* case as this, where the reading probably arose from the scribe’s 
‘ carelessness, the authority of MSS. (and all the Lamb. MSS. 
‘ have the text. rec.) ought to decide.’ 

It will be seen that Mr. Alford adopts the reading jjv avrov 
on the ground of internal evidence chiefly, and that Dr. Bloom- 
field adopts avrov jv on the ground of external evidence chiefly. 
With both, however, it is the internal evidence that really decides 
the question. The majority of the MSS. is against jv avroi ; 
but two very good MSS. are for it; and though this of itself 
would not entitle it to be inserted, yet the preponderance of docu- 
mentary evidence against it is overbalanced by the consideration 
that it is more probable that a corrector should substitute avrow 
hv for jv avrov, than that a blunderer should write jv adrov for 
avrov jv. So reasons Mr. Alford. Dr. Bloomfield, on the other 
hand, thinks avrov jv the original reading, and ascribes the altera- 
tion to carelessness, in which case, he says, the external evidence 
must decide. Undoubtedly if the alteration is traceable to care- 
lessness ; but all depends on this. Have we here acorrection or 
a blunder.? Until this question is answered, the external evidence 
must stand aloof, incompetent of itself to decide between the 


rival readings. On this question we think Mr. Alford takes the 
more probable side.* 


* It will be perceived that Dr. Bloomfield has not correctly stated the evidence 
for Mr. Alford’s reading. The error is, doubtless, merely an oversight ; but he is 
so severe on the ‘ carelessness’ of others, that one is tempted to remind him that he 
often errs in this way himself, 
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In Matt. iv. 23, Mr. Alford, with Tischendorf, reads wepuiyyev 
év while Dr. Bloomfield retains the reading in 
the received text, 6Anv tiv TaAdaiav. Here, again, the mass of 
external evidence is with the received reading; only B and C 
among the uncials, and one minuscular codex of the twelfth 
century being cited to support the other reading. Those who 
adopt the latter, consequently must rely principally on internal 
evidence ; and Mr. Alford’s argument is, that the received reading 
is a correction to avoid the unusual construction. Dr. Bloomfield, 
on the other hand, stoutly maintains that ‘the év may have pro- 
‘ceeded from certain ancient critics misconceiving the true 
‘ rationale of the construction, which depends on the verb mepiayw 
‘being taken as an intransitive, by ellipsis of éavrav, a use of 
‘ wepiayw very rare in the classical authors, and only found in the 
‘later and less pure ones, where it is confined to the construc- 
‘tion absolute of this verb.’ We must here agree with Dr. 
Bloomfield. There can be no doubt that, as compared with 
classical usage, the accusative after wep@yw is the more unusual 
construction ; and consequently it is more probable that a scribe 
would alter it into the dative with éy, than if he had found the 
latter construction that he would alter it into the former. Neither 
construction is very good Greek; but a Greek might allow 
mepiyyev tv TH T'adtAala to pass, while he would certainly 
stumble at 6Anv tiv And yet the latter is 
an undoubted New Testament construction. (See Matt. ix. 35; 
xxiii. 15, &e.) 

Matt. vi. 13. The doxology which concludes the Lord's 
Prayer in the received text is omitted by Mr. Alford, and re- 
tained by Dr. Bloomfield in this edition, though he formerly had 
it enclosed within brackets. Mr. Alford says that it ‘must, on 
every ground of sound criticism, be omitted.’ Dr. Bloomfield 
has not very successfully ‘amalgamated’ his later note with his 
earlier, for he first argues very strenuously against the authenticity 
of the passage, and then adds in words which we confess we 
cannot construe :— 


‘At all events, if we reject this, we must reject it on the ground 
that, as Bishop Marsh observes (Lect. part vi., p. 27), ‘ internal evi- 
dence may show that a passage is spurious, though external evidence 
is in its favour:’ and if we reject that, we must reject it on the ground 
that (in the words of the same learned prelate) ‘ no external evidence 
can prove a passage to be genuine, when internal evidence is decidedly 
against it.’ That, however, cannot be said to be the case here, since 
wmternal evidence is quite adverse; and external by no means 
(confirmed by the Syr. Aethiop. Sahid., Armen., Pers., and Arab. Erp. 
Vers., the Const. Apost. iii. 8,2; vii. 24, 1 (sive v. l.); Chrys., 
Isidor. Pel., and the Cod. Brix. of the Italic vers.) is so overwhelm- 
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ingly great (I find the passage in all the Lamb. and Br. Mus. copies) 
that I do not feel warranted in continuing to place the words within 
brackets.’ 

What Dr. Bloomfield’s meaning here is we are at a loss to say; 
but we conjecture it to be that the internal evidence is adverse 
to the rejection of the passage, and the mass of the external evi- 
dence is so in favour of the passage, that he feels constrained to 
admit it. Ifsuch be his meaning we very much agree with him. 
The internal evidence against the passage is positively nil: all 
that Mr. Alford can adduce being, that it is an ‘ interpolation 
from the liturgies in interruption of the context.’ But the ‘ inter- 
polation’ is a mere hypothesis, and an hypothesis based on the 
violent assumption that the text of the ancient liturgies has 
come down to us in a perfect state, while that of the New Testa- 
ment has been interpolated! As for the alleged interruption of 
the context caused by the insertion of the doxology, we ask 
what context? That of verses 12 and 14? But that context 
will not be restored by omitting merely the doxology, for there will 
still intervene the petition kde pn) ite Tepaspor, 
pioa ard Tov rovnpov. It must be clear to every 
one’s common sense that if these words do not break the con- 
nexion between ver. 12 and ver. 14, that connexion cannot be 
broken by the mere addition of a few more words. ‘The state- 
ment in ver. 14 could not be introduced till the prayer was 
terminated, and it comes in with equal propriety whether we con- 
sider the termination to have been with the word movnpov or 
with the doxology. In the internal evidence, then, there is abso- 
lutely nothing against this clause. On the other hand, there is 
very much in its favour. We attach no importance to what Dr. 
Bloomfield alleges respecting the support the clause receives from 
similar doxologies being used by the Jews in concluding their 
‘prayers ; for the whole hypothesis that our Lord borrowed the 
petitions of this prayer from the liturgies of the synagogue, rests 
on a basis contemptibly feeble; nor can we in the least discern 
the drift of his argument drawn from our Lord having been asked 
at a later period by his disciples to teach them to pray; for if 
they, as he alleges, made this request because they felt that the 
prayer as first given wanted something, we must presume that 
the prayer as given in the Sermon on the Mount wanted the 
doxology, and that when repeated at a later period it had it, 
which is the opposite of what the defenders of the authenticity 
of the clause in Matthew seek to prove. We need not to rest the 
defence of this clause on any such dubious or dark reasonings as 
these. We think it very much more probable that the clause 
was omitted in Matthew by some for the sake of harmonising his 
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account with that of Luke, than that it was introduced into 
Matthew for the sake of harmonising the prayer as given by him 
with that used in the public service of the Churches. Had such 
an intentional interpolation taken place, we should, in all 
probability, have found a similar addition, or traces of a similar 
addition, to the prayer as given by Luke also ; for the same reason 
which is supposed to have prompted the addition in the one in- 
stance, would have equally operated to produce it in the other. 
Besides, what reader, whose mind is in sympathy with the prayer, 
does not feel the exceeding appropriateness of such a termination 
as the doxology supplies? We would not, indeed, go the length 
of asserting the right of such subjective convictions ‘ to override 
all evidence whatever, as Mr. Alford charges Stier with doing ;* 
but within the sphere of internal evidence we cannot but attach 
considerable weight to such a consideration. But how could 
Mr. Alford thus confidently write as if all the internal evidence 
were against the clause? He knows that only eight out of the 
hundreds of MSS. which contain this part of the New Testament 
omit it; that of these eight all, with one exception, belong to one 
class—the Western recension, and that, with the exception of the 
codex B., none of them is of first class authority. ‘He knows also 
that the doxology occurs in the Peshito and Sahidic versions, 
which were executed in the second or third century, so that it 
must have formed part of the text in some MSS. as early as that 
period ; and that it is found in many other ancient versions ; 
whilst only the Arabic, a version of the least critical worth, some 
copies of the Coptic, the Itala, and the Vulgate omit it. It is 
only in respect of the evidence furnished by the citations of the 
Fathers that the mass of testimony is against the clause. But in 
judging of this, it must be remembered that no one of the Fathers 
expressly witnesses against it; their testimony is purely negative ; 
they simply do not quote it or comment upon it. ‘Then, further, 
in summing up the testimony from this source, we must discount 
all the Latin fathers as independent witnesses ; for, as they used 
the Latin versions, their negative testimony only shows that in 
their day these versions wanted the clause, as they want it now, 
and says nothing independently of them as to the state of the 

* ‘Stier eloquently defends its insertion, but solely on subjective grounds; main- 
taining that the prayer is incomplete without it, and asserting the right of such 
‘ innere kritik’ to override all evidence whatever.’ We have not access to the ori- 
ginal of Stier, but in the very excellent translation of his great work on ‘The Words 
of the Lord Jesus,’ issued in Clark’s Foreign Theological Library, we find no trace 
of so outrageous an assertion. All that Stier says is, ‘Jf there is anywhere an 
internal criticism which may maintain its prerogative over the external testimonies 
of the manuscripts, which we have directly received, and historical monuments, it 


is in this place.’ The fault may be here with the translator; but we suspect it is 
with Mr. Alford, who is apt to read his German authorities not very correctly. ~ 
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Greek codices. There remain only Origen and Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, to whose omission or neglect of it any importance can be 
attached, and over against them we have to set the Pseudo-Apos- 
tolic Constitutions, Chrysostom, Isidore of Pelusium, and others. 
Of Origen, also, it must be observed, that in his treatise De 
Oratione, where he comments on the Lord’s Prayer, his avowed 
object is to expound that prayer as given by both Matthew and 
Luke, and consequently he did not require to continue his expo- 
sition beyond the point at which the prayer, as reported by Luke, 
terminates; and besides, he might not consider the doxology as 
part of the prayer, but rather as a mere appendage to it, a suppo- 
sition which is confirmed by his own doctrine in this treatise, 
that doxologies find their proper place at the beginning of 
prayers.* Such being the case with the external evidence bear- 
ing on this verse, we think Mr. Alford’s strong language alto- 
gether unjustifiable. ‘Every ground of sound criticism’ does 
not require the doxology to be omitted; on the contrary, a great 
many very solid grounds require it to be inserted. ‘ All evidence 
whatever’ is not overridden by those who would plead for the in- 
sertion of the clause on the ground of its appropriateness and of 
its suitably completing the prayer; rather do such reasons come 
in to add their weight to a very large body of evidence of such a 
kind that an editor may well say with Dr. Bloomfield, that he 
does not feel warranted in regarding the clause as spurious, or 
stigmatising it as doubtful. It seems very certain that it was 
always regarded as genuine in the Eastern Church ; and if at an 
early age it came to be omitted in MSS. or versions proceeding 
from the Western Church, we know enough of the relation in 
which, from a very early date, that Church stood to Holy Serip- 
ture, not to allow its witnesses a final voice when opposed in the 
ratio of units to hundreds to the witnesses of the Eastern Church. 

Our space does not admit of our prolonging these remarks on 
the critical character of the works before us. Passing by, there- 
fore, a number of other passages on which it was our design to 
compare the readings and reasonings of the two editors, we shall 
notice as briefly as possible the readings adopted by each, in 
some of the more important of the other disputed passages of the 
New Testament. 

Matt. xix. 17. Dr. Bloomfield retains the readingin the Text. Rec. 
here: ri pe Aéyere ovdeic ayabdc, pu} cic, 6 and de- 
fends it in a long and able note. Mr. Alford adopts the reading, ré 
Me Zowrag tov ayabov; sic 6 ayabdc,—a reading, un- 
doubtedly, of great antiquity, but which, we think, carries evi- 
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dence of its spuriousness on the face of it. In Origen’s days, 
and in Alexandria, such questions might be put to Christian 
teachers by young students of philosophy; but no such question 
was put to our Lord by the young Jewish inquirer, and, we 
venture to say, it would never have even entered into the mind 
of such an one as he to put such a question. What did he, a 
law-locked Jew, bent on practical righteousness, know or care 
about the abstract good? Such modes of thought are utterly 
un-Jewish, and smack of the Greek philosophy too much to be 
allowed place in a discourse between our Lord and a Jew of the 
Jews, like this youth. 

Mark xvi. 9-20. Mr. Alford regards this section as not the 
work of the evangelist, but as ‘an authentic fragment, placed as 
a completion of the gospel in very early times,’ the writer of 
which is unknown. Dr. Bloomfield defends it as part of Mark’s 
original writing, but encloses it within brackets. Mr. Alford 
has given a full and very distinct statement of the evidence, 
external and internal, both for and against this section, and has 
expressed himself in a manner which makes us regret exceed- 
ingly the terms in which Dr. Bloomfield has referred to his note. 
Mr. Alford may be wrong, and it would ve worthy of Dr. Blootas 
field’s scholarship to show that he is so;. but, after: writing a 
most unsatisfactory note on his own.sitlecof the question: it is 


- altogether too bad in him to try to gai, an advantage -over, his 


rival by throwing out sneers against his orthodoxy. We are 
not quite satisfied that the passage is not genuinely Marcian ; 
but we see no ‘German Neologianism,’ no ‘ semi-infidelity,’ in 
saying, as a mere question of evidence, that it is from another 
pen than that of the evangelist, or, on that supposition, assigning 
it a place inferior to the text of the evangelist, yet not beyond 
the bounds of ‘reverence.’ Dr. Bloomfield might have remem- 
bered that the opinion advocated by Mr. Alford has been 
embraced by such men as Davidson and Tregelles, against whose 
orthodoxy no suspicion can be breathed, whilst the other side 
has been supported by such double-dyed neologians as Eichhorn, 
Paulus, and Kuinoel. The question, in fact, is one with which 
Neologianism and infidelity have nothing to do.. 

John v. 3,4. Mr. Alford, who, in his former editions, had 
marked the passage éxdsxouévwv . . . voonpare as doubtful, 
now rejects it altogether as spurious. Dr. Bloomfield defends 
it, and indulges in some remarks on Mr. Alford for ‘ double 
bracketing’ the passage, which it would have better become him 
to have omitted. He would have commanded more respect could 
he have satisfactorily rebutted Mr. Alford’s objections to the 
passage. 
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John vii. 53—viii. 11. Dr. Bloomfield retains this section, 
and defends it as genuine. Mr. Alford, who is not prepared 
either entirely to reject it or to admit it, prints it in a smaller 
character, in three forms—that in the Text. Rec., that of Cod. D, 
and that furnished by the other MSS. which contain. it. His 
digest of the evidence for and against is full and clear, but we 
are less satisfied with his reasoning upon it, which seems to us 
irresolute and confused. Dr. Bloomfield’s note on the passage is 
good, though needlessly controversial. 

Acts xx. 28. Both editors give the reading @cov here, and 
not xupiov. Mr. Alford has defended this reading i in a very able 
note, from which Dr. Bloomfield has freely and applaudingly 
quoted. 

1 Tim. iii. 16. Here Dr. Bloomfield retains and eagerly 
defends the reading dc. He has not, however, fairly stated the 
evidence bearing on the question between Ode and a ‘relative, 6 6c 
or 6, and has much too summarily settled so vexed a question. 
‘ The external evidence,’ he says, ‘in favour of it [é¢] is next to 
‘nothing; only three MSS. having 3 [d¢?], and one 6, and 
‘those all of the Western recension, and probably altered from 

* the Vulgate.’ Dr: ‘Bloomfield will not, we are sure, on a calm 
Feview, say that this is fair statement. ‘Tisc shendorf cites in 
support of é ec, thé MSS. A, c, FG, 17, 73, 181, and in support 
'theMS. D, ¥hich gives the support of seven, or, if F and 
G be held as separate witnesses, of eight MSS. for a relative 
reading. It is also absurd to attempt to depreciate such wit- 
nesses as A and C, by suggesting that they have been altered 
from the Vulgate ; in both the readings 6¢ is a primad manu, 
and it is surely too much to suppose that the original transcriber 
worked with the Vulgate before him. It should also, in fairness, 
have been stated that 6ed¢ has no support from any of the uncial 
codices, except two of no great value, J and K. ‘Then, ‘as to 
versions,’ Dr. Bloomfield adds, ‘though most of them favour 

‘de, yet they cannot be balanced against nearly the whole of the 

‘MSS. That, it may be replied, “depends entirely on the cha- 
racter of the MSS.; and it remains to be proved that the 
authority of a mass of such MSS. as contain this passage can 
weigh against the testimony not merely of most of the versions, 
as Dr. Bloomfield puts: it, but of nearly all the versions, sup- 
ported by such MSS. as A, C, and FG. To us it appears, 
beyond all question, that the reading supported by the largest 
mass of documentary evidence is 6¢. The most serious objec- 
tion to this reading, is the difficulty, we had almost said the 
impossibility, of construing it with the rest of the passage. By way 
of surmounting this difficulty, it has been suggested that the 
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apostle, in writing the word uvorierov, had in his mind the con- 
ception of a person, as designated by that term, and consequently 
construed the following relative ad sensum, rather than ad 
verbum ; in which case, the construction pvorhoov b¢ would fall 
under the same rule with such collocations as {0vn ip ove, Acts 
xv. 17, rexvia pou ove, 2 John i. 11. This, however, is a some- 
what violent supposition, such as few would be inclined, we 
believe, to make. Heinrichs and some others construe the 
passage by making d¢ épav. the subject, and the clauses begin- 
ning with éd.caréy the predicate, thus: ‘ He who was manifested 
in flesh was [also] justified in spirit, &c.’ But Ernesti condemns 
this construction as bad Greek; and we have nowhere seen it 
exactly paralleled. Mr. Tregelles and Dr. Davidson also sup- 
port the rendering of 6¢ by ‘he who; but both regard the 
clauses introduced by the relative as all forming ‘ an explanatory 
and emphatic adjunct to the mystery of Godliness; * thus: 
‘Confessedly great is the mystery of Godliness; He wHo was 
‘manifested in flesh, (He who) was justified in spirit, (He who) 
“was seen by angels, (He who) was preached among Gentiles, 
* (He who) was believed on in the world, (He who) was received 
‘up into glory.t But neither of them has produced a single 
instance tu show that such a construction is admissible by the 
usage and laws of the Greek. Dr. Davidson, indeed, asserts that 
it ‘is good Greek’ twice over, and adduces two instances to prove 
what no one will question, that the relative 6¢ may include 
in it also the force of an antecedent demonstrative. But the 
difficulty does not lie here; it lies in the construing of the 
clauses introduced by d¢, as in apposition with 7d rite evacBeiac 
puorhpiov. If Dr. Davidson will, in his next edition (we hope 
his valuable work will yet pass through many editions), furnish 
one undoubted instance of such an apposition, we shall receive 
it with all thankfulness. ‘Till then we must hold the translation 
of the passage offered by Mr. Tregelles and him to be inad- 
missible. 

We must now pass from the critical merits of these editions of 
the Greek New Testament to cast a glance on their claims in 
certain other respects. Our space, however, compels us to con- 
fine ourselves to one branch, viz., their remarks introductory to 
the different books of the New Testament. On this head Mr. 
Alford has furnished extended investigations in his Prulegomena, 
while Dr. Bloomfield has contented himself with shorter notices 
prefixed to his notes on each book in its order. Had our space 
permitted, there are several questions raised in these isagogical 

* Davidson’s Biblical Criticism, p. 846. 
+ Tregelles’ Account of the Printed Text, &e., p. 231. 
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dissertations on which we should have liked to have dwelt; as it 
is, we must content ourselves with touching on one or two of the 
more important relating to the first three gospels. 

The first to which we advert relates to the origin of these gos- 
pels. Mr. Alford maintains that they were produced independently 
of each other; while Dr. Bloomfield rejects this as an un- 
tenable hypothesis. On the whole the latter appears to us to be 
in the right. ‘The question at issue here requires to be clearly 
stated and defined. Whether the later Evangelists in writing 
each his own gospel, had or had not those of the others under 
their eye, and made use of them, is a question of fact to which 
we take it no means exist enabling us to give an answer. The 
only question which it is competent for us to discuss on this sub- 
ject is, assuming that each of them had a distinct end in view 
in composing his gospel—an assumption which must of necessity 
be made, otherwise there is a superfluity of production here—was 
it sufficient for that end that the later writers should remodel 
the earlier, or was that end of such a kind that there was required 
a distinct composition de novo? When the question is so put, 
the first point to be ascertained is, what the specific design of 
each Evangelist was; and this can be ascertained only by an 
exhaustive series of hypotheses conducted until all have been ex- 
cluded but one, which one shall be shown to meet and explain 
all the phenomena. This course Mr. Alford has, in a measure, 
pursued, and we think he very satisfactorily eliminates such hypo- 
theses as that the design of the later Evangelists was to supply 
what the earlier had omitted, that they believed them to be 
erroneous and purposed to correct what was inaccurate, and, that 
receiving them as authentic, they borrowed from them such parts 
as they purposed to narrate in common with them. But there is 
another hypothesis which, we think, he has hardly fairly esti- 
mated. It is, that the later writers, having distinct classes of 
readers for whom they wished to adapt their gospels, modified the 
contents of the earlier gospel or gospels to suit that purpose. 
This hypothesis he views only under the common form that Matthew 
wrote for Hebrew Christians, Mark for Latins, Luke for Gentiles 
in general ; and, so viewed, he has no difficulty in setting it aside 
as not borne out by the phenomena. But suppose each of the 
Evangelists to have had a dogmatical purpose in his eye; sup- 
pose Matthew to have written for the purpose of setting forth one 
aspect of our Lord’s many-sided manifestations, Mark another, 
Luke another; might it not be that each in succession would 
take what his predecessor or predecessors had written, and recast 
his materials in such a form, and with such additions, as were 
best adapted to the end he had in view? That such a dogmatical 
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purpose was really entertained by the Evangelists may, we think, 
be rendered extremely probable, and it may be shown, we believe, 
that both in selection and arrangement each of the writers has 
kept his special object in view.* Now if this hypothesis will 
account for the facts of the case, why resort to so improbable a 
supposition as that three men, belonging to the same party, and 
that a party united by the closest ties, wrote successively sepa- 
rate and altogether independent narratives of the history of their 
founder? It is surely not very credible that this should be done 
by the later writers merely from ignorance of their predecessors’ 
labours, and if not from ignorance, the question arises, from what ? 
And can any answer be given to this so satisfactory as that they 
wrote the same history over again, simply because they could, by 
modification, rearrangement, omissions, and additions, reproduce 
it in a form better adapted to their specific object ? Next to the 
detestable hypothesis that the later Evangelists feloniously pla- 
giarised from the earlier, we think none more unlikely than that 
the later wrote in ignorance of what had Ween done by the earlier. 
The sources from which Mr. Alford believes the three first 
gospels to have been drawn, he states in the following words :— 
‘The synoptic gospels contain the substance of the apostles’ tes- 
‘timony collected principally from their oral teaching current in 
‘the Church, partly also from written documents embodying 
‘portions of that teaching. ‘To this we have nothing to object, 
except that the existence of written documents is a mere conjec- 
ture, not rendered necessary by any of the facts of the case. We 
would also propound to Mr. Alford this case: Matthew either 
used written documents or he did not; if he did not, why sup- 
pose that Mark or Luke did? if he did, how came he, an apostle, 
to require written documents in order to enable him to give the sub- 
stance of apostolic testimony? in other words, how came he to 
require the compilations of other and inferior men to enable him to 
tell the story which they had got from him and his fellows? To us 
the whole of this theorising seems gratuitous. What formidable 
difficulty lies in the way of our holding that the Church of the 
first century was saturated with the apostolic testimony concerning 
the life of Jesus Christ,—that Matthew put in writing, under 
divine guidance, part of that tradition for a special end »—that 
Luke and Mark subsequently, with his narrative before them, 
worked up some of his materials along with other facts of apostolic 
tradition, so as to adapt their work to other ends,—and that all 
of them were infallibly guided by the inspiration of God, both as 
to purpose and as to selection and arrangement, so as to produce 


* See Mr. Gillespie’s ingenious work, entitled The Truth of the Evangelical His- 
tory of our Lord Jesus Christ proved. Edin, 1856, 
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exactly such a narrative as should effect the greatest benefit to 
the Christian cause ? 

With respect to the gospels individually, Mr. Alford and Dr. 
Bloomfield differ considerably in opinion from each other. On 
the vexed question of a Hebrew original of the Gospel according 
to Matthew, Mr. Alford has departed in his later editions from 
the view he advocated in his first, which was in favour of that 
hypothesis. Dr. Bloomfield adheres to the view he has all along 
held ; viz., that there were two authentic versions of that Gospel 
—one in Hebrew and one in Greek—both written by St. Mat- 
thew. The more we consider this subject the more we feel satis- 
fied that this is the only hypothesis that will fairly meet all the 
facts of the case. Amidst all the uncertainty which hangs around 
the question, there are certain points which seem to be indu- 
bitable, and which we must therefore accept as the basis of any 
conclusion we adopt, if that conclusion is to be a sound one. 
In the first place it is indubitable that the Greek Gospel was re- 
ceived by all Christian antiquity as of canonical authority, and 
was inserted in the canon of the New Testament from the be- 
ginning as resting on the same basis of inspired authority with 
the other duoAoyotpeva. 2. Itis certain that such a place would 
not have been assigned in the canon to a mere translation by some 
unknown hand, of Matthew's original work ; for such a transla- 
tion is no more an inspired writing than the LXX. is, or any 
of the other versions of scripture.* 38. The closest examination 
of the Greek text fails to detect any marks of its being a transla- 
tion from the Hebrew, but, on the contrary, furnishes many clear 
evidences of its being an original work. 4. At the same time 
it seems unreasonable to deny the existence altogether of a He- 
brew gospel, in the face of the distinct testimony of Papias, who, 
let his intellectual powers be regarded as large or as small—Euse- 
bius says they were both, for he calls him at one time avip 
Aoywraroc, and at another says he was opddpa Tov voov 
—was at least competent to attest a plain matter of fact like this, 
and of Ireneus, who also expressly attests the same,t and that 
not as his own private opinion, but apparently as a thing well 
known and commonly believed. 5. It must be admitted as a 
somewhat stumbling fact, that no person seems ever to have 
seen this Hebrew original, of all those who affirm, nevertheless, 


* Some have tried to meet this, by saying that the translation of Matthew’s 
writing is ‘ virtually inspired.’ But such words have no meaning, or a meaning 
which reduces the Greek Gospel of Matthew to a level with any other version of 
the Scripture. Will those who use the expression tell us in plain words in what 
respect such a translation has more of the ‘virtue’ of inspiration than our common 
English version ? 

Her. iii. 1. 
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that it existed (for the fluctuating statements of Jerome can 
be reconciled only on the supposition that what he at one time 
took for Matthew's Hebrew Gospel, which he had seen, was the 
Ebionite Gospel); but may not the reason of this be, that when 
Matthew furnished his Greek Gospel it was accepted as the one 
intended for general use, and consequently the Hebrew one, which 
was designed only for a limited and temporary end, would gradu- 
ally fall into neglect, and ultimately be lost with the other 
duhynoag mentioned by Luke. Putting all these considerations 
together, it can hardly, we think, be avoided that we should come 
to some such conclusion as that which Dr. Bloomfield has advo- 
cated. At the same time it must be held that we have far more 
convincing evidence for the Greek original than we have for the 
Hebrew. Writers who have appeared as defending the superior 
claims of the latter have almost invariably made one fundamental 
and fatal blunder: they have confounded the testimony of cer- 
tain men to the fact that a certain book existed, which, however, 
not one of them can be proved to have seen, and which none of 
them certainly ever read, with the testimony of a succession of 
persons to the existence of a book which they had in their hands 
and from which they freely quote. ‘The difference between these 
two, in point of evidence, isimmense. A man may say that a book 
existed in his day, and yet be mistaken or be uttering falsehood ; 
but as a man cannot read a book and quote from it without 
actually having it, his doing so affords a proof of its existence in 
his day which cannot be set aside. The medium of proof in the 
former case is proverbially uncertain ; the medium of proof in the 
latter case is, in the words of Paley, ‘the most unquestionable, 
‘the least liable to any practices of fraud, and one which is not 
‘ diminished by the lapse of ages.’* 

Mr. Alford continues in this edition to set aside the ancient 
traditions which ascribe to Peter an important influence in the 
composition of the Gospel of Mark, and to Paul a similar influ- 
ence in the composition of the Gospel of Luke. In regard to 
the latter, we are at one with him in the conclusions at which he 
arrives; but, on the former, we must dissent from him. In 
reference to it, his reasonings seem to us altogether inconclusive. 
Let it be granted that the ancient witnesses do not relate all the 
particulars of the case alike, this is surely no reason for rejecting 
that part of their testimony ‘in which they all agree. It may be 
true that some state only ‘that Peter preached, and Mark, after 
his death, collected the substance of his testimony from memory,’ 
whilst others say that the words were dictated by Peter himself 


* Evidences, part i. ch. 9,$ 1, 
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{at least so Mr. Alford puts it, though Jerome is the only one who 
says this); still all agree in affirming that Peter did exercise a 
very powerful influence in the composition of this gospel. Is it 
reasonable to say that the latter, in which they are unanimous, 
is rendered incredible by the former, in which they differ? 
Again, when Mr. Alford argues that, if Peter used the influence 
ascribed to him in the composition of this gospel, ‘we should 
‘have found it called the Gospel according to Peter, not accord- 
‘ing to Mark,’ he forgets that this is imputing to his opponents 
an opinion they never held—viz., that the influence exercised by 
Peter in the composition amounted to personal authorship—an 
opinion which no one but Jerome avows. In fine, he adduces 
the addition, cat r@ Térpw, ch. xvi. 7, as an instance against the 
supposition that Peter had to do with the writing of this. gospel ; 
but most people, we presume, will think that this is just one of 
the most convincing internal evidences that Peter did concern 
himself with that gospel; for how can such an addition be 
accounted for so probably as by supposing that Peter desired the 
fact that his Master, after all that had passed, wished his message 
to be specially conveyed to him, to be specially recorded as a 
touching instance, on the one hand, of that Master's remem- 
brance of his sad infidelity, and of his undying love for his still 
true-hearted disciple on the other? We confess that, in reading 
the second gospel, its statements and phrases seem to continually 
call up before us the Apostle to whom tradition has ascribed a 
share in its composition. 

Here we must pause, as our space is exhausted. On the phi- 
lological and exegetical portions of these volumes we have not at 
all entered. We content ourselves with one remark as to the 
comparative merits of the two works in this respect. Mr. Alford’s 
work will, we think, be found the more suggestive and instruc- 
tive to the mature scholar, Dr. Bloomfield’s the more improving 
and auxiliary to the younger student. We conclude as we 
began, by bidding welcome to both. May both authors be spared 
for yet further service in the same field! 
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Art. IX.—Traité de Paris. Par Un Anctexn Dretomate. Paris: 
Didot Fréres. 1856. 


On the night of the illuminations and fireworks in London in 
celebration of the peace, one house in the most aristocratic part 
of the West-End exhibited a transparency, in which, within a 
broad black border, was seen a legend to this effect: ‘In 
‘mourning for a disgraceful peace, the inevitable result of a dis- 
‘ gracefully-conducted war. One respects the courage of the 
citizen who thus intimated his private opinion; and the mob 
rather liked the transparency, as a relief from the vapid suc- 
cession of crowns, and stars, and V. A.’s, and N. E.’s which 
blazed in the streets. On the whole, however, it is but a small 
minority of persons that take so gloomy a view of the peace as 
this gentleman did. The vast majority are of opinion, not only 
that the peace was inevitable in the state of our alliances, but 
also that its terms, though not all that might have been desired, 
are as good as could, perhaps, in the circumstances have been 
looked for, and such as to justify a considerable degree of public 
satisfaction. The propriety of this state of feeling with respect 
to the peace will appear if we glance at the actual results included 
in it. These may be divided into two classes—results as regards 
that Oriental or Russo-Turkish question, which was primarily 
concerned in the war; and accompanying or reflex results, as 
regards the general system of Europe. 


ORIENTAL RESULTS OF THE PEACE. 


These form the main text of the Treaty of Peace itself, and of 
its various annexes. It will be best to consider them one by 
one, numbering each separately. 

1. Reciprocal Cession of Territories.—This forms the subject 
of five articles out of the thirty-four constituting the entire 
Treaty—namely, Articles 2, 3, 4, 20, and 21. We quote the 
articles as given in the official version of the Treaty. 


‘Art. 2. Peace being happily re-established between their said 
Majesties, the territories conquered or occupied by their armies during 
the war shall be reciprocally evacuated. Special arrangements shall 
regulate the mode of the evacuation, which shall be as prompt as 
possible. 

‘ Art. 3. His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias engages to 
restore to his Majesty the Sultan the town and citadel of Kars, as 
well as the other parts of the Ottoman territory of which the Russian 
troops are in possession. 

NO. XLVIL. P 
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‘Arr. 4. Their Majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of the French, the King of 
Sardinia, and the Sultan, engage to restore to his Majesty the Emperor 
of all the Russias the towns and ports of Sebastopol, Balaklava, 
Kamiesch, Eupatoria, Kertch, Yenikale, Kinburn, as well as all other 
territories occupied by the allied troops. 

‘Art. 20. In exchange for the towns, ports, and other territories 
enumerated in Article 4 of the present Treaty, and in order more fully 
to secure the free navigation of the Danube, His Majesty the Emperor 
of all the Russias consents to the rectification of his frontier in Bess- 
arabia. The new frontier shall begin from the Black Sea, one kilo- 
métre to the east of Lake Bourna Sola, shall run perpendicularly to 
the Akerman road, shall follow that road to the Val de Trajan, pass 
to the south of Bolgrad, ascend the course of the river Yalpuck to the 
height of Saratsika, and terminate at Katamori, on the Pruth. Above 
that point the old frontier between the two empires shall not undergo 
any modification. Delegates of the contracting Powers shall fix, in 
its details, the line of the new frontier. 

‘ Art. 21. The territory ceded by Russia shall be annexed to the 
Principality of Moldavia under the suzerainty of the Sublime Porte. 
The inhabitants of that territory shall enjoy the rights and privileges 
secured to the Principalities ; and during the space of three years shall 
be permitted to transfer their domicile elsewhere, disposing freely of 
their property.’ 


Now, certainly, at first sight, this must have seemed a poor 
conclusion indeed to those who used to look forward to a con- 
siderable territorial limitation of the Russian empire as one of 
the essential conditions of a proper peace. Here we have the 
Allies, on the one side, giving up Sebastopol and all those con- 
quests in and about the Crimea which it cost them such a vast 
outlay of men and labour to win, and the Russians, on the other, 
tendering, as almost a full equivalent, that portion of Asiatic 
Turkey, with Kars as its stronghold, of which, towards the end 
of the war, they were suffered to become masters—only adding, 
in order to make the equivalent perfectly sufficient, the surrender 
of a small bit of that Bessarabian territory which they seized 
from Turkey in 1812. The assumption of equality between the 
Allies and Russia involved in such an exchange could not but 
be distasteful to those who regarded the humiliation of Russia as 
the great object of the war, and who were flattering themselves 
that, notwithstanding all our mismanagement, we had at last 
reduced Russia to such extremities, especially with a prospect of 
a third tremendous year before her, as to make the partial attain- 
ment of this object quite feasible. What! were we, the con- 
querors of Sebastopol, the virtual masters of the Crimea, with 
our resources unexhausted, and our preparations for a third year 
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ready on a scale of unexampled magnitude, to accept from a 
power on the brink of ruin, terms of exchange which might have 
been all very well had we been the party in fear ? 

In answer to this, many considerations might be, and were, 
alleged by our Government. In the first place, they had never 
regarded the territorial limitation of Russia as one of the objects 
of the war, but had always spoken of a respect for the dignity of 
Russia as a feeling which would never cease to actuate them even 
when fighting and bombarding her. In the second place, weak- 
ened and reduced as Russia undoubtedly was, she would not 
have yielded to any terms approaching to that dismemberment 
with which it was proposed by the more violent partisans of the 
war to chastise her; and, though Britain might have been in a 
position to face with confidence all the risks of a war continued 
until the spirit of Russia had been brought down even to this 
requisite degree of pusillanimity, still, as France did not seem to 
be inclined to go along with Britain much farther in that direc- 
tion, it was necessary for the British Government either to accept 
less than might have been attainable in the long-run, or to go on 
single-handed, or as the head of an alliance framed by themselves 
independently of France. Farther, what could be done with the 
Crimea except to give it back to Russia? ‘To have attempted 
the re-annexation of this or any other territories north of the 
Black Sea to the Turkish empire, from which they had been so 
long separated, would have been a proceeding conceived in the 
spirit of the most absurd political antiquarianism ; for the erec- 
tion of anything in the shape of independent states the territories 
in question afforded no materials; nor was the prospect of the 
occupation and colonization of the northern coast of the Black 
Sea by British and French garrisons, maintamed there on 
purpose, a prospect at all hopeful either to statesmen or econo- 
mists. To give back Sebastopol and the adjacent territories in 
or out of the Crimea to Russia, and to get as much from Russia 
in return as might be, was clearly, in the circumstances, the only 
possible policy. 

Whether we did, however, get as much from Russia in return 
as she might have given had she been hard enough pressed, is a 
fair matter for controversy. Of course, seeing that the Russians 
had become masters of Kars, and the portion of Asiatic Turkey 
which it commanded, it was essential that this at least should be 
one item in the exchange; although, while admitting it to be 
so, it was natural enough that the critics of our Government 
should resent that culpable neglect, whoever was answerable for 
it, which, by leaving General Williams so cruelly without help, 
had permitted the Russians at the last hour to possess themselves 
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of a prize, the restoration of which was to count for so much. 

The capture of Kars, our ministers tried to plead, had really not 
affected the terms of the Treaty; but it is difficult to believe 

them. Kars and its territory must, in the diplomatic mind, have 

figured as a term on one side of. the question, diminishing the 
value of the other terms necessary on the same side. Still there 
was room for a difference of calculation as to the additional terms 
necessary. Our plenipotentiaries and our Government thought a 
little snip of Bessarabia, by way of makeweight, quite enough. 
By surrendering this, the Russian government did actually sub- 
mit, as it were, to a small territorial fine, by way of acknowledg- 
ment that Russia had been in the wrong in the quarrel. Nor is 
the small snip of Bessarabia thus surrendered so unimportant as 
it might seem. The territory so surrendered—to quote the words 
of the pamphlet, the title of which we have prefixed to this 
article, and which is evidently a semi-official exposition of the 
Treaty, put forth in its defence by an attaché of the French 
government—is a territory which has been ‘ dearly contested ;’ 
it is a territory including ‘ the embouchures of the Danube and 
‘ that citadel of Ismail, once the bulwark of the Ottoman power on 
‘the Danube; itis ‘ acorner of earth become in some sort sacred 
‘ in the opinion of the Turks, by the heroism they so often dis- 
‘ played there in their last struggle against Russia. Well, say 
the discontented, admitting it to be all this, could not something 
have been got in addition ? Could not the diplomatists of the 
Allies, for example, have insisted also on some ‘ rectification of the 
frontier’ on the eastern side of the Black Sea*—in the country 
of the Circassians, for example, where Russia has been cease- 
lessly prosecuting a war of conquest, and in those Transcaucasian 
countries, between the Black Sea and the Caspian, gradually 
acquired from Persia during the last fifty years, and the posses- 
sion of which enables Russia to domineer over Persia, and to 
make that oriental power her cat’s-paw in her insidious workings 
eastward in the direction of India? All this, reply the diploma- 
tists, may sound very well in the amateur politics of public 
meetings and review-articles ; but practical diplomacy has to 
study the attainable, and those Circassians and Transcaucasians, 
about whom and their affairs amateur politicians talk so glibly, 
would be somewhat tough subjects to take into our hands. Lord 
Clarendon expressed this opinion with some emphasis in the 


* By Art. 30 of the Treaty, a ‘rectification’ of the Asiatic frontier between the 
Russian and Turkish empires is agreed to ; but it is a ‘rectification’ without pre- 
judice to the territorial nights of either. To prevent local disputes, a mixed com- 
mission, consisting of two Russian commissioners, two Turkish, one French, and 
one British, is to ‘verify’ the frontier line throughout its whole length. 
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course of the debate on the Treaty in the House of Lords. With 
regard to Mingrelia, Imeritia, &c., if we had proposed to deal 
with them at all, only two courses, he said, were possible,—they 
must be made over to Turkey, or they must be declared inde- 


pendent ; and neither of these courses would bear practical con-: 


sideration. And then as regarded the Circassians, it was some- 
what remarkable that this people, on whose hereditary anti- 
Russian sentiments the amateur-politicians had relied so much, 
and for whom, in the excess of their sympathy with whatever was 
far off and had a romantic name, they were constantly demanding 
that ‘ something should be done,’ had not only shown no disposi- 
tion to assist the Allies during the war, but had even shown the 
reverse. It was a curious coincidence, said Lord Clarendon, 
that ‘the only period during which there have been no military 
movements whatever against the Russians on the part of Schamyl 
and the Circassians’ had been the period of this very war. Of 
course, the reply might have been, that for this the allied govern- 
ments were themselves to blame; that it was the result of that 
narrow policy of theirs in the conduct of the war which had not 
only neglected to take advantage of such hereditary anti-Russian 
elements of strength as the Circassian struggle with Russia 
afforded, but had systematically discouraged all such elements 
from offering an efficient alliance. Still, as the question was not 
a retrospective one as to the conduct of the war, but an immediate 
one as to the appropriateness of the terms of peace by which the 
war so conducted had been concluded, Lord Clarendon had the 
better case. 

2. Guarantees for the future integrity and independence of 
the Turkish Empire.—After all, our ministers argued, Russia 
might be made to yield concessions more important than any of 
a mere territorial kind; and of these none could be more mo- 
mentous as regarded the East than her coming under engage- 
ments, the effect of which would be the solemn abjuration, in the 


face of Europe, of the designs she had been long cherishing | 


ugainst the integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire. 
This object was provided for by Articles 7, 8, 9, and 10 of the 
Treaty, as follows :— 


‘ Art. 7. Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, His Majesty 
the Emperor of the French, His Majesty the King of Prussia, His 
Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, and His Majesty the King of 
Sardinia, declare the Sublime Porte admitted to participate in the 
advantages of the public law and system (concert) of Europe. Their 
Majesties engage, each on his part, to respect the independence and 
the territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire ; guarantee in common 
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the strict observance of that engagement; and will, in consequence, 
consider any act tending to its violation as a question of general 
interest. 

‘ Art. 8. If there should arise between the Sublime Porte and one 

.or more of the other signing Powers any misunderstanding which 
might endanger the maintenance of their relations, the Sublime Porte 
and each of such Powers, before having recourse to the use of force, 
shall afford the contracting parties the opportunity of preventing such 
an extremity by means of their mediation. 

‘Arr. 9. His Imperial Majesty the Sultan having, in his constant 
solicitude for the welfare of his subjects, issued a firman which, while 
ameliorating their condition, without distinction of religion or of 
race, records his generous intentions towards the Christian population 
of his Empire, and wishing to give a further proof of his sentiments 
in this respect, has resolved to communicate to the contracting parties 
the said firman, emanating spontaneously from his sovereign will. 
The contracting Powers recognise the high value of this communica- 
tion. It is clearly understood that it cannot, in any case, give to the 
said Powers the right to interfere, either collectively or separately, in 
the relations of His Majesty the Sultan with his subjects, nor in the 
internal administration of his Empire. 

‘Art. 10. The Convention of the 13th of July, 1841, which main- 
tains the ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire relative to the closing 
of the Straits of the Bosphorus and of the Dardanelles, has been revised 
by common consent. The Act concluded for that purpose, and in 
conformity with that principle, between the high contracting parties, 
is and remains annexed to the present Treaty, and shall have the same 
force and validity as if it formed an integral part thereof.’ 

[The Convention thus revised and annexed to the Treaty is one by 
which the Sultan, on his side, retains that ancient rule of his Empire, 
“in virtue of which it has at all times been prohibited for the ships of 
war of foreign Powers to enter the Straits of the Dardanelles and of 
the Bosphorus,’ and the sovereigns of Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, 
Russia, and Sardinia, on the other side, engage to respect this prin- 
ciple and conform to it. The only reservations are, that the Sultan 
may, as in past times, ‘deliver firmans of passage for light vessels 
under flag of war’ sailing on official missions of foreign Powers, and 
that the same privilege be extended to ‘the light vessels under flag of 
war’ which, by another part of the Treaty, each of the contracting 
powers is authorized to station at the mouths of the Danube.’] 


It will be observed that this portion of the Treaty dexterously, 
to use a common phrase, kills two birds with one stone. The 
contracting Powers, Russia included, come under obligations to 
the Sultan and to each other to respect the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman Empire, and to guard that integrity 
and independence ; and, at the same time, in order to remove the 
main pretext on which, in times past, measures have been adopted 
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by Russia and France, but especially by Russia, trenching on 
the said integrity and independence, and yet to remove it in a 
way not injurious to the dignity of the Porte, a firman previously 
and independently executed by the Sultan of his own free-will 
in favour of his Christian subjects, is received by the contracting 
powers, in congress assembled, as a voluntary communication 
from the Sultan, and is by them formally alluded to as a fait 
accompli, rendering the corresponding part of their deliberations 
more easy. 

The objection likely to be made against the part of the Treaty 
now under notice is, that it amounts only to a new paper gua- 
rantee. The only additional safety that it provides for Turkey 
is, that of new conjunct promise of the European Powers con- 
cerned—expressed, it is true, in very binding terms, but still de- 
pending for its validity simply on the good faith of those Powers. 
At present, while Russia is still in the position of a Power jea- 
lously watched by the others, such an additional paper obligation 
on her part not to renew her schemes for the disintegration or 
intimidation of the Turkish empire, might certainly be of real 
efficacy ; because the other Powers, fresh from their last quarrel 
with her on this very point, would naturally carry out the stipu- 
lations obliging them to interference, and at once renew the war. 
The danger to Turkey, however, would be when, by the course of 
events, the present combination of Powers might disappear, and 
some other arise in its stead—when, for example, Russia and 
France together might find it their interest to join in an enter- 
prise hostile to the independence of Turkey. In such a case— 
and the case is conceivable—the paper guarantee, as regards the 
obligation of the other powers to interfere, would have its value 
much reduced ; and that, notwithstanding the fine-sounding de- 
elaration that, from the date of the present Treaty, the Ottoman 
Empire is no longer to be regarded as a mere Oriental or extra- 
European dominion, but is to be considered as admitted into the 
‘European system, and brought within the benefits of the theory 
of the balance of power. The ‘balance of power’ is simply a 
phrase expressing the fact, that if any State or States should aim 
at a disturbance of the existing territorial arrangements of 
Europe, itis likely that the other States, or some of them, would 
feel it their interest to prevent sucha disturbance. But, in truth, 
it often happens that some State or States do desire a distur- 
bance of the existing equilibrium, while the other States do not 
think it worth their while to oppose it by force of arms; and if 
this has happened even with European and Christian States, it 
might very well happen in the case of Turkey, the internal con- 
dition of which is so peculiar, that pretexts for the interference of 
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foreign Powers cannot be wanting to those Powers that seek for 
them. In short, this part of the Treaty, strictly interpreted, 
means nothing more than that, so long as the present phil-Otto- 
man disposition of the European Powers, and the combination to 
which it has given rise, last, Turkey has an assurance that her 
integrity and independence will be protected, 

Even as regards Russia, it is clear that the plenipotentiaries of 
Britain, France, and Austria, felt that there might still be a weak- 
ness in this part of the Treaty. Accordingly, these three Powers, 
as we all know, formed among themselves a separate treaty, 
binding them actually to go to war in case of any future attempt 
against the integrity and independence of Turkey. This treaty 
within a treaty, if we may so call it, the existence of which, when 
it became known, was a subject of much comment, and of some 
offence, to the Russians, runs as follows :— 


‘Art. 1. The high contracting parties (7.e., the Queen of Great 
Britain, the Emperor of the French, and the Emperor of Austria) 
guarantee, jointly and severally, the independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman empire, recorded in the Treaty concluded at Paris on the 
30th of March, 1856. 

‘Art. 2. Any infraction of the stipulations of the said Treaty will 
be considered by the Powers signing the present Treaty as casus belli. 
‘They will come to an understanding with the Sublime Porte as to the 
measures which have become necessary, and will without delay deter- 
mine among themselves as to the employment of their military and 
naval forces.’ 


Thus the integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire 
is, so to speak, double-locked. First, there is the sextuple bond 
between Britain, France, Russia, Austria, Prussia and Sardinia; 
and then, in case this should not be strong enough, there is the 
further triple bond to the same effect between Britain, France, 
and Austria, by which any attempt by any power against Turkey 
is declared beforehand to be the signal, not of interference merely, 
but of actual and immediate war. The result of the Treaty, then, 
as regards the Ottoman Empire, is, that it has its door secured 
by two locks both bran new, and both requiring to be picked 
before the burglar can enter. Notwithstanding, therefore, that 
the trustworthiness of both depends simply on the general good 
faith that may exist among the European Governments, there 
can be no doubt that Turkey is better guaranteed than before. 
Whether the participation of Austria in the second and more 
‘stringent Treaty adds to its security, is a matter on which there 
may be differences of opinion. On the one hand, the past cha- 
racter of Austria for good faith has not been such as to make her 
name, by itself, an additional security in any stipulation ; but, 
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on the other hand, the diplomatists may consider it a feat of their 
craft to have included such a slippery Power by anticipation in 
regulations so stringent that even her slipperiness can hardly well 
evade them, should the time arrive for their application. 

3. Neutralization of the Black Sea—Even had Russia not 
ceded a single inch of territory, and even had she come under no 
such bonds as have been described for the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire, her consent to 
the neutralization of the Black Sea would in itself have been a 
most important result of the Peace. This object is secured by 
Articles 11, 12, 18, and 14 of the Treaty :— 


‘Art. 11. The Black Sea is neutralized ; its waters and its ports, 
thrown open to the mercantile marine of every nation, are formally and 
in perpetuity interdicted to the flag of war, either of the Powers pos- 
sessing its coasts, or of any other Power, with the exceptions men- 
tioned in Articles 14 and 19 of the present Treaty. 

‘Art. 12. Free from every impediment, the commerce in the ports 
and waters of the Black Sea shall be subject only to regulations of 
health, customs, and police, framed in a spirit favourable to the deve- 
lopment of commercial transactions. In order to afford to the com- 
mercial and maritime interests of every nation the security which is 
desired, Russia and the Sublime Porte will admit consuls into their 
ports situated upon the coast of the Black Sea, in conformity with the 
principles of international law. 

‘ Art. 13. The Black Sea being neutralized according to the terms 
of Art. 11, the maintenance or establishment upon the coast of military- 
marine arsenals becomes alike unnecessary and purposeless ; in conse- 
quence, His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias and His Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan, engage not to establish or to maintain upon that 
coast any military-marine arsenal. 

‘ Arr. 14. Their Majesties the Emperor of all the Russias and the 
Sultan having concluded a convention for the purpose of settling the 
force and the number of light vessels necessary for the service of their 
coasts, which they reserve to themselves to remain in the Black Sea, 
that Convention is annexed to the present Treaty, and shall have the 
same force and validity as if it formed an integral part thereof. It 
cannot be either annulled or modified without the consent of the 
Powers signing the present Treaty.’ 

[The separate Convention between the Russian Emperor and the 
Sultan, thus declared to be incorporated with the Treaty, is one by 
which these two contracting parties mutually engage not to have in 
the Black Sea any other vessels of war than as follows:—‘ Each to 
maintain in that sea six steam-vessels of 50 metres in length at the 
line of floatation, of a tonnage of 800 tons at the maximum, and 
four light steam or sailing-vessels of a tonnage which shall not exceed 
200 tons each.’] 


It is hardly possible to exaggerate the magnitude of the con- 
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cession here made by Russia ; and it shows how fully her mind 
was made up for peace that she consented to make it. Observe 
what it amounts to. The Black Sea, in which Russia has 
hitherto maintained such a large fleet—a fleet ready at any time 
to sail out from the harbours of the Crimea, and make a descent 
upon the Turkish coast opposite, or even force the Dardanelles 
and give Constantinople the coup de grace—this sea is hence- 
forth to be free from any such formidable representation of the 
Russian power. The armaments which the navies of Britain and 
France swept from these waters during the war, and obliged the 
Russians to sink or destroy, are not to be renewed; and only a 
few light vessels of war, by way of maritime police, are to float 
over the now tranquil expanse of the Euxine, with the Russian 
flag flying at their masts. The Ottoman Empire, therefore, is 
relievedfrom what has hitherto been its chief terror: the Turkish 
coasts of Asia Minor need not fear any repetition of such Rus- 
sian visitations as that which Sinope witnessed ; Constantinople 
may breathe in peace, unalarmed by the expectation of being 
roused some morning by the roar of Russian cannon down the 
Dardanelles ; and, even should war again break out between the 
Czar and the Sultan, Russia can no longer rely as before upon a 
fleet to co-operate with her armies in their march of overland invasion 
through Bulgaria and Thrace, by carrying reinforcements and 
provisions. Nor is it possible for Russia to evade the concession 
she has thus made. By the stipulations of the Treaty, Turkey 
is to maintain a force of light vessels precisely equal to that 
maintained by Russia; and should Russia ever attempt to ex- 
ceed her due proportion, there will be ample time for Turkey to 
ascertain the fact and raise the alarm; in addition to which, as 
the Sultan still remains free to have as large a naval force as he 
chooses, not onlyin the Mediterranean but also intheSeaof Mar- 
mora, within a few hours’ sail of the Black Sea, he, as master of the 
Dardanelles, has it in his power, if necessary, immediately to oc- 
cupy that sea in self-defence. Nay, although the Sultan should 
be lax in his observation of the Russian doings in the Black 
Sea, there is still little chance that these doings, if in violation of 
the Treaty, could escape notice. Not only are there to be 
French, and British, and Austrian and other consuls in the ports 
on the Russian and Turkish coasts of the Black Sea, ready to 
report if they see any suspicious building, whether of fortifica- 
tions or of ships, going on; but, by a portion of the Treaty yet 
to be quoted, France, Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Sardinia are 
to be at liberty to have at all times in the Black Sea, if they 
choose, two light vessels each, admitted there for a specific pur- 
pose, but forming together a little force capable of looking after 
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the general interests of Europe in these waters. Altogether, in 
short, by this act of the neutralization of the Black Sea, Russia 
has given up what has hitherto been her most splendid outlet as 
a maritime power; and has restricted her means of military- 
maritime action on the world at large to the Baltic as regards 
Europe, and to the Caspian as regards Western Asia. We should 
not wonder, indeed, if her energy as a ship and arsenal-building 
Power, now that it has received a check in the Black Sea, were 
to manifest itself with greater force than ever in the more distant 
Caspian—in which direction, too, she believes herself to have an 
avenir.* 

One point remains to be noticed under this head of the Black 
Sea and its neutralisation. Just as Turkey possesses a sea lying 
wholly within her own territories and yet in communication with 
the Black Sea—to wit, the Sea of Marmora—so Russia possesses 
a sea very similarly circumstanced—that is, communicating with 
the Black Sea and yet not belonging to it—the Sea of Azoff. 
Several rivers also of navigable dimensions form openings from 
the Black Sea into the interior of Southern Russia ; and on one 
of these in particular—the Bug—Russia has hitherto main- 
tained an arsenal of great importance, situated at Nicolaieff. 
Now how far was the language of the part of the Treaty last 
quoted to apply to the Sea of Azoff and to Nicolaieff? Was Russia 
to be bound to destroy Nicolaieff as a naval arsenal, and to 
maintain no ships of war anywhere in the Sea of Azoff, while the 
Sultan might have any fleet he hiked in the Sea of Marmora ? 
On the one hand, it was clear that if the Emperor of Russia were 
allowed to retain Nicolaieff as a great arsenal for the construction 
of naval vessels to be floated down the Bug when wanted, and 
also to make the Sea of Azoff a kind of gathering-ground for 
naval strength to be afterwards let loose if he chose into the 
larger sea, the neutralization of the Black Sea would be merely 
nominal. On the other hand, to require a formal engagement 
from Russia that she would destroy Nicolaieff and other arsenals 
not properly on the coasts of the Black Sea, but actually at some 
distance up affluents in her own interior, where the allies had 
never carried the war, and where consequently they had gained 
no successes, might have seemed harsh and ungentlemanly diplo- 
macy, and might even have broken off the negotiations. In 
these circumstances, the matter was managed thus :—Nothing 


* Whilst we write, the papers announce that the Russian Emperor, in order to 
maintain the naval power of Russia consistently with the conditions of the Peace, 
has placed the entire business of naval construction for the empire under the 
charge of the Governor of Eastern Siberia, This looks as if Russia were henceforth 
to expatiate more than ever in the Pacific. 
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was said about Nicolaieff, the Sea of Azoff, or any other of the 
Russian affluents to the Black Sea, in the text of the Treaty ; 
but in the discussions of the 4th and 6th of March, as minuted 
in the Protocols, the subject was considered at length, and Count 
Orloff having, in the name of the Russian Empire, given a moral 
bond to the effect that the only two Russian ships of the line 
left at Nicolaieff would, with the permission of the Sultan, pass 
through the Dardaneiles on their way through the Mediterranean 
to the Baltic, and that in future no vessels should be built at 
Nicolaieff or harbour in the Sea of Azoff, or any other affluent, 
except those light vessels specially allowed by the Treaty, this 
moral bond was accepted by the Plenipotentiaries of the other 
Powers as sufficient. 

4. Regulation of the Danube.—This is the subject of Articles 
15, 16, 17, 18, and 19 of the Treaty, as follows :— 


‘ Art. 15. The Act of the Congress of Vienna having established 
the principles intended to regulate the navigation of rivers which sepa- 
rate or traverse different states, the contracting powers stipulate 
among themselves that these principles shall in future be equally ap- 
plied to the Danube and its mouths. They declare that this arrange- 
ment henceforth forms a part of the public law of Europe, and take it 
under their guarantee:—The navigation of the Danube cannot be 
subjected to any impediment or charge not expressly provided for by 
the stipulations contained in the following articles; in consequence, 
there shall not be levied any toll founded solely upon the fact of the na- 
vigation of the river, nor any duty on goods which may be on board of 
vessels. The regulations of police and of quarantine to be established 
for the safety of the States separated or traversed by that river shall 
be so framed as to facilitate, as much as possible, the passage of ves- 
sels. With the exception of such regulations, no obstacle whatever 
shall be opposed to free navigation. 

‘ Art. 16. With the view to carry out the arrangements of the pre- 
ceding article, a Commission, in which Great Britain, Austria, France, 
Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey shall each be represented by one 
delegate, shall be charged to designate and cause to be executed the 
works necessary below Isatcha, to clear the mouths of the Danube, as 
well as the neighbouring parts of the sea, from the sands and other 
impediments which obstruct them, in order to put that part of the 
river and the adjacent parts of the sea in the best possible state for 
navigation. In order to cover the expenses of such works, as well as 
of the establishments intended to secure and to facilitate the navigation 
at the mouths of the Danube, fixed duties, of a suitable rate, settled 
by the Commission by a majority of votes, may be levied, on the ex- 
press condition that, in this respect, as in every other, the flags of all 
nations shall be treated on the footing of perfect equality. 

‘Art. 17. A Commission shall be established, and shall be composed 
of delegates of Austria, Bavaria, the Sublime Porte, and Wurtemburg 
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(one for each of these Powers), to whom shall be added Commissioners 
from each of the three Danubian Principalities, whose nomination shall 
have been approved by the Porte. This Commission, which shall be 
permanent,—1. Shall prepare regulations of navigation and river 
police. 2. Shall remove the impediments, of whatever nature they 
may be, which still prevent the application to the Danube of the 
arrangements of the Treaty of Vienna. 3. Shall order and cause to 
be executed the necessary works throughout the whole course of the 
river. And, 4. Shall, after the dissolution of the European Commis- 
sion, see to maintaining the mouths of the Danube and the neigh- 
bouring parts of the sea in a navigable state. 

‘Art. 18. It is understood that the European Commission shall 
have completed its task, and that the River Commission shall have 
finished the works described in the preceding article, under Nos. 1 and 
2, within the period of two years. The signing Powers assembled in 
Conference, having been informed of that fact, shall, after having 
placed it on record, pronounce the dissolution of the European Com- 
mission, and from that time the permanent River Commission shall 
enjoy the same powers as those with which the European Commission 
shall have been invested. 

‘Arr. 19. In order to insure the execution of the regulations which 
shall have been established by common agreement, in conformity with 
the principles above declared, each of the contracting Powers shall 
have the right to station at all times two light vessels at the mouths 
of the Danube.’ 


The object thus so carefully provided for—the free navigation 
of the Danube throughout its whole course by the commerce of 
all nations—is one not of Oriental only but of general European 
importance. The Danube, rising in the very centre of Europe, 
traverses in its immense eastward course Wurtemburg, Bavaria, 
the Austrian Empire, and Turkey, and connects all these coun- 
tries, and through them others, commercially with the Black Sea. 
There could not, therefore, be a more effective means of increasing 
the closeness of the relations between the West and the East 
than by clearing all obstacles from this commercial highway ; so 
that vessels entering from the Black Sea may pass through the 
Turkish part of it into the Austrian, thence into the Bavarian, 
and so on, and in returning may reverse the order, without any 
vexatious stoppages arising from divided proprietorship and juris- 
diction. Moreover, it is one more diminution of power inflicted 
by the present Treaty on Russia that, by the articles just quoted, 
—taken in connexion with that previously quoted, by which Russia 
cedes that portion of her Bessarabian territory which brings the 
mouths of the Danube within her control—these mouths of the 
Danube are now de-Russianized. The Emperor of Russia can 
no longer perform that act of horrible barbarism with which the 
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policy of his predecessor has been charged,—the act of blocking 
up the mouths of the river so as to impede or clutch its com- 
merce. 

5. Organization of the Principalities—The articles of the 
Treaty referring to this object are Articles 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 
28, and 29; the first six referring to what are specially known as 
‘the Principalities,’ i. e., Wallachia and Moldavia, and the re- 
maining two toServia. These articles deserve particular attention. 


‘ Ant. 22. The Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia shall con- 
tinue to enjoy, under the suzerainty of the Porte, and under the gua- 
rantee of the contracting Powers, the privileges and immunities of 
which they are in possession. No exclusive protection shall be exer- 
cised over them by any of the guaranteeing Powers. There shall be 
no separate right of interference in their internal affairs. 

‘Art. 23. The Sublime Porte engages to preserve to the said Prin- 
cipalities an independent and national administration, as well as full 
liberty of worship, of legislation, of commerce, and of navigation. The 
laws and statutes at present in force shall be revised. In order to 
establish a complete agreement in regard to such revision, a Special 
Commission, as to the composition of which the high contracting 
Powers will come to an understanding among themselves, shall as- 
semble without delay at Bucharest, together with a Commissioner of 
the Sublime Porte. The business of this Commission shall be to in- 
vestigate the present state of the Principalities, and to propose bases 
for their future organization. 

‘Arr. 24. His Majesty the Sultan promises to convoke immediately 
in each of the two provinces a Divan ad hoc, composed in such a 
manner as to represent most closely the interests of all classes of 
society. These Divans shall be called upon to express the wishes of 
the people in regard to the definitive organization of the Principalities. 
An instruction from the Congress shall regulate the relations between 
the Commission and the Divans. 

‘Ant. 25. Taking into consideration the opinion expressed by the 
two Divans, the Commission shall transmit without delay to the pre- 
sent seat of the Conferences the result of its own labours. The final 
agreement with the Suzerain Power shall be recorded in a Convention 
to be concluded at Paris between the high contracting parties; and a 
Hatti-Sherif, in conformity with the stipulations of the Convention, 
shall constitute definitively the organization of those provinces placed 
thenceforward under the collective guarantee of all the signing 
Powers. 

‘ Art. 26. It is agreed that there shall be in the Principalities a 
national armed force, organized with the view to maintain the security 
of the interior and to insure that of the frontiers. No impediment 
shall be opposed to the extraordinary measures of defence which, by 
agreement with the Sublime Porte, they may be called upon to take, 
in order to repel any external aggression. 
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‘Art. 27. If the internal tranquillity of the Principalities should 
be menaced or compromised, the Sublime Porte shall come to an un- 
derstanding with the other contracting Powers in regard to the mea- 
sures to be taken for maintaining or re-establishing legal order. No 
armed intervention can take place without previous agreement between 
those Powers. 

‘Ant. 28. The Principality of Servia shall continue to hold of the 
Sublime Porte, in conformity with the Imperial Hats which fix and 
determine its rights and immunities, placed henceforward under the 
collective guarantee of the contracting Powers. In consequence the 
said Principality shall preserve its independent and national adminis- 
tration, as well as full liberty of worship, of legislation, of commerce, 
and of navigation. 

‘Art. 29. The right of garrison of the Sublime Porte, as stipulated by 
anterior regulations, is maintained. No armed intervention can take 


place in Servia without previous agreement between the high con- 
tracting Powers.’ 


The changes, here in part actually effected, and in part indi- 
cated as under contemplation, in the organization of a most in- 
teresting and important region of Eastern Europe, are all 
decided improvements. As regards Servia, indeed—a province 
which, with its half a million or so of Slavonian inhabitants, 
mostly of the Greek Church, and with Belgrade for its capital, 
has enjoyed a virtual independence under the suzerainty of the 
Porte, ever since its revolt from absolute Turkish rule in the 
beginning of the present century—the sole change consists in the 
new and authoritative recognition of this independence as a 
European fact under the collective guarantee of the Powers con- 
cerned m the Treaty. As regards Wallachia and Moldavia, how- 
ever, the change is more complete. The condition of these two 
dependencies or vassal-states of the Turkish Empire has hitherto 
been very precarious. Wallachia—with Bucharest for its capi- 
tal, and inhabited by about a million of human beings belonging 
mostly to the Greek Church, interesting to philologists and 
ethnologists from the fact that they speak a language half the 
words of which are Latin, and are supposed to be descended 
chiefly from the old Roman colonists whom Trajan settled in 
Dacia—has always enjoyed, under Turkish supremacy more or 
less real, an independent government and administration under 
its own hospodars, assisted by a council or divan. Moldavia 
also—the capital 6f which is Jassy, and the population of which, 
belonging mainly to the Wallachian stock and to the Greek 
Church, is upwards of half a million—has enjoyed, under Turk- 
ish suzerainty, a constitution precisely similar. But these two 
provinces, partly from their geographical position near the 
Russian frontier, partly from the looseness of their connexion 
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with the Turkish Empire, and partly from their professing the 
Greek form of Christianity, have been especial objects of desire 
to Russia, since that Power began its aggressions on the domi- 
nions of the Sultan. In every invasion of the Turkish domi- 
nions by Russia, Moldavia and Wallachia have been, as a matter 
of course, occupied by Russian armies; and since the Treaty of 
Adrianople in 1829, which concluded the last great war between 
Russia and Turkey, a certain vague right, under the name of 
‘Protectorate, has been possessed by Russia over these Princi- 
palities—the effect being to beget an uncertainty in their popu- 
tions whether they ought to gravitate northwards towards St. 
Petersburgh, or southwards towards Constantinople. This anoma- 
lous state of things is so far putan end to by the present Treaty. 
The Russians, whose last occupation of the Principalities ini- 


tiated the late war, are now bound most explicitly against setting 
up any exclusive right of Protectorate over them. The 
Austrians, too, who were so officious in occupying them under 
pretext of serving the general interests, and keeping them quiet 
after the Russians had left them, have had notice that their 
tenancy is over, and that the real landlord, the Sultan, resumes 
possession. But against the Sultan, too, while his rights of 
suzerainty are reserved, precautions are taken in the interest of 
the European system, and of the populations themselves. Hence- 
forth the independence and liberties of the Principalities are to 
be under the collective guarantee of the contracting Powers ; and 
in order that the guarantee may be more definite and efficient, 
the Principalities are forthwith to receive a new organization 
devised and framed in the manner arranged by the Treaty. 

Until this new organization is framed and established, the 
question of the Principalities is so far left open; and it is quite 
possible that there may yet be much dissension among the diplo- 
matists and their respective governments before the question is 
at an end. At the Congress itself, according to the Protocols, 
the elements of an important difference on this question made 
their appearance. Count Walewski, speaking for France, started 
the notion of an incorporation or union of the two Principalities, 
so as to form a considerable Danubian State, under the 
suzerainty of the Porte, and the collective guarantee of the other 
Powers, as above fixed, but governed, with a regular constitu- 
tion, by a hereditary prince, selected, it might be, from some of 
the sovereign houses of Europe. In support of this proposal, 
which was backed by Lord Clarendon, and also by the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of Russia and Sardinia, there were many arguments. 
The Moldavians and Wallachians being of the same race and the 
same Christian communion, their union would be natural and 
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probably agreeable to their own wishes; while, at the same time, 
their distinctness in race from the surrounding peoples, mostly 
of the Slavonian stock, would prevent the new State from exer- 
cising that disintegrating influence round about on the adjacent 
parts of the Turkish, Austrian, and Russian Empires, which the 
Governments of these Empires might naturally have feared but 
for this distinctness. Further, the existence of such a privileged 
State, with one national army and a hereditary vassal-dynasty, 
would help to form that bulwark so much desiderated for the 
Ottoman Empire against Russian aggression in future. Nor 
would the institution of a hereditary dynasty in the new state be 
so without precedent in the Turkish Empire that the Porte ought 
to object to it! In Egypt there was already such a hereditary 
dynasty without impairing the Sultan’s dignity as suzerain ; and 
in Servia itself the hereditary principle was recognised in the 
possession of the rule by the family of Milosch. Notwithstand- 
ing all these arguments, however, the Turkish and the Austrian 
Plenipotentiaries declared themselves against the proposed con- 
solidation of the two Principalities. Speaking for the Porte, 
Aali Pacha laid stress on the fact that the two Principalities had 
been separate from very ancient times, and averred that the popu- 
lations themselves would be found averse to their union. It was 
also hinted that the Porte’s previous experience of the letting 
out of parts of its empire into hereditary vassal-sovereignties had 
not been such as to dispose it to increase the number of such 
sovereignties. Why Count Buol, speaking for Austria, took 
part with the Turk in this view it is not difficult to see. In 
the Eastern parts of the Austrian Empire—particularly in Hun- 
gary and Transylvania—there are about two millions of Wal- 
lachs, who regard themselves as the shattered remains of that same 
tace of ‘ Romani, to which the Moldo-Wallachians mainly 
belong ; and, in the opinion of Austria, therefore, the presence 
on her frontier of such a compact Moldo-Wallachian nationality 
as that proposed, would exert a disintegrating influence, as far 
as she was concerned. On the whole, in this divided state of 
opinion, it was found impossible to come to an immediate con- 
clusion respecting the best organization of the Principalities ; 


_ and the question was deferred, as indicated in the Treaty. 


It is certainly to be hoped that the Moldo-Wallachians them- 


_ selves will declare in favour of the proposed consolidation, and 


so cause that mode of settlement to be adopted. It is said that 

the chief obstacle to this decision, on their part, is the fear, on 

the part of the Moldavians, that their capital, Jassy, will lose in 

importance if the Principalities should be united so as to make 

Bucharest their common capital. It is to be hoped that this 
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objection will be overeome. Vassal-states, under hereditary 

dynasties, picked, like that of Otho in modern Greece, from 

petty foreign courts having no connexion with the populations - 
whom they thus provide with sovereigns, are by no means, the 

kind of political organisms that accord with our notions of what 

is natural and perfect. Still, a Moldo-Wallachian state so orga- 

nized would be at least the nucleus of that Romanian nationality 

which, if Europe is ever to be reconstructed on the natural basis 

of its constituent nationalities, must some day occupy that por- 

tion of the Danubian East; and such a state, even in its imper- 

fect form, would be a better bulwark against Russia than the 

two Principalities, if they continued separate. But even should 

the result of the deliberations of the Divans and the Commission 

be against the union of the two states, enough has been already 
established by the Treaty to give cause for congratulation. It is 
something to have, along the line of the Danube, breaking the 
continuity of the three empires of Russia, Austria, and the 
Sultan, three such considerable states as Servia, Wallachia, and 
Moldavia, each possessing a guaranteed independence within 
fixed limits. 


We have thus gone over the Treaty deliberately and dispas- 
sionately, examining its several provisions so far as they affect 
the East. (It will be seen that, out of the thirty-four articles 
constituting the entire Treaty, we have as yet passed only 
twenty-six under review. With one exception, however, the 
eight remaining articles refer only to matters of formal and tran- 
sitory regulation—such as mutual surrender of prisoners-of-war, 
and the like; and the excepted article will occupy our attention 
hereafter.) Every candid person, we think, must agree with us 
in saying that, so far, the Treaty, if not all that might have been 
desired, is all that could well have been expected. All the pro- 
visions are in the right direction. In every one of them is 
included some limitation of the power of Russia in the East as it 
existed before the war ; and, at the same time, their general tenour 
is in favour of that object which, next to the repression of 
Russia, was the great object of the war—the promotion of liberty 
and civilization within the boundaries of the Ottoman empire. 

But, while thus candidly acknowledging the beneficial cha- 
racter of the Oriental results of the peace, and while acknow- 
ledging that, perhaps, in the circumstances nothing more was 
attainable, let us not be blind to the fact, that all the Oriental 
results attained do not amount to a settlement of the Oriental 
question. Not to speak of that important element of the Ori- 


ental question in its largest sense, which, seeing that the integrity _ 
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and independence of the Ottoman empire was the cause for 
which, professedly, we went to war, could only be indirectly 
studied in our efforts during the war—to wit, the reform and 
better organization of these interesting parts of the earth, so 
long a prey to Ottoman anarchy and Mohammedan misrule; it 
cannot be said that we have succeeded to the full extent which, 
at the commencement of the war, might have been deemed prac- 
ticable, in what was certainly the direct and declared object of 
our efforts—the repression of Russia in the East. Believing, as 
we have done from the first, that that object, if attainable at all, 
was only attainable by a strategy and a course of policy much 
wider and bolder than our Government saw fit to adopt, or, with 
the French Emperor as their ally-in-chief, could adopt—e stra- 
tegy and a course of policy, the means of which should have 
been the calling into the field of every anti-Russian element 
which Europe afforded, and the end of which should have been 
the construction out of materials cut from the body of Russia 
herself, and from that of her motley neighbour Austria, of a 
certain number of powerful self-supporting nationalities on the 
basis of race, interest, and national tradition—believing this, we, 
of course, gave up long ago all expectation of such an issue, so 
long as the war did not burst its official banks, but flowed as 
diplomacy directed. Hence we see more reason for congratulation 
in the fact that the war, conducted as it has been, has issued in 
even a partial attainment of the object of repressing Russia. 
But this is no reason why we should not still be alive to the 
feeling how far the repression has fallen short of the ideal limits. 
Russia has been repressed, and even powerfully repressed, in the 
East by the terms of the pacification ; but there are two chances, 
the contemplation of which may very well check any exultation 
in the repression so inflicted as permanently sufficient. In the 
first place, even should the present combination of Powers hostile 
to the preponderance of Russia remain undissolved and as vigi- 
lant as ever, there is the possibility that Russia, now thrown 
back upon herself, with her mass uncurtailed, with all the old 
elements of Panslavism, Greek fanaticism, military appetite, and 
what not seething within her, and with Poland more irrevocably 
hers than ever,* will grow and grow in strength within herself, 
until at last, by the sheer force of her accumulated internal elas- 


* In his recent address to the Poles, the Emperor Alexander has clearly given 
expression to the conviction that they are irrevocably his, and that, in fact, the 
quiescence of Poland during the late war is an unmistakeable sign that the process 
of the absorption of Poland into Russia is so far advanced that neither he nor his 
successors need have any fear for the future. Is this a European truth? Js the 
Polish question dead, beyond the hope of resurrection? A serious element this in 
all calculations as to the future of Russia! 
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ticity, she may burst the bonds of this Pacification, and with 
railways meanwhile provided to connect her circumference with 
the centre, and enable her to concentrate her military energies 
more swiftly on required spots, may dash down all her confining 
barriers. But, secondly, and a far more immediate cause for 
solicitude, there is the chance—we might say the certainty—that 
Russia, if she chooses, need not wait for this slow development 
of her own unaided internal elasticity, but that the combination 
of European Powers which has recently been arrayed against 
her, and which is still charged with the duty of protecting the 
Pacification, will not long hold together, but, under the pressure 
of new circumstances, will dissolve itself and give place to new 
adjustments, in which Russia may not find herself in so decided 
a minority. To speak plainly, the Anglo-French alliance still 
exists among us as a plirase; but, as a fact, it is melting away 
into the cloudland of bygone exigencies. We may renew it, but 
it will have to be renewed, and is not to be reckoned as among 
our permanent political furniture. As a set-off, however, against 
these unwelcome considerations, we may place the high pro- 
bability that the industrial element is about to receive a new 
impulse in Russia. As this advances, the purely military 
element will naturally become less dominant; and so time, which 
may give more consolidation to Russia, and which may cause the 
combination against her to be less powerful, may serve also to 
render her less and less disturbing and dangerous to her neigh- 
bours. Indeed, we regard this as much the most likely course to be 
taken by Russia in the future, and we owe it to the late war that 
we are able so to think. 


OccIDENTAL AND GENERAL RESULTS OF THE PEACE. 


The Peace of Paris, or at least the Congress which arranged 
the Peace, has given origin to another set of results than those 
hitherto noticed. A great Congress of European Plenipoten- 
tiaries is not an every-day affair; and when such a Congress does 
meet, it is natural that the most should be made of it. It is 
natural that the opportunity should be taken to overhaul as many 
pending questions as possible, even should they lie beyond the 
circle of the immediate objects for which the Congress was con- 
vened, and to undertake the settlement of those questions as so 
much extra work. Such was the case with the great Congress 
of Vienna in 1815; and such has been the case with the recent 
Congress at Paris. On the whole, however, these occidental and 
general results of the Congress have not been so satisfactory as 
the oriental results which we have reviewed. This will appear if 
we proceed to make a similar inventory of them. 
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1. A Limitation of the power of Russia in the Baltic.—As 
the Baltic was included in the theatre of the war, and was the 
scene of bombardments and occupations conducing to the deci- 
sion of the strife, so some arrangement respecting the Baltic 
formed a necessary part of the formal Pacification. These arrange- 
ments, however, could correspond in magnitude only to the 
achievements of the Allies on that side—achievements of blockade 
rather than achievements of actual possession of territory. Hence 
there is but one article in the Treaty itself bearing reference to 
the Baltic. It is that numbered 38, and runs as follows :— 


‘Arr. 33. The Convention concluded this day between their 
Majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and the Emperor of the French, on the one part, and his 
Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias on the other part, respecting 
the Aland Islands, is and remains annexed to the present Treaty, and 
shall have the same force and validity as if it formed a part thereof.’ 
[The Convention thus incorporated in the Treaty is to the effect 
that ‘ His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, in order to respond 
to the desire which has been expressed to him by their Majesties the 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the 
Emperor of the French, declares that the Aland Islands shall not be 
fortifigd, and that no naval or military establishment shall be main- 
tained or created there.’ | 


This is undoubtedly to be reckoned among the satisfactory 
articles of the Treaty. It amounts to a limitation of the power 
of Russia in the great Scandinavian Sea by which she communi- 
cates with the West, as she communicates with the South and 
East through the Baltic; and, taken in connexion with the 
engagements independently made in November last between 
France, Great Britain, and Sweden, we may regard this limita- 
tion as a loosening of the grasp of Russia on the Scandinavian 
nations. 

2. A New Definition of Maritime Law.—The nature of this 
ingredient of the Pacification (for though not incorporated in the 
Treaty, it virtually is such) will be best understood if we quote 
the ‘declaration’ on the subject signed by the Plenipotentiaries of 
Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and 
Turkey, assembled in Congress April 16, 1856. 


‘The Plenipotentiaries who signed the Treaty of Paris of the 30th 
of March, 1856, assembled in Conference,— 

Considering,— 

‘That maritime law, in time of war, has long been the subject of 
deplorable disputes ; 

‘That the uncertainty of the law and of the duties in such a matter 
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gives rise to differences of opinion between neutrals and belligerents, 
which may occasion serious difficulties, and even conflicts ; 

‘ That it is consequently advantageous to establish a uniform doc- 
trine on so important a point ; 

‘ That the Plenipotentiaries assembled in Congress at Paris cannot 
better respond to the intentions by which their governments are ani- 
mated, than by seeking to introduce into international relations fixed 
principles in this respect ; 

‘The above-mentioned Plenipotentiaries, being duly authorized, 
resolved to concert among themselves as to the means of attaining 
this object ; and, having come to an agreement, have adopted the fol- 
lowing solemn declaration :— 

*1. Privateering is, and remains, abolished. 

«2. The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with the exception of 
contraband of war. 

*3. Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, are not 
liable to capture under enemy’s flag. 

‘4. Blockades, in order to be binding, must be effective—that is 
to say, maintained by a force sufficient really to prevent access to the 
coast of an enemy. 

‘The Governments of the undersigned Plenipotentiaries engage to 
bring the present declaration to the knowledge of the States which 
have not taken part in the Congress of Paris, and to invite them to 
accede to it. . 

‘Convinced that the maxims which they now proclaim cannot but 
be received with gratitude by the whole world, the undersigned Pleni- 
potentiaries doubt not that the efforts of their Governments to obtain 
the general adoption thereof will be crowned with full success. 

‘The present declaration is not and shall not be binding, except 
between those Powers who have acceded, or shall accede, to it.’ 


This also, it is needless to say, is a good result of the recent 
Congress—a step forward in rendering the stern necessities of war 
as little injurious as possible to the contemporary interests of 
civilization, humanity, and commerce. 

3. An Exchange of Ideas between the various Governments, 
through their Plenipotentiaries, on some of the most important of 
the vexed questions of Europe-—Under this vague heading we 
must class whatever results of a general or occidental kind, in 
addition to those already specified, the great Congress gave rise 
to. It was mere talk, mere exchange of ideas between the Pleni- 
potentiaries at some of their sittings, when other matters had 
been disposed of. Still, as this talk was for the most part pro- 
tocolled, it remains as something which, if not substantial now, 
may yet turn to substance hereafter. Hence it deserves con- 
sideration even in a survey whose purpose it is to calculate real 
result. It is moral and intellectual result, if not material and 
statutory. 
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(1.) The present state of the kingdom of Greece was discussed 
by the Plenipotentiaries; and all agreed as to the necessity of 
‘seriously deliberating as to the means for improving the situa- 
tion of Greece. What is meant by this will be more clear if we 


quote the words of Lord Clarendon, following Count Walewski 
on this subject :— 


‘ The Earl of Clarendon, sharing the opinions expressed by Count 
Walewski, declares that, like France, England proposes to recal the 
troops which she was obliged to send to Greece, so soon as she shall 
be able to do so without inconvenience to the public tranquillity ; but 
that it is necessary, in the first instance, to provide solid guarantees 
for the maintenance of a satisfactory state of things. According to 
him, the protecting powers may agree among themselves upon the 
remedy which it is indispensable to apply to a system injurious to the 
country, and which has altogether departed from the object which 
they had proposed to themselves, when establishing there an indepen- 
dent monarchy for the well-being and the prosperity of the Greek 
people.’ 

On the value, as well as on the legality, of what is here hinted 
at as hanging in nubibus over the little kingdom of Otho on 
account of her recent bad behaviour, it will be time to pronounce 
an opinion when the protecting Powers have agreed among them- 
selves what it is to be. At present, we would only call attention 
to the fact, indicated in the above, that, with all the professed 
respect of the diplomatists for the principle of non-intervention, 
they are quite ready, in the case of such petty states as Greece, 
to reeognise the virtue and necessity of occasional intervention. 
The pity is, as we shall see, that it is precisely in those cases 
where, if intervention is right at all, the instincts and the very 
groans of humanity call out for it, that the diplomatists fall back 
on their hesitations and punctiliosities, and that it is precisely 
in those cases where there is a tolerable indifference among plain 
people as to having recourse to intervention or not, that they are 


ready with a dose of it. 


(2.) Count Walewski brought forward the delicate question of 
the Belgian Press, and submitted that the Plenipotentiaries might 
come to some understanding upon it. Belgium, he said, as the 
whole world knew, teemed with revolutionary periodicals hostile 
to the existing Government of France, and making it their busi- 
ness to insult and attack it, and even to extol the secret society 
of ‘ La Marianne, which was making such way in the French 
cities and provinces. The state of the law in Belgium, he ad- 
mitted, was not such that the Belgian Government, however well 
affected to the French Emperor, could suppress or restrain these 
journals. Nevertheless, it was absolutely necessary that they 
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should be suppressed or restrained ; and as France was loth to be 
obliged herself ‘to make Belgium comprehend the strict neces- 
sity for modifying a legislation which does not allow its Govern- 
ment to fulfil the first of international duties,’ perhaps the matter 
might be managed more courteously if the representatives of the 
great Powers assembled in Congress were to see fit to express an 
opinion on the subject! Nudged by such a representation, the 
Belgian Government might find its hands strengthened to do 
what was right. 

The fate of this proposition of Count Walewski is well-known. 
‘ As regards the observations offered by Count Walewski on the 
“excesses of the Belgian press,’ said Lord Clarendon, ‘ and the 
‘ dangers which result therefrom for the adjoining countries, the 
‘ Plenipotentiaries of England admit their importance; but as 
‘the representatives of a country in which a free and independent 
‘ press is, so to say, one of the fundamental institutions, they 
* cannot associate themselves to measures of coercion against the 
‘press of another State.’ This, even though accompanied by a 
declaration of Lord Clarendon’s opinion that ‘ the authors of the 
execrable doctrines’ to which Count Walewski alluded as incul- 
cated in portions of the Belgian press were unworthy of the pro- 
tection of liberty of the press, was sufficient to prevent the Con- 
gress from anything more practical by way of conclusion on the 
subject than the following declaration :— 


‘ All the Plenipotentiaries, and even those who considered them- 
selves bound to reserve the principle of the liberty of the press, have 
not hesitated loudly to condemn the excesses in which the Belgian 
newspapers indulge with impunity, by recognizing the necessity of 
remedying the real inconveniences which result from the uncontrolled 
licence which is so greatly abused in Belgium.’ 

How the spirit of Belgium was roused by this implied threat, 
and how, in the meantime, the French emperor, seeing that this 
point could not be pressed without the danger of a European war, 
has receded a little, and waived it, is known to all. Assuredly, 
however, this dreg in the cup will remain; and the Emperor Na- 
poleon, if he has for the present returned the scheme of an inter- 
ference with Belgian liberty of speech into his inscrutable port- 
folio, will produce it again some day or other. On this very 
matter, it may be, may depend the permanent cessation of the 
present combination of European Powers, and the formation of a 
new one in which partners will be changed. The young Russian 
emperor, it is announced, is to visit the French emperor at Paris 
very soon. Ifso, and if they talk over the Belgian press ques- 
tion, there is not likely to be much difference of opinion between 
them upon it. 
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(3.) By far the most important, however, of the miscellaneous 
questions discussed at the Congress, was the question of the State 
of Italy. The history of the discussions of the Congress on this 
subject, and of the proceedings which have arisen out of them 
since, is worthy of being carefully recollected. 

Sardinia was naturally the Power to speak out on this great 
question. There can be no doubt that this Power joined the 
Alliance against Russia with what may be called ‘ulterior ex- 
pectations—that is, with the hope that, if the war lasted long 
enough, and if she herself took part in it energetically and faith- 
fully, results of some importance would grow out of it as regarded 
the cause of Italian liberty and independence, of which she had 
since 1848 constituted herself the champion, or, at all events, as 
regarded her own position in the Peninsula in opposition to the 
ambitious despotism of Austria. There can be no doubt, there- 
fore, that if Britain was somewhat taken aback by the somewhat 
sudden prospect of a conclusion of the war at the very time 
when her mind was made up for going on with it more resolutely 
than ever, Sardinia was even more taken aback. For her real 
objects the war had not lasted long enough, nor developed itself 
into a sufficient multiplicity of connexions. Still, as she could 
not oppose the Peace, all that remained to her was to do her 
best to represent the necessity of involving in its conditions some 
of those results to the accomplishment of which she had long 
looked forward. Accordingly, on the 27th of March, three days 
before the Treaty was fully prepared, Count Cavour, as the 
representative of Sardinia, presented his famous note. In this 
note the story of the wrongs and miseries of Italy, under Austrian 
domination and military occupation, Pontifical tyranny, Neapo- 
litan brutality, and French intervention, was told over again in 
diplomatic language; and the Plenipotentiaries were called 
upon to decide whether, having talked in such a high strain 
about the duty of maintaining the integrity and promoting the 
welfare of a Mohammedan Empire, and having shown such zeal 
for the practical attainment of these objects, they could separate 
without extending a little of the same enthusiasm and the same 
charity to Italy. Well aware that the Congress could not be ex- 
pected to do more than make a beginning in so vast a work as 
the liberation and reorganization of the Peninsula, Count Cavour 
was careful to specify where and how such a beginning could be 
made. Let the Austrian troops be withdrawn from those parts 
of Italy which did not belong to Austria, and which they held 
only by military usurpation; let a commencement be made in 
the reform of the Papal States, by the secularization of those 
parts of them known as the Legations, that is, by the substitu- 
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tion in these provinces of a regular system of lay government for 
the atrocious rule of Cardinals and Jesuits; and let the Congress 
recommend, with the whole force of its moral weight, the adop- 
tion by Austria, by the King of Naples, and by the other native 
rulers, of a more liberal and popular mode of government in 
their respective dominions! Such were the moderate demands 
of Sardinia through Count Cavour. The Congress listened to 
them, but did not see the way open to a formal recognition of 
them as part of the Pacification which was its main business. 
The Treaty was drawn up and signed, without any mention being 
made in it of Italy. In the meetings subsequent to the 30th of 
March, however, the Plenipotentiaries paid the subject what the 
Italians must have thought the somewhat empty compliment of 
reverting to it. The following, according to the Protocol of the 
sitting of April 8th, were the references then made to the Italian 
question by the first British Plenipotentiary, Lord Clarendon:— 


‘ The first Plenipotentiary of Great Britain remarks that the Treaty 
of March 30 opens a new era; that, as the Emperor had said to the 
Congress on receiving it after the signature of the Treaty, this era is 
that of Peace; but, in order to be consistent, nothing should be 
omitted to render that peace solid and lasting; that, representing the 
principal Powers of Europe, the Congress would fail in its duty if, on 
separating, it sanctioned by its silence a state of things which 1s inju- 
rious to the political equilibrium, and which is far from securing peace 
from all danger in one of the most interesting countries in Europe. 
‘We have just provided,’ continues the Earl of Clarendon, ‘for the 
‘evacuation of the different territories occupied by foreign armies 
‘ during the war; we have just taken the solemn engagement to effect 
* the evacuation within the shortest possible period; how would it be 
‘possible for us not seriously to advert to occupations which took 
* place before the war, and to abstain from devising means for putting 
‘an end to them?’ The first Plenipotentiary of Great Britain does 
not consider it of any use to inquire as to the causes which have 
brought in foreign armies upon various parts of Italy, but he considers 
that, even admitting that those causes were legitimate, it is not the 
less true that the result is an abnormal and irregular state of things, 
which can be justified only by extreme necessity, and which should 
come to an end as soon as that necessity is no longer imperiously felt ; 
that, nevertheless, if endeavours are not made to put an end to that 
necessity, it will continue to exist; that, if we are content to depend 
upon armed force instead of seeking to apply a remedy to just causes 
of discontent, it is certain that a system little honourable to the 
governments, and lamentable for the people, will be perpetuated. He 
conceives that the administration of the Roman States presents in- 
conveniences from whence dangers may arise which the Congress has 
‘the right to attempt to avert; that to neglect them would be to run 
the risk of labouring for the benefit of the revolution which all the 
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Governments condemn and wish to prevent. The problem which it is 
a matter of urgency to solve, consists, he conceives, in combining the 
retreat of the foreign troops with the maintenance of tranquillity, 
and the solution depends on the organization of an administration 
which, by reviving confidence, would render the Government inde- 
pendent of foreign support; that support never succeeding in main- 
taining a government to which the public sentiment is hostile; and 
there would result from it, in his opinion, a part which France and 
Austria would not wish their armies to perform. For the well-being 
of the Pontifical States, as also for the interest of the sovereign autho- 
rity of the Pope, it would, therefore, in his opinion, be advantageous 
‘to recommend the secularization of the Government, and the organiza- 
tion of an administrative system in harmony with the spirit of the 
age, and having for its object the happiness of the people. He admits 
that this reform might perhaps offer in Rome itself, at the present 
moment, certain difficulties ; but he thinks that it might easily be ac- 
complished in the Legations. The first Plenipotentiary of Great Britain 
observes that, for the last eight years, Bologna has been in a state of 
siege, and that the rural districts are harassed by brigands ; it may be 
hoped, he thinks, that, by establishing in this part of the Roman 
States an administrative and judicial system at once secular and dis- 
tinct, and by organising there a national armed force, security and 
confidence would rapidly be restored, and the Austrian troops might 
shortly withdraw without having to apprehend the return of fresh 
troubles ; it is, at least, an experiment which, in his opinion, ought to 
be attempted, and this remedy proposed for indisputable evils ought 
to be submitted by the Congress to the serious consideration of the 
Pope. As regards the Neapolitan Government, the first Pleni- 
potentiary of Great Britain is desirous of imitating the example given 
him by Count Walewski, by passing over in silence acts which have 
obtained such grievous notoriety. He is of opinion that it must 
doubtless be admitted in principle that no government has the right 
to interfere in the internal affairs of other states; but he considers 
there are cases in which the exception to this rule becomes equally a 
right and a duty. The Neapolitan Government seems to him to have 
conferred this right, and to have imposed this duty, upon Europe; 
and, as the Governments represented in the Congress are all equally 
desirous to support the monarchical principle and to repel revolution, 
‘it is a duty to lift up the voice against a system which keeps up revo- 
lutionary ferment among the masses, instead of seeking to moderate 
it. ‘We do not wish,’ he says, ‘that peace should be disturbed, and 
there is no peace without justice; we ought, then, to make known to 
the King of Naples the wish of the Congress for the amelioration of 
his system of government—a wish which cannot remain without 
effect—and require of him an amnesty in favour of the persons who 
have been condemned, or who are imprisoned without trial, for poli- 
tical offences.’ ’ 


These, certainly, be ‘good words’ on the part of our Pleni- 
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potentiary, and they ought to go to his credit as such. Unfor- 
tunately, they did not lead to much. Count Walewski, speaking 
for France, had already delivered his opinion on the same 
questions. As regarded the Papal States, he maintained that 
their original occupation by foreign troops—Rome itself by the 
French, and the Legations by the Austrians—had been neces- 
sary to prevent anarchy; he explained that, both as a Catholic, 
who bore the title of ‘ the Eldest Child of the Church,’ and as a 
sovereign interested in the cause of European order generally, 
the French Emperor could have acted no otherwise than he had 
done ; but he said that France, recognizing the condition of the 
Roman States as an abnormal one, was ready to withdraw her 
troops as soon as it could be done with safety, and hoped Austria 
would make a similar admission. As regarded the Neapolitan 
Government, he believed a warning to that Government in a 
friendly, but firm spirit, would do good. So much for France ; 
the other Plenipotentiaries, with the exception of Count Cavour, 
said little. Count Orloff, for Russia, said his instructions did 
not provide for the expression of any opinion on the subjects 
under notice ; Count Buol, for Austria, kept to safe generalities,— 
his colleague, Baron Hiibner, however, alluding to the reduction 
of the Austrian army in the Legations as a proof that the 
Austrian Government did not mean to keep its troops there 
longer than might be necessary; and Baron Manteuffel, for 
Prussia, declined to speak on the Papal question, but doubted 
whether the steps proposed to be taken with regard to Naples 
might not encourage in that country a spirit of opposition and 
revolution. On the whole, the issue of the conversation was 
summed up thus by Count Walewski, as president :— 


‘ That the Plenipotentiaries of Austria have acceded to the wish 
expressed by the Plenipotentiaries of France for the evacuation of the 
Pontifical States by the French and Austrian States, as soon as it 
can be effected without prejudice to the tranquillity of the country and 
to the consolidation of the authority of the Holy See. 

‘ That the greater part of the Plenipotentiaries have not questioned 
the good eifect which would result from measures of clemency oppor- 
tunely adopted by the Governments of the Italian Peninsula, and 
especially by that of the Two Sicilies.’ 


And so the matter virtually ended, as far as the Congress was 
concerned. It was a lame and impotent conclusion. The Ita- 
lians were disappointed. The great opportunity of doing 
something efficient for Italy had been suffered to go by. Count 
Cavour, as representative of Sardinia, gave emphatic expression 
to the disappointment. Before the final dissolution of the Con- 
gress he made appeals to Great Britain and France, throwing 
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upon them, as the two most liberal Powers, that duty which the 
Congress, as a whole, had declined to undertake. He pointed 
out that Austria was daily strengthening and enlarging her hold 
upon Italy, and that a struggle between her and Sardinia was 
inevitable if this process was allowed to go on; and he invoked 
Britain and France as friends of the weaker and better Power 
against the stronger and worse. Alas! while these appeals were 
being made, Britain and France had made that separate Treaty 
with Austria of the 15th of April, which we have already quoted. 
The Treaty nominally bore reference only to a joint guarantee of 
the independence and integrity of Turkey, supplementary to the 
general guarantee entered into by all the Powers. But, even so, 
it looked ill. A separate Treaty between France, Britain, and 
Austria could hardly have been made without involving a kind 
of pledge on the part of the two first Powers to a regard in all 
matters for the views and interests of their partner. Accordingly, 
the language of the Sardinian Government in subsequent docu- 
ments has been plain and outspoken, as if they had no longer 
any need to soften the fact of the mortal antagonism subsisting 
between Sardinia and Austria; while the language of Austria, in 
reply, has been uncompromising and insolent, like that of a 
Power prepared not to yield a jot, and to take all the conse- 
quences. It shows at once the determination of Sardinia, and her 
natural suspicion of mere verbal declarations of sympathy in a 
crisis so important, that she has requested from Great Britain a 
written attestation of that sympathy, from which she might 
judge of the extent of it. Here is the document sent by our 
Government, in answer to that request, to our Minister at the 
Court of Turin, Sir James Hudson: 


‘ Foreign Office, May 26, 1856. 

‘ Sir,—I herewith enclose the copy of a note which was addressed 
to me when at Paris by the Plenipotentiaries of Sardinia. 

‘ The verbal communications which I frequently had the pleasure 
of holding with Count Cavour, both before and subsequently to the 
receipt of this note, can have left no doubt upon the mind of his Ex- 
cellency that her Majesty’s Government take a deep and sincere inte- 
rest in the affairs of Italy, and are desirous of doing everything which 
can properly be done by them with a view to ameliorate the condition 
of the Italian people. 

‘ No fresh assurances could add weight to those already given to 
Count Cavour, and I did not therefore think it necessary to send an 
answer in writing to the note of the Sardinian Plenipotentiaries ; but 
as it has come to the knowledge of her Majesty’s Government that it 
would be agreeable to the Sardinian Government to receive one, they 
cannot hesitate to declare their opinion that the occupation of the 
Papal territory by foreign troops constitutes an irregular state of 
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things, which disturbs the equilibrium and may endanger the peace 
of Europe; and that, by indirectly affording sanction to misgovern- 
ment, it promotes discontent, and a tendency to revolution among 


the people. 
‘Her Majesty’s Government are aware that, as this state of 


things has now, unfortunately, for some years been established, it may 
be possible that it could not suddenly be brought to a close without 
some danger to public order, and the risk of producing events that all 
would deplore; but her Majesty’s Government are convinced that the 
evacuation of the Papal territory may be rendered safe at an early 
period by a policy of wisdom and justice, and they entertain a hope 
that the measures agreed upon by the Governments of France and 
Austria will lead to a gradual withdrawal of their respective forces, 
and to bettering the condition of the subjects of the Pope. 
‘You will read and give a copy of this despatch to Count Cavour. 


‘Tam, &e., 
CLARENDON.’ 


This, while we write, is the last word uttered by the British Go- 
vernment on the Italian question. We cannot think that it 
ought to be considered satisfactory by the nation whom that Go- 
vernment is appointed to represent. It is but a weak expres- 
sion of that feeling which already exists, and is still growing 
in the universal heart of our people, from the English Channel to 
the Orkneys, and which, we trust, will, by-and-bye, demand for 
itself a more adequate utterance. It is the expression of what 
we must call a Laodicean policy—a policy which is neither cold 
nor hot. But this, in truth, has been our policy too long. It is 
the discredit of Britain, and, if persevered in, it may be her ruin, 
that, with a marked and powerful character in herself—a cha- 
racter which distinguishes her broadly from every other European 
nation—she has no corresponding foreign policy of her own, but 
only a faculty of lending herself to the passing foreign policy of 
certain other States, who view the surrounding world for her. If 
Britain has any distinguishing characteristics as a nation, are 
they not that she is a Protestant nation, and that she lives by the 
theory of free institutions ? If, then, she is to be true to herself, 
ought not her foreign policy, whatever else it is, to be at least 
consistently anti-papal, and grandly in favour of human liberty 
over the whole world? In the nature of things, ought the rule 
of her action in these respects to be the same as that of a country 
like France, or a country like Austria? And yet what do we 
see? Positively, since the seventeenth century, there has been 
no such thing as the visible influence of Protestantism in foreign 
politics. All the official foreign politics in Europe is either 
Roman Catholic or Russo-Greek ; and the Protestant Govern- 
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ments are hangers-on, absolute neutrals in themselves, though 
sometimes asked to vote with one set of the Catholic Powers in a 
division. So it was in that year of British infatuation, 1849. 
The Papacy was then destroyed in the Roman States, and the Ca- 
tholic Powers, with France at their head, took measures to restore 
it. Had one throb of the consciousness of Protestantism remained 
in the official mind of Britain at that time,it would surely have been 
taken for granted that the wishes of the British Government in 
that transaction could not be the same as those of the Govern- 
ments of France and Austria. And yet we distinctly signified to 
France that our desire too was that the Pope should be restored. 
Lord Clarendon himself, in the House of Lords, declared this 
openly. Having thus assisted with our Protestant hands in 
restoring the Pope, and having found the results not altogether 
satisfactory, we are now asked to lend a hand in adjusting the 
position of His Holiness. And how do we act again? Why, 
just as before. It never enters into our minds that, as a Pro- 
testant Power, our wishes or our methods ought to be peculiar ; 
but we adapt ourselves to the decisions of France and Austria, 
listening to both, and agreeing with whichsoever we like best— 
France, whose Emperor is proud of being ‘the eldest son of the 
Church,’ and Austria, which has identified herself with the Papacy 
afresh by the new Concordat! Nor, as regards the promotion of 
liberty, is it much better. Here, again, the strange fact is, that 
we never think of acting in a manner of our own, consistent with 
our own character. As Protestantism has no foreign politics, so 
there is no foreign politics on the part of the liberal Powers. The 
only official foreign politics in Europe is: the foreign politics of 
Absolutism. We who, in our own island, live by the theory of 
free institutions, never think of applying that theory to the 
exigencies of other parts of the earth, except to the measure of a 
possible scheme of co-operation with France or Austria. Other- 
wise, surely by this time Britain, on her own account, and in her 
own name, might have had something to say to the King of 
Naples. Why, if America were to get up a joint-stock company 
to send out a filibustering expedition for the revolution of the Two 
Sicilies, even that rough method of procedure would be nearer 


‘the right than such polite propositions as those adopted by the 


Congress ! 

_ Britain may soon have an opportunity of retrieving her cha- 
racter with regard to Italy. The Peninsula is again in commo- 
tion; and either Revolution or Sardinia will once more be in 
grapples with the Austrian. Then there will be an opportunity 
for the British Government to decide whether it is utterly impos- 
sible for this nation to look at Italian affairs except through 
Catholic and Parisian. spectacles. 
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More than one class of political prophets have been disappointed. 
The change from war to peace has not brought a change of ministry. 
Your thorough partisan is a gentleman of small conscience, and of 
smaller gratitude. But the nation, and the nation’s representatives, 
have seen in the men who served us when others failed, men who 
should not be lightly esteemed. The present ministry may not be the 
best imaginable, but it has been the best available, and it is so still. 
The parties in unseemly alliance against it, hate it only one shade 
more than they hate each other. For the present, the independent 
liberalism of the country is master of the situation, and we trust that, 
for a season at least, it will so continue. 

In domestic matters little advance has been made. University 
Reform is still beset with difficulties. Cambridge is not prepared to 
grant all that Oxford has seemed to grant; and Oxford is tasking her 
ingenuity to see how far she can undo what has been done. But on 
these questions the House of Commons seems disposed to do its duty. 

Popular education in connexion with Government makes small pro- 
gress. In Ireland it has seemed to take a step backward. It is true, 
our Peelites, high ‘church principle’ people as they are, have learned 
to talk like Mr. Baines on this subject. Believe them not, good 
Voluntaries. They know what they have, and they know there is 
nothing better to be had. Nor is this the only new development of 
Voluntaryism. 

Voluntary organizations for the support of Sunday bands are giving 
a new phase to the Sabbath controversy. Our great towns are all to 
be cleansed and civilized very speedily by music and promenading. But 
if Sunday music may be made to do so much in this way, might not a 
Sunday drama be made to do more; and if Sunday may be a play- 
going-day, why not a working-day? These steps are all natural. 
Let all sense of sacredness concerning the day be effaced, and many will 
deem it a much wiser thing to ge¢ money on that day than to spend 
it. Let it not for a moment be supposed that it is the people of 
England who covet this innovation. The people of England are the 
people who have covered the land with places of Christian worship, 
and who worship in them. Some of these English people may smile 
as they remember that the parties who are so much concerned to give 
us a continental Sunday, must manage to give us acontinental climate, 
if they are to be successful on a large scale. Be patient, people of 
England, do the right thing, and leave the rest. 
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Lake Ngami; or, Explorations and Discoveries during Four Years’ 
Wanderings in the Wilds of South-Western Africa. By Cuar.es 
Joun ANDERSON. Royal 8vo. Hurst.—The passion for travel among 
Englishmen is not what it was a century, or even half a century since. 


_ There is less left to be explored, and the feeling in that direction has 


diminished as the lands which have seemed to be lands of promise have 
become fewer. Some of our continental neighbours seem to be at pre- 
sent very much what we ourselves were at the time mentioned. Some 
of the most enterprising of living travellers are Germans or Northmen 
—men who commit themselves to their work with much less ado than 
our forefathers, and who do not end by publishing stately quartos, but 
who manage to see a great deal, to think of what they see, and to 
write more or less intelligibly about it. Mr. Anderson is a Swede by 
birth, but half an Englishman by parentage. Some eight or ten years 
since he felt a strong desire to visit lands little known, and, if possible, 
to discover the unknown. This feeling led to his making an engage- 


_ ment with Mr. Francis Galton to attempt something of this nature in 
_ Central Africa. In the first enterprise the two travellers reached 
_ the Damara country, then little known to Europe, and the Ovambo 


_ country, which until then had been wholly unknown. An account of 
_ this journey was published by Mr. Galton, intitled Tropical South 
_ Africa. In a second journey Mr. Anderson travelled alone. He 


_ made his way to the recently discovered Lake Ngami, and to some 


distance beyond it. The suspicion and bad faith of the natives made 
further progress impracticable. With moderate assistance it would 
have been possible to have reached countries in the interior which are 
as little known as the Ovambo were, not long since. 

The course taken by our travellers, in the hope of reaching the 
Lake Ngami, deserves special notice. They did not proceed from the 
Cape by the inland route. They embarked at Cape Town, and sailed 
up the western coast of Africa as far as Walfisch Bay, which is in 
nearly the same latitude with the Lake, the distance inland to the 
Lake from that point being about five hundred miles as the crow flies. 
Mr. Anderson supposes that if the Lake country should be laid open 
to commerce with Europeans it will be by this route, and not through 
the Cape. If the reader will suppose himself at Walfisch Bay, on the 
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western coast, and the road to be taken to the Lake to be almost due 
east, bending slightly to the north, he has the Damara country to the 
left of this line, and the Ovambo country still further in that direction, 
that is, further north, but in reality nearer to the equator. Our tra- 
vellers diverged to the left, to visit those countries, and on their 
return to their old tract, Galton set his face homewards, but Anderson 
prosecuted his intended journey to the great lake. 
Mr. Anderson’s literary ability is small, but he is a great naturalist ; 
his story is full of incidents—of encounters with the rhinoceros, the 
elephant, and the lion, and of hardships of all’sorts, and we feel as we 
read quite content to accept his tale in the plain terms in which he 
‘has told it. It is worthy of note that even along the remote and un- 
travelled line from Walfisch Bay, these explorers came upon the 
homes of devoted Christian missionaries. At Shappmansdorf, a 
few miles inland, they found a Mr. Bane and his wife, and at Barmen, 
further inland, they found a Mr. Hahn. These good men were there 
as agents of the Rhenish Missionary Society, but were becoming mar- 
tyrs to self-denial, we regret to say, to little apparent purpose. The 
Namaquas are a sort of half-civilized hottentots, and, with rare excep- 
tions, are lazy, selfish, and utterly unprincipled. ‘A Namaqua, it 
* would appear,’ says Mr. Anderson, ‘is not able to appreciate kind- 
‘ness, and no word in his language, as far as I can remember, is ex- 
‘ pressive of gratitude! The same is the case, as I shall hereafter 
‘ have occasion to mention, with their northern neighbours, the Da- 
‘maras.’ A much better account is given of the Ovambo people :— 


Tue PEOPLE OF OvaMBo. 

‘The Ovambo, so far as came under our own observation, were strictly honest. 
Indeed, they appeared to entertain great horror of theft, and said that a man 
detected in pilfering would be brought to the king’s residence, and there speared to 
death. Without permission, the natives would not even touch a thing, and we 
could leave our camp free from the least apprehension of being plundered. As 
Proof of their honesty, I may mention, that, when we left the Ovambo country, the 
servants forgot some trifles, and such was the integrity of the people, that mes- 


sengers actually came after us a very considerable distance to restore the articles 
left behind. 


‘But honesty is not the only good quality of this fine race of men. There was 


no pauperism in the country. Crippled and aged people, moreover, seemed to be 


carefully tended and nursed. What a contrast to their neighbours the Damaras, ~ 
who, when a man becomes old, and no longer able to shift for himself, carry him | 
into the desert or the forest, where he soon falls a prey to wild beasts, or is left to — 
perish on his own hearth! Nay, he is often knocked on the head, or otherwise put _ 


to death. 

‘The people have also very strong local attachments. At an after-period, whilst 
Mr. Galton was waiting at St. Helena for a ship to take him to England, he was 
told that slaves were not exported from south of Benguela because they never 
thrived when taken away, but became home-sick and died. This, no doubt, refers 
in part to the Ovambo.’—pp. 197, 198. 


Mr. Anderson gives an amusing account of the interview with Nan- 
goro, the king of these people. 
Royat INTERVIEW AT ONDONGA. 


We had been nearly three days at Nangoro’s capital (Ondonga) before its royal 
eccupant honoured our camp with his presence, This unaccountable delay gave us 
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some uneasiness. Yet we could not but surmise that he had been longing to see 
us the whole time. I believe it, however, to be a rule with most native princes of 
note in this part of Africa, to keep strangers waiting, in order to impress them with 
a due sense of dignity and importance. 

‘Tf obesity is to be considered a sign of royalty, Nangoro is ‘every inch a king.” 
To our notions, however, he was the most ungainly and unwieldy figure we had 
ever seen. His walk rather resembled the waddling of a duck than the firm and 
easy gait which we are wont to associate with royalty. Moreover, he was in a 
state of almost absolute nudity, which showed him off to the greatest possible 
advantage. It appeared strange to us that he should be the only fat person in the 
whole of Ondonga. This peculiarity is, no doubt, attributable to the custom which 
prevails in other parts of Africa—viz., that of selecting for rulers such persons 
only as have a natural tendency to corpulence, or, more commonly, fattening them 
for the dignity, as we fatten pigs. 

‘With the exception of a cow and an ox, Nangoro appeared to appreciate few or 
none of the presents which Mr. Galton bestowed on him. And, as for my friend’s 
brilliant and energetic orations, they had no more effect on the ear of royalty than if 
addressed to a stock or a stone. It was in vain that he represented to his Majesty 
the advantages of a more immediate communication with Europeans. Nangoro 
spoke little or nothing. He could not be eloquent, because excessive fat had made 
him short-winded. Like Falstaff, his ‘voice was broken.’ Any attempt on his 
part to utter a sentence of decent length would have put an end to him; so he 
merely ‘grunted’ whenever he desired to express either approbation or dis- 
satisfaction.’—pp. 191—194. 


Mr. Anderson is the most recent visitor of the district of Lake 
Ngami. Rumours as to the existence of this lake had often reached 
Europeans, but it was not until 1849 that the white man first stood 
upon its shores. The successful explorers in that year were Messrs. 
Livingstone, Osswell, and Murray. Scientific men were much inte- 
rested in this event. The following is Mr. Anderson’s description of 
the scene :— 

Descrirtion oF LAKE NGAMI. 


‘It is a fine sheet of water, but its size is somewhat overrated, the estimation of 
its length alone being at one time considered no less than one hundred miles, and 
its width about fifteen or sixteen. . . . The whole circumference is probably about 
sixty or seventy geographical miles; its average breadth seven miles, and not 
exceeding nine at its widest parts. Its shape, moreover, as I have represented it 
in the map, is narrow in the middle, and bulging out at the two ends; and I may 
add, that the first reports, received many years ago from the natives about the lake, , 
and which concurred in representing it of the shape of a pair of spectacles, are 
correct. 

‘The northern shore of Ngami is low and sandy, without a tree or bush, or any 
other kind of vegetation within half a mile, and more commonly a mile, Beyond 
this distance (almost all round the lake) the country is very thickly wooded with 
various sorts of acacia indigenous to Southern Africa, the Damara ‘parent tree,’ a 
few species of wild fruit-trees, and here and there an occasional baobob, which 
raises its enormous head high above the highest giant of the forest. The southern 
coast of the lake is considerably elevated, and the water is so closely fringed by 
extensive belts of reeds and rushes, that it is only accessible in a few places, or 
where the native cattle have broken through those natural defences. The west 
shore is also somewhat raised, though the water is very shallow ; but it deepens 
considerably towards the eastern extremity. 

‘The Ngami must have undergone many considerable changes at different 
periods. . . . Before the lake was known, and when only rumours had reached us 
of its existence, the natives spoke of its waters as retiring daily ‘to feed.’ But I 
am rather inclined to think that they referred to a singular phenomenon which I 
observed when navigating its broad waters. We were in the habit of landing every 
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night to bivouac, always taking the precaution to unload the most important 
articles of our baggage. The canoes were then pushed in shore as far as the shal- 
lowness of the water would permit, and left to themselves, perhaps as far as two 
hundred yards from terra firma. On remonstrating with the boatmen for not 
better securing our little flotilla, they replied, that any further precautions were 
unnecessary, inasmuch as the water (which had already begun to ebb) would shortly 
recede and leave the canoes dry on the beach, I felt sceptical, but nevertheless 
allowed them to have their own way. In the course of the night it fell calm (a 
fresh breeze had been blowing during the day), and next morning we found that 
what the boatmen had predicted was fulfilled, the canoes were as far from the 
water as they had been the previous evening from the shore. From the time the 
wind fell, the water began slowly to return, and about nine o’clock in the morning 
it was at its usual height, and the canoes floated once more without any effort on 
our side.’—pp. 441—444. 


Mr. Anderson attributes this singular ebb and flow, not to the wind, 
but to the moon. In any view, it is a curious fact. Our author’s 
journal terminates abruptly, the king of the lake district being at 
that time little disposed to encourage strangers in exploring countries 
beyond his own. 

Memoirs of the Court of England during the Regency, from Original 
Documents. By the Duxe or Buckinenam and Cuanpos, K.G. 
2 vols. 8vo. Hurst.—Whatever may be said of the Regent, the 
interval of the Regency must rank as one of the most memorable 
in English history. It extended from 1811 to 1820. On the acces- 
sion of the Regent the prospect of affairs for this country were very 
gloomy. Our material resources had been lavished almost without 
limit, and nearly to the last, against a formidable enemy, and without 
any promise of success. On the sea, indeed, we had continued to be 
triumphant, but there was Corunna to set over against Trafalgar. 
Over the Continent the empire of Napoleon was rather consolidated 
than destroyed. All our attempts to get up effective combinations 
against him had failed. He had triumphed over the famous system 
of the Great Frederick. He had filled the House of Hapsburg, and 
all who were disposed to look up to it, with dismay. The man had 
seemed to wear a charmed life. His power seemed to be wedded 
to success. Terrible was the prestige which he had realized. Then 
at home we were broken up into miserable factions. It was difficult 
to say which were the most to be despised, our church and king bigots 
on the one side, or our snarling and unpatriotic liberals on the other. 
Happily, the Opposition was a house divided against itself; and the 
feeling of the country was for the men, feeble or exceptionable as they 
might be on other grounds, who were prepared to conduct the war, if 
possible, to an honourable issue. The once liberal Prince of Wales 
became a Tory Regent, and ruled by means of a Tory cabinet. But 
in afew years the modern Cesar was stripped one by one of his posses- 
sions, defeated on the soil of France, and transferred, first to Elba, 
and then to St. Helena. Our commerce expanded even during the 
war, still more after the peace. Brilliant, too, was the genius which 
adorned our literature in those days. But then came a lull after the 
storm—the time for court fopperies, new streets, new churches, quar- 
rellings about Queen Caroline, and for Sybarite or selfish convention- 
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alisms which seemed to foreshadow greater mischiefs than the war 
passions of the former time. The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos 
is a great apologist for the Regent and his friends, and it is well 
in relation to such a period that all that can be said on ¢hat side 
should be said. These volumes will be among the sources from which 
the historian of those days will in due time gather his material. 
They are full of notices concerning persons and events that some of 
us are old enough to remember, though to the majority now 
living they are not so much matters of memory as of history. 

Journal of Adventures with the British Army, from the Commence- 
ment of the War to the taking of Sebastopol. By George CavENDISH 
Taytor, late of the 95th Regiment. 2 vols. Fep. Hurst and Co.— 
Another account of the campaign in the Crimea by one who was in 
it. Mr. Taylor tells us that Lieutenant-Colonel Hamley’s Campaign 
of Sebastopol is a trustworthy book. He also gives Mr. Russell 
credit for meaning to report the truth, and nothing but the truth; 
but we are inclined to demur to the praise bestowed on that gentle- 
man’s discrimination and discretion. The faults of our commissariat 
department, and the consequent sufferings of our brave countrymen, 
were legitimate topics for censure; but much beside, from the pen of 
‘ Our Correspondent,’ had better been left without a record. No army 
could be subject to such indiscriminate reporting without injury of 
a very grave description. Of Mr. Taylor’s Journal we can speak 
with commendation. It is a good common-sense account of what 
came to his knowledge from day to day, until Sebastopol had fallen. 
The historian of the late war will be perplexed, not by the paucity, but 
by the abundance of his materials. 

History of the Ottoman Turks, from the Beginning of their Em- 
pire to the Present Time. By E. S. Creasy, M.A., Professor of 
History in University College, London. Vol. Il. Bentley.—This 
second volume brings Professor Creasy’s History of the Ottoman Turks 
to a close. The late war has created a demand for works of this 
nature, few of which will survive the occasion which has called them 
into existence. The work before us is of a much better description 
than the average, but it is not the work which the author might have 
been expected to produce under other circumstances. It isa history of 
the Ottoman Turks agreeably written, kept within moderate limits, 
and in the main trustworthy. 

Essays, Biographical and Critical ; chiefly on English Poets. By 
Davip Masson, M.A., Professor of English Literature in Univer- 
sity College, London. 8vo. Macmillan and Co.—The readers of this 
volume will be aware of the reasons which prevent our saying all it 
is in our heart to say concerning it. Though a considerable portion 
of its contents is familiar to us, we have not dipped into a page of it 
without a new feeling of pleasure. Indeed, we know not where to find 
a larger amount of discriminating, far-seeing, and genial criticism 
within the same compass. ‘The papers, with one exception, are reprints 
of review articles. ‘The paper on Chatterton, extending to more than 
150 pages, is printed for the first time, and is one of the most instruc- 
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tive and deeply interesting pieces of biography we have ever read. 
We thought we knew the history of Chatterton, but we never before 
had so full and vivid a conception of the influences under which he lived 
and under which, alas! he died. The following are the titles of the 
essays :—Shakespeare and Goethe. Milton’s Youth. The Three 
Devils, Luther's, Milton’s, and Goethe’s. Dryden, and the Literature 
of the Restoration. Dean Swift. Chatterton, a Story of the Year 
1770. Wordsworth. Scottish Influence in British Literature. 
Theories of Poetry. Prose and Verse: De Quincey. These topics 
are homogeneous, and form a chronological series. Taken together, 
they furnish a succession of pleasant halting-places from which to 
glance at the changes which have taken place in the history of Eng- 
lish society and English literature from the age of Elizabeth to our 
own. The following is Professor Masson’s concluding estimate of 
Chatterton, the ‘marvellous boy,’ of whom Bristol has not been so 
mindful as she ought. 


‘With no other evidence before us than is afforded by the antique pieces 
which we have quoted, one may assert, unhesitatingly, not only that Chatterton 
was a true English poet of the eighteenth century, but also that, compared with the 
other English poets of that part of that century immediately prior to the new era 
begun by Burns and Wordsworth, he was, with all his immaturity, almost solitary 
in his possession of the highest poetic gift. Pope, Thompson, and Goldsmith, were 
of this century ; and no sensible man will think for a moment of comparing 
the boy of Bristol, in respect of his whole activity, with these fine stars of our litera- 
ture, or even with some of the lesser stars which shone along with them. But he 
had a specific fire and force of imagination in him which they had not ; and when 
one remembers that he was but seventeen yearsand nine months old when he died, and 
that most of his antiques were written fully a year before that time, little wonder 
that, with Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Keats, one looks back again and again on 
his brief existence with a kind of awe, as on the track of a heaven-shot meteor 
earthwards through a night of gloom.’—pp. 344, 345. 


The Red River Settlement. By Atexaynper Ross. 8yvo. Smith, 
Elder, and Co.—Mr. Ross has written a book entitled, The Fur Hunters 
in the Far West ; and another intitled, Adventures on the Columbia 
River. The Red River Settlement, his present subject, is an isolated 
spot in the wilds of North America, distant seven hundred miles from 
the nearest seaport, and that port blockaded with solid ice for ten 
months in the year. The purpose of Mr. Ross is to describe the 
‘rise, progress, and present state’ of this settlement ; and to give some 
account of the ‘native races’ in those regions. The country he de- 
seribes is one in which he has passed nearly a whole life, and where 
few residents are found who are likely to write a book. The kind of 
information hitherto furnished, he observes, has generally been put 
forth in the interest of individuals or parties, and nothing has yet ap- 
peared that can be regarded as a history of the colony. The object of 
the writer, therefore, is to supply this desideratum, and especially to 
record the hardships and privations endured by the first settlers, and to 
show, in what they have done, how much may be achieved by con- 
stancy in misfortune and unremitting industry, even in such circum- 
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stances. The religious as well as the productive history of the settle- 
ment has a fair space assigned to it. In that settlement, as in many 
others, Episcopalianism and Romanism are the prevalent forms of 
Christianity. Little has been done towards Christianizing the Indians. 
The book is very readable, apparently trustworthy, and furnishes pic- 
tures of Indian life and colonial life, and much general information, 
not to be found elsewhere. The settlement of the first Red River 
colonists does not date farther back than 1812. 

Signs of the Times. By Curistrn Jostas Bunsen, D.D., 
D.C.L., D.Ph. Translated from the German by Susanna WINK- 
worTH. 8vo. Smith, Elder, & Co—Miss Winkworth has added to 
our sense of obligation to her good taste and well directed industry 
by the publication of this volume. Her task has been well performed ; 
and the work thus presented in an English dress is one which pro- 
mises to form a landmark in the history of modern thought. We 
have given some account of the publication, both as to its contents 
and its history, in an article in our last number.* In assigning the 
work a place in this department of our journal, we have hardly known 
under what class to place it. It is theological, but scarcely more 
theological than philosophical and historical. Two facts in modern 
society have specially arrested the attention of Dr. Bunsen, viz., the 
tendency towards independent organization among laymen, and the 
tendency towards despotic organization among priests. The first 
movement aims to secure individual and congregational liberty; the 
second is opposed to liberty in all forms. That tendencies so opposite 
should have become so manifest in the same age, and in the same 
conditions of society, appear to have caused Dr. Bunsen some surprise 
and perplexity. With all deference to the wisdom of so higlr an 
authority, we think the solution of this difficulty is not far to seek. 
It is the old story of action and reaction. The stream of free thought 
and feeling which set in with the opening of the sixteenth century, 
was met by a resistance of this kind before the opening of the century 
following. The progress of liberal ideas in England which repealed 
the Corporation and Test Acts, passed the Catholic Relief Bill, and 
effected Parliamentary and Municipal Reform, was met by the Oxford 
movement under its phalanx of Tractarians. Over the continent of 
Europe the same tendency to break through old trammels has been 
more or less evinced; and while it is natural to some to go with the 
stream, it is natural to other and sterner minds to think of resistance, 
and to cast about for new expedients wherewith to sustain it. Men 
are disposed to think at such times that too much has been ceded, and 
that if anything like the old power is to be retained, it must be by 
falling back upon the old ground. Hence the revival of notions and 
maxims which men had been willing to regard as wholly of the past. 
In the constitution of that spiritual power which the priesthood of 
Christendom opposed to the secular powers at the time of the Re- 
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formation, we see the fruit of an antagonism between those forces 
whieh had stretched through more than a thousand years. Man does 
not work upon this scale for nought. There will be fruit from such 
labour—good or bad—proportioned to the labour. This reign of 
sacerdotalism did not spring up in a night, and it must not be ex- 
pected to perish in a night. There must be something in humanity 
to which it has affinity, or it would never have become so potent, and 
would not have endured so long. It should be expected that the 
stronger the pressure of laic power on the side of individual and con- 
gregational liberty, the stronger on the other side will be the assertion 
of priestly prerogatives, so long as there shall be any ground for hope 
that such assertions may be made with success. With the priest, in 
such circumstances, his spiritual prerogatives are his all, and it is 
natural that he should cling to them with a desperate tenacity. 

But while for these reasons we are neither astonished nor dismayed 
by the new: life—more galvanic than real, by the way—which sacer- 
dotalism has assumed, we think Dr. Bunsen is doing good service, not 
only to his country, but to Christendom, by sounding an alarm touch- 
ing ‘the Dangers to Religious Liberty in the Present State of the 
World.’ Most significant is it to see a clergy who have laboured so 
hard through the last half-century to thrust their own inner light in 
the place of revelation, now all but prepared to exchange both for the 
sheer darkness of Romanism. Dr. Bunsen shows how these conflicting 
elements are now seething in the German mind. Much wise council 
does he offer; and his hopes for the future are still such as become 
him as a large and free-hearted Christian man. It is a brave anda 
gifted spirit which is here earnestly at work on the side of humanity 
and of God. 

Life’s Dream ; the Great Theatre of the World. From the Spanish 
of Calderon. With an Essay on his Life and Genius. By Ricuarp 
Cuenevix Trencu. Feap. John W. Parker and Son.—This is not 
exactly the book we should have expected from the pen of Mr. Trench, 
though we are aware that he has claims as a poet as well as a theolo- 
gian. The secret is explained in the preface. ‘These translations,’ 
says our author, ‘have lain by me for nearly twice the nine years 
‘during which Horace recommended that a poem should remain 
‘ in its author’s possession. They formed part of a larger scheme long 
‘ ago conceived, but in the carrying out of which I presently discovered 
‘many difficulties ; not to say that it would have required, as I also 
* soon was aware, a far greater amount of time and labour than I was 
‘ either willing, or had a right to bestow upon it.’ Both the transla- 
tions and the preliminary essay date back in substance to that remote 
period, and both are now published, in the hope that the little done in 
the prosecution of a larger purpose may not be wholly lost. In the 
account of the life and genius of Calderon there is a good deal of the 
quiet, genial, and intelligent criticism to be expected from the author 

of Poems from Eastern Sources. But we doubt if either the criticism 
or the translations will contribute much towards making Calderon a 
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favourite among us. That there is poetry in the dramas of Calderon, 
and traces of a certain kind of ingenuity in the development of his 
plots, no one will deny ; but the child’s-play machinery of his stories, 
as in the case of the two pieces here translated, must be fatal to all 
interest in them on the part of English readers. That Calderon should 
be called the Spanish Shakespeare only shows that there may be 
Shakespeares having very little in common. 

A. Supplement to the Imperial Dictionary. By 
LL.D. Imp. 8vo. Blackie and Son.—This Supplement consists of 
500 pages. It renders the Dictionary much more complete, both tech- 
nologically and otherwise. It gives a much greater number of words 
which exist in our old standard writers, but which have become obso- 
lete ; and it will assist the reader to translate the vernacular Scotch, 
so often perplexing to the English reader in Burns and Sir Walter. 
The words thus supplemented amount to some twenty thousand. There 
is also a very useful ‘ Pronouncing Vocabulary of Modern Geographical 
Names.’ The engraved illustrations of the Supplement alone are nearly 
four hundred. We have expressed our high opinion of this work on a 
former occasion, and it is now more than ever entitled to our hearty 
commendation. 

History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of 
Elizabeth. By James AntHony Frovpe, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. John 
W. Parker and Son.—Mr. Froude is an able man, but a little crabbed, 
somewhat given to change, and a good deal in danger of being carried 
away by fancies and crotchets. His notion about the effective men of 
the past is a remnant of the Carlyle influence under which he has 
passed. And his next great idea—that, after all, our English history 
must be found in the acts of our English parliaments, is neither so new, 
nor so pregnant with good, as he supposes. In fact, the great fault of 
our history as hitherto written has been, that it has consisted so largely 
of narratives concerning two special gatherings of persons—courts and 
parliaments —and not in any adequate report concerning England 
proper. Mr. Froude, indeed, thinks that you get at the history of the 
people best through the history of their legislators. But we doubt this 
much. Acts of parliament give us results, but the processes which 
have tended to give them existence must be learnt elsewhere. The 
substance of a statute, and still more perhaps its preamble, often sup- 
plies valuable information. But to rest there, must be to know only a 
part of the truth. Mr. Froude’s volumes show that he knows this, 
but his knowledge does not prevent his dwelling on his favourite idea 
as though he did not know it. It often happens, however, when a man 
of keen perception gives himself to the study of history under a par- 
ticular bias, that he brings to light much which a man less prepossessed 
would have overlooked. It is thus in some degree with Mr. Froude. 
His material, as a whole, is much less original than we had expected. 
In his preference for a particular class of authorities he has not made 
an adequate use of some others which are really of much more 
value. But he has here and there given space to topics which his pre- 
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decessors have dismissed more briefly,and has so done, in some instances, 
with good effect. His feeling is, that the time for reformation had 
come—that the advent of change was the manifest will of Providence. 
But his attempt to make a hero of Henry VIII. is one of his pieces 
of wilfulness in which most Englishmen will leave him to his humour. 

The history opens with a chapter of eighty pages on the ‘Social 
Condition of England in the Sixteenth Century.’ Then follow 
an account of ‘ The last Years of the Administration of Wolsey’—of 
‘ The Parliament of 1529 ;’ of the great question of ‘Church and State’ 
at that period; and of the king’s ‘ marriage with Anne Boleyn.’ The 
chapters of the second volume are headed as follows :—‘ Protestants— 
The Last Efforts of Diplomacy—The Irish Rebellion—The Catholic 
Martyrs—The Visitation of the Monasteries—The Trial and Death of 
Anne Boleyn.’ Mr. Froude, like Mr. Macaulay, has commenced his 
work on a scale which precludes all hope of his living to complete it. 
He is at present only on the threshold of his subject. His materials 
will thicken upon him at every step. Should he be steady to his pur- 
pose, and should his life be spared to prosecute it, he will produce a 
work which the men who come after us will not willingly let die, 
though by the wiser among them it will certainly not be accepted as 
a faultless guide. The following summary at the close of the intro- 
ductory chapter will suffice to show that Mr. Froude is a thoughtful 
man, and master of a good English and scholar-like style : 


Soctan ConDITION OF ENGLAND IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


*To conclude this chapter then. In the brief review of the system under which 
England was governed, we have seen a state of things in which the principles of 
political economy were, consciously or unconsciously, contradicted ; where an 
attempt, more or less successful, was made to bring the production and distribution 
of wealth under the moral rule of right and wrong ; and where those laws of supply 
and demand, which we are now taught to regard as immutable ordinances of 
nature, were absorbed or superseded by a higher code. It is necessary for me to 
repeat that I am not holding up the sixteenth century as a model which the nine- 
teenth might safely follow. The population has become too large, and employment 
too complicated and fluctuating, to admit of such control; while in default of con- 
trol the relapse upon self-interest as the one motive principle is certain to ensue, 
and when it ensues is absolute in its operations. But as even with us, these so- 
called ordinances of nature in the time of war consent to be suspended, and duty to 
his country becomes to every good citizen a higher motive of action than the ad- 
vantages which he may gain in an enemy's market ; so it is not uncheering to look 
back upon a time when the nation was in a normal condition of military against 
social injustice ; when the government was enabled by happy circumstances to 
pursue into detail a single and serious aim at the well-being—well-being in its 
widest sense—of all members of the commonwealth. There were difficulties and 
drawbacks at that time as wellasthis. Of liberty in the modern sense of the word, 
of the supposed right of every man to do what he will with his own, or with him- 
self, there was no idea. To the question, if ever it was asked—May I not do what 
I will with my own? there was the brief answer, No man may do what is wrong, 
either with what is his own or with what is another’s. Producers, too, who were 
not permitted to drive down their workmen’s wages by competition, could not sell 
their goods as cheaply as they might have done ; and the consumer paid for the 
law in an advance of price: but the burden, though it fell heavily on the rich, 
lightly touched the poor ; and the rich consented cheerfully to a tax which insured 
the loyalty of the people. Zhe working man of modern times has bought the exten- 
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sion of his liberty at the price of his material comfort. The higher classes have gained 
in wealth what they have lost in power. It is not for the historian to balance the 
advantages. His duty is with the facts.’—i. 79, 80. 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. By Joun Lo- 
tHRoP Mottey. 3 vols. Svo. Chapman.—All honour to the Dutch 
Republic! Her history is the history of a people who could toil, or 
endure, or dare, according to the emergency. No republic in the 
world’s story has been entitled to a higher place. Greek republicanism 
may have been allied with more splendour in art, and Roman repub- 
licanism may have developed military science on a larger scale, but in 
respect to moral greatness the republicanism of the United Provinces 
stood alone in the season of its power. It had no real type in the 
past, and hitherto the future has nowhere risen to a higher elevation. 
Mr. Motley, therefore, has chosen a noble theme, and we are glad to 
see that he has felt its greatness, and addressed himself to it with a 
deliberation of purpose, a comprehensiveness of plan, and a patience of 
research, which unhappily are not common in our times, but were 
indispensable to the adequate treatment of such a subject. In an in- 
troduction of about an hundred pages, he gives a vigorous sketch of 
the history of the Netherland country, from the times of Casar to the 
abdication of Charles V. Then follows the tragic tale of the struggle 
between the Dutch Protestants and the Spanish Papists, covering the 
interval from 1555 to 1584. With the settlement which took place 
at the close of that period, the heroic times in this history may be said 
to have terminated, and at this point our author’s narrative comes to 
an end. 

The characters of the men who figure in this history are delineated 
with great care. No touch necessary to complete the portraiture is 
left unsupplied. The events, too, are presented with the same fulness 
and elaboration. In all connexions, the sympathies of the historian 
are on the side of the just and noble. Hypocrisy and cant are every- 
where laid bare ; fraud and cruelty are always branded as they deserve. 
Vivid are the pictures given of the past, but they are not given as 
mere pictures—they are made to convey their lessons to the present. 
But the style of the work is not quite so much to our taste as its 
other qualities. As we read, we are often reminded of the brevity and 
sententiousness of Tacitus, and often of the obscurity more or less in- 
separable from the hard precision of his manner. There is much, 
indeed, in this history to which such a style is appropriate, but much, 
also, where something more flexible and genial would have been in 
place, and have been a welcome relief. Where imitation is marked, it 
is sure to be to a great degree vicious, because it is sure to be to a 
great degree an imitation of mere mannerism and fault. Men who 
fear to write as they would talk, are men who fear to be natural. But 
had not the qualities of Mr. Motley’s history been of a very high 
order, we should not have thought of glancing at a feature of this kind 
as a drawback. There has been a good deal of talk about historical 
portrait painting of late; the following is our author’s sketch of 
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Louis of Nassau, and may be taken as a sample of his vigorous handi- 
work :— 
Louis or Nassau. 


‘Count Louis was a true knight of the olden time, the very mirror of chivalry. 
Gentle, generous, pious ; making use, in his tent before battle, of the prayers which 
his mother had sent him from the home of his childhood, yet fiery in the field as an 
ancient crusader,—doing the work of general and soldier with desperate valour, 
and against any numbers—cheerful and steadfast under all reverses, witty and 
jocund in social intercourse, animating with his unceasing spirits the graver and 
more foreboding soul of his brother ; he was the man to whom the eyes of all the 
most ardent of the Netherland Reformers were turned at this early epoch, the 
trusty staff on which the great Prince of Orange was to lean till it was broken. As 
gay as Brederode, he was unstained by his vices, and exercised a boundless 
influence over that reckless personage, who often protested that he would ‘die a 
poor soldier at his feet.’ The career of Louis was destined to be short, if reckoned 
by years, but if by events, it was to attain to an almost patriarchal length. At the 
age of nineteen he had taken part in the battle of St. Quentin, and when once the 
war of freedom opened, his sword was never to be sheathed. His days were filled 
with life, and when he fell into his bloody but unknown grave, he was to leave a 
name as distinguished for heroic valour and untiring energy, as for spotless 
integrity. He was small of stature, but well formed, athletic in all knightly 
exercises, with agreeable features, a dark laughing eye, close-clipped brown hair, 
and a profuse beard.’—(Vol. i. p. 496.) 


In Mr. Motley we have another name added to those of our trans- 
Atlantic cousins, who have written histories that must live. 

History of Richard Cromwell and Restoration of Charles II. By 
M. Guizor. ‘Translated by ANnprEw R. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Bentley.—These volumes give completeness to M. Guizot’s History of 
the English Revolution. But this is not the chief value of the present 
work. This consists in its presenting a narrative of the brief interval 
between the death of Cromwell and the Restoration, tested by the 
active correspondence relating to that interval between Bordeaux, the 
French ambassador in this country, and Cardinal Mazarin and M. de 
Brienne, in Paris. These ‘letters’ are not merely referred to, or 
cited, they are given entire, as addenda and proofs at the close of 
the histovy proper; and nearly half the work consists of them. The 
experience of M. Guizot, as a historical critic, has made him fully 
sensible to the value of this kind of evidence. The following extract 
from the preface deserves the attention of the student of history. 


Sources or History. 


‘When an author has carefully studied a great historical drama, in the national 
annals and archives, there still remains one important witness for him to examine 
—the public who look on, without taking part in the action. This public consists 
of those governments and peoples which are at once foreigners and neighbours,— 
curious spectators, though with no passionate or all-absorbing interest in the events 
which are occurring near to them, but not among them: too closely connected with 
the actors to be indifferent to the performance, and yet sufficiently separated for 
them to be able to observe it with freedom and impartiality of mind. It is chiefly 
in the correspondence of diplomatic agents that this evidence is to be found ; it was 
their special mission to watch closely, and to obtain accurate information: they 
wrote without fear or restraint, all that they had seen, learned, and thought. Their 
narratives furnish the indispensable complement, and the best check, to national 
documents. In regard to all that has oceurred in Europe during the last three cen- 
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turies, no history can be definitive unless it has been subjected to this test, and has 
borrowed from this source.’ 


These observations are weighty, and substantially just. But it 
must not be supposed that diplomatic agents are infallible, either as 
to their sources of information or their impressions. The fact that 
they are expected to report, almost from day to day, the rumours and 
talk which they find to be afloat about them,—to say nothing of their 
personal bias, and their natural disposition to be the medium of infor- 
mation which it will be pleasant to receive—renders it necessary that 
even their testimony should in its turn be tested. Great, however, 
is the value of such witnesses. The probability is strong on the side 
of the general truthfulness of their reports. The reader will see from 
what we have said wherein consists the advantage of M. Guizot over 
his predecessors in this field. We should add, that the ‘letters’ are 
all translated. 

Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. Edited 
by the Right Hon. Lord Joun Russerz, M.P. Vols. VII. and VIII. 
Longman.—In these volumes Lord John Russell brings his editorial 
labours on Moore’s papers to a close. Volume 7 and part of 
volume 8 are occupied with the remainder of the Journal, extend- 
ing from 1833 to 1847. Then follows a further series of Letters, 
spread over the interval from 1801 to his death; and an elegantly 
written ‘postscript’ from the editor. Both the Journal and the 
Letters must be read to know what they are about, for they touch on 
a multitude of persons and topics. Moore, it seems, received not less 
than 20,000/. for his various writings. But the instalments of this 
amount did no more than meet his yearly expenditure. In his latter 
years his pension of 300/. a year was a great comfort to him; and the 
30007. paid by the publishers for these J/emoirs have sufficed to pro- 
vide for his widow. Much praise is due to Lord John Russell in 
consenting to undertake the service he has performed. The following 
extract is from his lordship’s postscript :— 


Signs oF Morat Procress. 

‘It would not be worth while to notice in detail the critical assaults on the 
character of Moore. That character stands portrayed in his own letters, and in 
his own diary: I have transferred the impression to printed volumes, and have 
placed on record in his own words, his defects as well as his good qualities. I have 
not pretended to be his biographer, but have left the world to form their own 
judgment without extenuation, not from want of regard to my friend, but from 
greater regard to truth. Those biographers who exalt every merit of their hero, 
and defend all his actions, either deceive themselves or wish to impose upon the 
world. That which is instructive in itself, is the study of men as they were, 
whether heroes or statesmen or poets, when they have been swept away by the 
storm, or have fallen in natural decay and are scattered 


* Oa va la feuille de rose, 
Et la feuille de laurier.’ 


‘It is a pleasant thing to reflect that the men of our age and our nation, whose 
characters have been unfolded to the world by their letters and their lives, have 
been proved generally to be men of honest hearts and pure intentions. A century 
has made a great change for the better. 

‘If we compare Wellington to Marlborough, Romilly and Horner to Bolingbroke 
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and Pulteney, Southey and Moore io Pope and Swift, we shall find that the 
standard of moral worth, though still far too low, has been vastly raised in the 
period which has elapsed since the commencement of the eighteenth century.’ 

In conclusion, his lordship adverts to the fondness for society which 
is so observable in Moore, and touches on a graver subject so as to 
give us an impression of the latter days of the departed’ poet which we 
are quite willing to cherish. 


Retrospect—Moore’s Last Days. 
©The breakfasts with Rogers, the dinners at Hojland House, the evenings where 
beautiful women and grave judges listened in rapture to his song, have passed 
away. The days when a canto of Childe Harold, the Excursion of Wordsworth, the 
Curse of Kehama of Southey, and the Lalla Rookh of Moore burst in rapid suc- 
cession upon the world, are gone. But the world will not forget that brilliant 


period ; and while poetry has charms for mankind, the Melodies of Moore will 
survive. 


‘His last days were peaceful and happy; his domestic sorrow, his literary 
triumphs, seem to have faded away alike into a calm repose. He retained to his 
last moments pious submission to God,* and a grateful sense of the kindness of her 
whose tender office it was to watch over his decline.’ 

Eastern Hospitals and English Nurses; a Narrative of Twelve 
Months’ Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. By 
A Lady Volunteer. 2 vols. feap. Hurst and Co.—In one respect the 
late war has its place apart from every other in history. Never were 
the details of a great conflict made to be so familiar to millions of 
people who were not eye-witnesses of them. The historian who may 
be disposed to give completeness to his pictures of this memorable 
struggle will have no lack of material for his purpose. The ‘ volunteer 
lady’ who here makes record of her experiences as an attendant on 
the sick and wounded, will enable him to depict the hospital scenes 
which should form an instructive chapter in his narrative. It will be 
his duty to mark how humanity was sacrificed to routine, the letter 
put into the place of the spirit; and how rules wholly unsuited to 
such a posture of affairs were enforced at all costs. It will behove 
him to show from such sources what a‘ ministering angel’ woman 
may become in such scenes, and at the same time to caution the 
humane against supposing that all who may suddenly put their hand 
to such a work will be found to possess the acquired, and still less the 
moral and religious qualifications necessary to a right performance of 
it. The perseverance evinced by the great majority of the females 
employed in the hospitals of Koulali and Scutari, especially in the 
case of the more educated and religious, rose to the most beautiful 
form of heroism. Those who wish to see what happened in this 
department in connexion with the late deadly strife will find in 
the ‘volunteer lady’ a friend who will perhaps introduce them to 
quite enough of such scenes. We feel we must cite the following 
passage :— 

Tue British SOLDIERS IN THE Hospirat, 
‘ People have often spoken of the patience, courage, and endurance of the sick in 


* Mrs. Moore, as I have before mentioned, has recorded in her memory his 
earnest exhortation—‘ Lean upon God, Bessy ; lean upon God!’ 
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English hospitals, but such have only pain to endure, and doctors are busy to alle- 
viate that, and careful to give them all necessary comforts. It was in the Eastern 
hospitals that the true heroism of patient courage was pre-eminently displayed. We 
have attended many hundreds of the sick of the British army suffering under every 
form of disease—the weary wasting of the low typhus fever or dysentery, or the 
agony of frostbite—and they were surrounded by every accumulation of misery. 
For the fevered lips there was no cooling drink; for the sinking frame no 
strengthening food; for the sore limbs no soft pillows; for many no watchful 
hands to help; but never did we hear a murmur pass those lips. We have seen 
the brave and strong man laid low ; have seen him watch death coming, and meet 
it calmly, for he died in doing his duty. Oh, that they who speak harshly of the 
British soldier had been with those whose privilege it was to nurse him—had wit- 
nessed that wonderful spectacle of the woe of the winter of 1854 and 1855—had 
seen the obedience to orders, the respectful gratitude, the noble qualities there dis- 
played.’—(Vol. i. p. 95.) 


A. Portion of the Journal kept by Thomas Raikes, Esq., from 1831 
to 1847. 2 vols. Longman.—The author of this Journal was the 
eldest son of Mr. Thomas Raikes, a respectable merchant in London, 
descended from an ancient family in Yorkshire. His son was educated 
at Eton. In his nineteenth year he was sent abroad with a private 
tutor. He visited most of the German Courts, and acquired a fami- 
liarity with modern languages. In 1831 he visited St. Petersburg, 
and published a work intitled Letters from St. Petersburg; and he 
was subsequently the author of a work intitled Paris since 1830. 
From the time when this Journal commences, in 1832, to its close the 
year before his death in 1847, he was resident in Paris, but in constant 
communication with parties in England. Political society and fashion- 
able society, especially the latter, were the worlds in which he lived ; 
and it was his manner to make note of things he saw or heard or 
thought from day to day. These two volumes relate to occurrences 
between 1832 and 1836 inclusive. The editing is very briefly done ; 
and we are not told what is to follow in relation to the next ten 
years. Mr. Raikes was a Conservative, and his political ideas and 
feelings are tinged accordingly. He is shocked that Mr. Gully, the 
ex-pugilist, who became member for Pontefract, should have been 
allowed to make his appearance at a queen’s levee; and chuckles over 
Sir Francis Burdett, who, having ridden the popular horse until it 
began to go too fast, cried stop, but cried in vain. These volumes, 
however, are not without their interest. Those who remember the 
political excitements of twenty and five-and-twenty years since will 
have many an old memory revived in reading them; and those who 
have not spent their days in fashionable clubs, and dinner parties, and 
evening parties, &e. &c., as Mr. Raikes did, may see what kind of life it 
is which people lead in such associations. The picture, too, is double— 
it relates to Paris quite as much as to London. Among the best 
sketches of character is one of the well-known Beau Brummell. When 
this man’s fortune began to wane, he betook himself to gaming in the 
hope of repairing it. On this Mr. Raikes gives us the following 
story :— 
Beau BRuMMELL was Fairs. 
‘The first effort of the beau was unsuccessful, and as he was not then addicted 
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to games of chance, his depression was very great. It was five o'clock on a fine 
summer’s morning, when he was walking home with me through Berkeley-street, 
and was bitterly lamenting his misfortune; he suddenly stopped on seeing some- 
thing glittering in the kennel ; he stooped down and picked up a crooked sixpence. 
His countenance immediately brightened. This, said he, is the harbinger of good 
luck. He took it home, and before he went to bed, drilled a hole in it, and fastened 
it to his watch chain.’—(Vol. ii. pp. 209, 210.) 

So can some men be believers in dreams and omens, lucky and 
unlucky, who never rise to faith in God or a devil. 

The Chinese and their Rebellions. By Tuomas Tartor MEaDows, 
Chinese Interpreter in her Majesty’s Civil Service. 8vo. Smith, 
Elder, and Co.—Here is a volume of more than six hundred closely- 
printed pages, by a highly competent authority, on a subject not easy 
to be understood. Mr. Meadows proposes to review the Chinese people 
and their rebellions in connexion with their natural philosophy, ethics, 
legislation, and administration. Such of our readers as wish to know 
what the Chinese people really are, what the Manchoo dynasty, now 
menaced with destruction, really is, and what the rebels are who have 
risen up against that dynasty, may obtain information on all these 
topics in the pages of Mr. Meadows. Our author also states his 
opinion as to the best course to be pursued by the European states, 
and by the Americans, towards China in her present disturbed and 
transition state. He would have England, France, and America to be 
agreed in a non-interference policy, and in a policy to prevent Russia 
from interfering. The volume concludes with an essay on civilization, 
espéecially in relation to the East as compared with the West, in which 
there is a good deal of novel thought of a cosmopolitan complexion 
well worth consideration. 

Syria and the Syrians. By Grecory M. Worrazer. 2 vols. fep.— 
Mr. Wortabet’s claim to be heard about ‘Syria and the Syrians’ is, 
that he is a native of that country; that he well knows both the land 
and the people; that he can not only furnish large and reliable infor- 
mation concerning both, but that he has many things which he wishes 
to say to Englishmen in the hope of awakening their slumbering 
sympathies for a people whom it is their duty as Christians to 
endeavour to elevate, and their interest as a nation having a large 
empire in India to contend for, to protect and support. The work has 
been published in too much haste, and the author makes no pretension 
to literary skill; but the two volumes are full of adventure tending 
more or less to show the condition of the people of Syria, physically, 
morally, and politically. 

The History and Antiquities of St. David’s. By Witt1aM Basin 
Joxes, M.A., Fellow of University College; and by Epwarp 
Aveustus Freeman, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
4to. J. H. and J. Parker—This is a book which reminds us 
of bygone days—the days of folios and quartos ; and it is fitting that 
the last traces of this more stately form of publication should be found 
in works treating of antiquities. The work is very properly dedicated 
to the eminent scholar who now fills the See of St. David’s. Messrs. 
Jones and Freeman appear to have made good use of all available 
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material relating to the history and antiquities of the See dedicated to 
the national saint of the Principality. Nor have they so done without 
cause. The information on the subject hitherto accessible has been 
singularly meagre and unsatisfactory. To attempt to criticise such a 
work in this place would be absurd. Its substance has been derived in 
part from printed documents, but in great part from manuscripts. It 
consists of seven chapters, which treat of the natural features of the 
district, and of its primeval antiquities ; then follow an account of the 
architecture and archeology of the cathedral, together with a history 
of the edifice and of the See. The work is illustrated with engravings 
and ground-plans, and should have its place in every library supposed 
to make any approach towards completeness in this department of 
literature. There is much in the work that should be jnteresting to 
the general reader as bearing on the comparative history of England 
and Wales both before the Conquest and subsequently. If our Welsh 
neighbours are abundant in their feeling of nationality, and in their 
credulity in that direction, it must be confessed that we English are 
in a strange state of ignorance concerning the past of this people, and 
we may almost say concerning their present. If we should attempt 
some day to deal a little with Welsh history in the pages of this 
journal,. we shall not fail to look for assistance from the pages of 
Messrs. Jones and Freeman. 

Perversion ; or, the Causes and Consequences of Infidelity. A Tale 
Sor the Times. 3 vols. Smith, Elder, & Co.—It is long, very long, 
since we have read a narrative of more power than is presented in 
this Zale for the Times, and the truly religious purpose of the author 
is as manifest and as thorough as his genius. His theory is, that 
while the causes of infidelity are different in different characters, its 
consequences are nearly the same in all. In the deliberately wicked 
it originates in a depraved will, eager to cast off moral restraints. In 
better natures, it is occasioned, sometimes by the inconsistency, extra- 
vagance, and hypocrisy of those who call themselves Christians ; 
sometimes by the doubts of a sceptical understanding, and the diffi- 
culties inherent in the substance of the documents of the Christian 
Revelation. But however originated, the consequences which result 
from it are moral deterioration and the loss of happiness. Of these 
views the story is an illustration—and a bold story it is. Armstrong 
and his coadjutors represent the class of men who distil their poison 
on the public mind through the periodical press, and with whom infi- 
delity is simply the form natural to their conceit, their ill-temper, and 
their depraved passions. One of the channels through which Arm- 
strong, subsequently called Archer, acquires a great secret reputation 
is, as the writer of telling articles in a ‘ Leading Journal,’ called the 
‘Vane.’ Even Printing-house-square, it seems, has no terrors for 
the author of this manly unmasking of the fraudulent. Nor does he 
spare any of the parties whose follies or errors naturally tend to 
dispose men to look with prejudice on the claims of Christianity. 
Schools and colleges, High Church and Low Church, Anglicans and 
Evangelicals, all are shown to be beset with glaring faults of this com- 
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plexion. Some good people indeed are found in all these connexions, 
but the conviction of the writer manifestly is, that the parties who 
need to be especially exposed, are the vicious race who are infidels 
clearly because they are vicious ; together with the ostentatious and 
hollow professors of Christianity, found more or less everywhere, who, 
while often lamenting the infidelity of the times, are not a little con- 
cerned in giving it existence. The pictures of life which the tale 
presents are widely varied, and are struck off at times with something 
of the strength of caricature, but only in‘such degree as to insure that 
the reader shall not fail to seize the substance of the truth intended. 
The tale deepens in interest and in seriousness from stage to stage, 
and the impression which the writer designs to convey can hardly fail 
to have been received before the close is reached. 

Armstrong has a season in which he finds his advantage in affecting 
a belief in the Mormon imposture: but the following are the terms in 
which this knave discourses with a brother knave of the same fra- 
ternity touching this doctrine of reserve, which has been, it is said, 
so adroitly acted upon by the author of Sartor Resartus :— 


THE CARLYLE AND Mormon Doctrine OF ‘ RESERVE.’ 

‘I need not tell you,’ said Lynam, ‘who have read my writings, that the 
governing members of our church no more believe in the existence of a God than 
Comte does.’ 

‘Yet I am glad to see,’ said Armstrong, ‘that you have the wisdom to adhere 
to common names, and not startle people by too abruptly proclaiming the naked 
truth. Where is the use of discarding the name of God as Comte does? How 
much better to say that ‘ God is everything, and everything is God,’ which comes 
to exactly the same thing, and yet does not shock the prejudices of those who are 
slaves to a name.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Lynam, ‘we have learnt our tactics there from some of the European 
philosophers, and especially from the great Teufelsdréchk whom you just now 
quoted. Observe how skilfully he prepared the English mind to listen to his panthe- 
istic doctrines, by gradually insinuating them under the phrases of customary 
Christianity. See how he crept on from the guarded statements of his earlicr essays 
to the open avowals contained in his later works of a creed diametrically opposed, 
both in morality and religion, to that of Christianity. And even yet there are many 
good simple souls who read his Apotheosis of Oliver, and think that he is an ortho- 
dox Puritan.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Armstrong, ‘he certainly conducted the siege with great adroitness, 
not attempting to storm the citadel, but sapping it by indirect approaches, and 
availing himself of all practicable approaches by the method of zig-zag. Then there 
is another capital expedient of his which we ought to imitate. I mean his adopting 
the language of all successful creeds as his own, and showing by his eulogiums, that 
if he does not believe them, at all events he believes the truth that is in them.’ 

‘Well,’ said Lynam, ‘I think we have even improved upon him in one respect. 
For how cleverly we conciliated all our converts at first, by professing to adopt the 
Christian Scriptures, and only to add a few more miracles and so forth. But then, 
you know, when they have admitted that we possess prophetical inspiration, we 
apply it to amend the Bible: and we have got an amended edition of the whole of 
it, which cuts out half the old book, and adds half as much again to it. This was 
prepared by me and one or two others, and we got Joe Smith to sanction it. But, 
of course, we couldn’t venture to publish it all just yet.’—(Vol. i. pp. 251—254.) 


Master Lynam and Master Armstrong are true witnesses in this 
matter. Wonderful has been the talk of our Chelsea prophet about 
honesty, bravery, hatred of shams, and his scorn of a philosophy 
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caring for profit and loss, and the like. But we know of no assailant 
of Christianity, from the beginning to this day, whose attack upon it 
has been more marked by qualities the reverse of all these pretensions. 
Even yet, however, some of our ‘simple souls,’ as Master Lynam 
hath it, are flattering themselves that they see something like an 
orthodox Puritan in the slgrewd Pantheist. It is to us not a little 
refreshing to be able to trace the signs of no ordinary fearlessness and 
honesty in almost every page of the volumes before us, and all without 
the slightest utterance of any cant about such virtues. The work is 
said to be by the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, whose articles in the 
Edinburgh Review some time since were of a sort to remind us of the 
better days of that journal. It is in his power to do good service in 
this direction. We have spoken of this work only in general terms, 
for we wish to excite, rather than to satisfy the curiosity of our readers. 
We want them to read the book. It is not a perfect book of its 
kind, but it is a book of right purpose and of great power. 

Modern Society in Rome. By J. Ricuarp Beste, Esq. 3 vols. 
Hurst and Co.—Mr. Beste has aimed to produce a book which shall 
have the attraction of a novel, and yet be true to history. This is 
not an easy thing to do, especially with a history so recent as that of 
Rome within the last ten years. On such a topic, truth and fiction 
are to the author as two masters, and every thoughtful person in read- 
ing him must feel that in attempting to serve both he has attempted 
the impossible. A narrative which should have given the history as 
history, and have left pictures believed to be in keeping with reality, 
but drawn from the imagination, to be taken as pictures so derived, 
would have allowed the fields of imagination and fact to remain 
distinct, and each might have furnished pleasure of its own order. As 
it is, the two are confounded, and as neither is distinguished, neither 
produces its just impressions. The image of the time, however, is 
upon the whole faithfully and cleverly given, and there are readers 
who will become familiar with it through this medium, who are not 
likely to get much knowledge of it through any other. 

Beyminster. By the Author of ‘Lena, &. 3 vols. Smith, 
Elder, and Co.—This is a different book from the preceding. It aims 
at less, but it accomplishes more. It is not concerned with heroes, or 
with great people. Its characters are from the everyday life with 
which we are most of us familiar: there is keeping and nature in the 
delineation of them ; the lessons suggested are admirable, and there is 
a quiet power pervading the whole story which reminds of English 
fiction as it has come from the hands of some of our best authors. 

Alfieri; his Life, Adventures, and Works. By C. Mircur.n 
CuarLes. Reading for Travellers. Chapman and Hall—Mr. Charles 
does not make his first appearance before the public in this ‘Sketch.’ 
In each of his successive works he has given signs of growth—of a 
richer culture and a riper taste. There are many passages in this 
narrative of no ordinary vigour, both in criticism and in description. 
It is evident that he enjoys his work, and that secret will fit him for 
doing it better and better. 
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The Daisy Chain. J. W. Parker and Son.—Anything new by the 
authoress of Heartsease must attract attention: two things at least we 
are sure of from that quarter; good English and good morals, neither 
of them too common in our modern story books. This work is precisely 
what its title indicates, ‘a family chronicle ;’ a minutely detailed, and 
highly finished picture of one of our deat English homes, with its 
loves and losses, trials and triumphs. Here our authoress is in her 
element, depicting home scenes, and home ease and freedom: she 
evidently delights in the little social kingdom she creates. This lady 
is alone in the beauty with which she delineates children’s characters : 
they grow up under her hand as the young plants; such dear children, 
full of life and frolic; such manly, true-hearted youths; such simple, 
earnest, loveable English maidens. Not, be it observed, little machines 
—little prodigies of wisdom and knowledge; but real flesh and blood, 
treading their paths in life with stumbles and falls like the rest of us, 
and none the less winning for that. 

But then, if people would only learre when to leave off! The book 
is so thick, that if Miss Young’s little minnows did not talk in the 
pretty minnow-like way they do, the lengthiness would lead to 
exhaustion. As it is, we merely enter a protest against such on and 
on conversation for the future. 

This family chronicle, however, is a very natural business. Its 
sorrow comes so suddenly in the very midst of life and joy; its joy 
so unlooked-for in the depth of sorrow; and seldom either the one 
or other in pure light or unmitigated darkness, but each shading 
into, and neutralizing the other into that soft grey tint which is 
neither joy nor sorrow, and which in this story, as in our poor human 
life, predominates. To the thoughtful youths and gentle maidens of 
Britain we commend this Daisy Chain, in which they will find their 
own trials of mind and heart, and many a new and simple pleasure. 
Scarcely can it fail of profit and interest to any one with time to 
read it. 


French Literature.—A fourth edition of M. Henri Martin’s History 
of France is now in progress, bearing witness to the deserved and 
growing popularity of the work. The first four volumes have ap- 
peared, with important modifications, embodying the results of the 
latest research into the early periods of French history. M. de Ma- 
larce has published the first volume of a History of the Institutions 
Established in France to Improve the Condition of the Labouring 
Classes. When this work shall be complete, it will furnish us with 
an accurate estimate of all that French legislation or French philan- 
thropy has accomplished of late years for the institution of schools, 
asylums, baths, wash-houses, libraries, savings-banks, benefit societies, 
and other appliances wherewithal to ameliorate the condition of the 
masses. Scholars, learned in the languages of China and Japan, have 
disclosed to us the long-hoarded secrets of oriental manufacture, what- 
ever may be the worth of those mysteries, in a work entitled, History 
and Manufacture of Chinese Porcelain, translated from the |Chinese 
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by M. Stanislaus Julien, Member of the Institute; with notes and 
addenda by M. Alphonse Salvétat ; and a Treatise on the Porcelain of 
Japan, translated from the Japanese, by Dr. J. Hoffmann. Such a 
work must be as complete as could be wished, for M. Salvétat is the 
chemist appointed by Government at the great Sévres manufactory, 
and elucidates, by his practical knowledge, the labours of his erudite 
associates. The history, antiquities, and present condition of two of 
the most interesting islands in the Archipelago have been illustrated, 
with much skill and pains, by M. V. Guérin, in his Description of the 
Islands of Patmos and Samos. M. Eugéne Maron has given us a 
volume on the Literary History of the French Revolution. Such a 
work cannot fail to contain much that is of interest, but at the same 
time it is obvious that the Revolution itself was anything but literary, 
in the trve sense. It was a time of action, not of letters. The revo- 
lutionary literature preceded, and contributed to, the Revolution itself. 
When the thoughts of Voltaire, of Rousseau, and of the Encyclopedists 
were put in action, the proper literature of the Revolution had done 
its work. The works produced during the crisis itself were little more 
than the echo of those ideas by which that crisis was brought about. 
The third volume of a Selection of the most Interesting and Instruc- 
tive Voyages and Travels, from the Fifth Century B.C. to the Nine- 
teenth (by Ed. Charton), brings us to the great names of Columbus 
and Gama, Cortez and Magellan. A boyard of high distinction in the 
Danubian Provinces is said to be the author of an interesting book on 
the Conventual Life of the Greek Church, purporting to be written 
by a certain Countess Dora D’Istria. The collection of the Fragments 
of the Greek Comic Poets, by the late M. F. H. Bothe, is a valuable 
addition to the Bibliotheque Gréco-Latine of the Brothers Didot. The 
History of the Revolution in the Netherlands under Philip I1., by 
M. Théodore Juste (second volume), gives laudable proof that the Bel- 
gians are not disposed to leave their own history entirely in the hands 
of the foreigner. Zhe Bird, by M. Michelet, shows us how the histo- 
rian, leaving behind him the dust of the Parisian archives, has been 
indulging all the poetry of his nature among the woods and fields. 
That indefatigable scholar, Léon Renier, deputed by the Government 
to examine the classic remains in Algeria, has completed the first 
volume of his Roman Inscriptions of Algeria. The story and the 
manners of the inhabitants of the Danubian and Roumanic provinces 
are portrayed by the well-known pens of Chopin and Ubicini, in the 
Univers Pittoresque of MM. Didot, M. Champollion-Figeac has 
edited for the Society for French History the Memoirs of Matthieu 
Molé, the eminent jurist, who was procureur-général to the French 
Parliament, and Keeper of the Seals, in the seventeenth century. 
M. Eugéne Jouve has published the second part of his Travels in the 
Track of the Allied Armies, containing his observations in the Danu- 
bian Provinces and the Crimea. Those who are interested in the 
religion of China will be glad to hear that the Li-ki, or Ritual, one of 
the five canonical books of China, has been translated by J. M. 
Callery. Professor Gaullier has published a volume which obtained 
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the prize of the Institute of Geneva, entitled Studies in the Literary 
History of French Switzerland, especially during the second half of 
the Eighteenth Century. The book contains able notices of Montes- 
quieu and Rousseau, Madame de Charriére, Madame de Staél, Ben- 
jamin Constant, and others whose names invest with so much literary 
interest that little territory between the Jura and the Alps. In the 
Memoirs of Madame de la Guette—that heroine of the days of the 
Fronde, so adventurous and so virtuous—that rustic Diana—that 
man-at-arms in petticoats, may be read a life more strange than 
fiction in its romantic reality. A careful prefatory notice by M. 
Moreau gives value to this edition, and is necessary, in truth, lest 
suspicious readers should fear that some French Defoe must have 
abused, with consummate skill, the curiosity and the credulity of 
several generations. In his Essays on the Revival of Letters, M. D. 
Nisard selects Erasmus, Thomas More, and Melancthon, as the repre- 
sentative men of the Renaissance. M. Regnier furnishes a welcome 
contribution to the science of comparative grammar in his Treatise on 
the Formation of Greek Words, with a Comparative View of the Prin- 
ciples of Derivation and Composition, in Sanscrit, Latin, and in the 
Germanic idioms. M. de Remusat, in his England in the Eighteenth 
Century, sketches, with his accustomed skill, the portraits of Boling- 
broke, Horace Walpole, Junius, Burke, and Fox. The Abbé Bour- 
gade, a missionary in Northern Africa, has addressed himself to show 
the superiority of the New Testament to the Koran, in a work intitled 
Carthaginian Nights; the Key to the Koran; the Way from the 
Koran to the Gospel. M. Caro, Professor of Philosophy at Douai, 
argues against materialist and spiritualist scepticism in his Ethical 
Essays on the Present Time. 


ART. 


WE have now arrived at the season when all the principal Exhibitions 
are elaiming notice ; our space, therefore, will only afford us room for 
a few remarks on some three or four of these, and chiefly on that at 
the Royal Academy. 

The New Society of Painters in Water Colours, with Corbould and 
Warren as figure painters, and its numerous excellent landscape 
painters, is well deserving a visit ; but the ‘ Old Society’ bears away 
the palm this year with its admirable pictures by Hunt and Topham, 
but especially Mr. Gilbert’s ‘ Inspection of the Wounded Coldstream 
Guards,’ and Mr. Lewis’ finely-exeeuted, though to us most unpleas- 
ingly suggestive picture, ‘An Englishman’s Encampment,’ where 
ancient simplicity and nineteenth-century civilization, the newspaper 
and the Bible, are brought into such startling contrast ; ‘ Mount Sinai, 
and a Foreground of Dead Game,’ as Mr. Ruskin has so characteris- 
tically named it. There is little worthy of notice in the French 
Exhibition. Rosa Bonheur’s picture of cattle, though fine, falls far below 
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the ‘ Horse-Fair ;’ but M. Brien’s simple scenes of mountain life in the 
Vosges, especially ‘ The Burial,’ and Edouard Pierre’s series of cottage 
studies, deserve high approval. 

The Exhibition at the Royal Academy this year has received the 
general approval of critics the most diverse ; and amusing it is to find 
one class commending it for having ‘outgrown pre-Raphaelitism,’ 
while the other attributes all its merits to that very school. Certain, 
however, is it, that to the habits of accurate drawing and minute 
finish, but more especially to the preference of truth to beauty always 
inculeated by pre-Raphaelitism, much of the merit observable in the 
present Exhibition must be attributed. In a collection of more than 
twelve hundred pictures, a large proportion of worthless work may be 
expected ; and thus, as usual, we have many square yards of canvas 
devoted to commonplace-looking gentlemen in black or red, and 
ladies in marvellous gauze and satin, looking lovely with all their 
might. But there are many widely different views of far-off lands, 
startling us by their strange colouring and pleasant ‘bits’ of home 
scenery, quiet waysides, rich woodlands, and scenes of the past brought 
freshly before us. There are but few historical pictures this year. 
Mr. Elmore’s ‘ Emperor Charles V. at Yuste’ (175) is a good picture 
as to the carefully-studied details, and the figure of the aged Charles ; 
but the richness of Spanish vegetation and the glow of a Spanish 
sunshine are wholly wanting. Better is Mr. Ward’s ‘ Last Parting of 
Marie Antoinette and her Son’ (75), although a ‘ representative of the 
old school.’ There is much sweetness in the expression of mother and 
child; and the various gradations of revolutionary feeling, the insolent 
bourgeoise, so pompously holding the order, the eager but pitying 
Girondist, as we could fancy him, and that incarnation of bloodshed, 
the man in red behind, are powerfully brought out. There are few 
scriptural subjects worth noticing save the simple but earnest picture 
by H. le Jeune (645), ‘Mary Magdalene at the Sepulchre.’ Here is 
no attitudinizing, no startling effects of light and shadow, but Mary 
sadly and earnestly gazes into the forsaken sepulchre, unconscious 
that ‘the Master’ is standing close behind. One of the most attrac- 
tive pictures, however, and deservedly so, is ‘Christmas Day in St. 
Peter’s at Rome’ (10), by Roberts. Most skilfully are the noble pro- 
portions and immense height of the dome given ; and the glancing sun- 
light and the vast multitude below, crowding the whole area and 
filling the farthest corners, and the soldiers, and priests, and acolytes, 
the banners and tapers, all the pomp of the long procession, how 
admirably are they painted. And then, just beneath that noble dome, 
the Holy Father, high above the crowd, lifting his hands in benedie- 
tion! A most suggestive picture this. Look at the squatting figure 
all white and gold, with the strange high cap so like that of a Hindoo 
idol; those huge staves, too, and Oriental-looking fans, reverently 
borne before him as he passes through that prostrate crowd—what is 
it after all but the barbaric pomp of some heathen procession? Truly 
this noble picture is worth a whole library of anti-Popish tracts. With 
a far different feeling we contemplate Mr. Philip’s beautifully-executed 
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‘Prayer of Faith’ (295) ; the fine expression of the poor mother whose 
sick boy lies in fevered sleep on her lap, so contrasted with the mere 
outward service of the kneeling beauties beside her; the agonized 
quiver of the mute lips, the intense gaze of that upturned eye—who 
shall say it is not the true prayer of faith, though ignorantly offered? 
There is much feeling in Mr. Ward’s other picture, ‘ Byron’s Early 
Love’ (587), the bright glow of the dancing-room, with Mary Cha- 
worth, flower-crowned and joyous, and that dark figure on the moonlit 
terrace, watching, ghostlike, outside. This is an incident fit for the 
painter, for it can tell its story; but a picture of Newton in his garden 
meditating on the falling apple (230), even although ‘Diamond’ duly 
takes his place, cannot tell its story, for we have merely a gentleman 
in the dress of Charles II.’s time, sitting under a very ugly apple- 
tree, with a dog beside him; but whether it is Newton discovering 
the solar system, or a country squire meditating on the coming cider 
season, we must turn to the catalogue to find. 

A fine painting by Stanfield, ‘The Abandoned’ (94), has worthily 
attracted much notice. A wild sea, ‘quite Turnerian in the mystery 
of the farther waves,’ wild lowering clouds, and the lone vessel, no 
longer ‘ walking the waters like a thing of life,’ but with broken 
masts, cleft bulwarks, and torn rigging, lying a desolate hulk on the 
wide waste ;—there is poetry deep and true here. And here is another 
‘ Abandoned,’ (Wallis, 352), but far more sorrowful. The pale dawn, 
heavy with London fog, looking in through the dirty casement on 
‘that marvellous boy who perished in his prime,’ as he lies on the 
low bed, his satin coat on the chair beside, and the poison-phial 
dropping from his hand. Nothing interferes with the solemn pur- 
pose of this fine picture; every detail adds pathos: the candle just 
gone out, and the chest with the torn papers,—thbat suicide of his 
fame, more bitter to poor Chatterton than his own. And here is a 
third picture (898, W. H. Hunt,) which might bear the same title,— 
far more touching, far more suggestive than whole galleries of ‘ Scrip- 
ture subjects’ painted to order. And yet it is only a dying goat, 
sinking overpowered with thirst and weariness on the salt sands. But 
it is a wonderful picture! enchaining the attention in spite of the 
strange colouring—strange, but correct—of the red mountains, and 
the yellow, pitiless sky of the distant landscape, and compelling sym- 
pathy with that mute appeal, speaking so powerfully in the filmy eye 
of the dying ‘sin-offering.’ Much scofting, as may be supposed, has 
been bestowed on this picture; but many a Christian heart has blest 
the gifted painter for the deep suggestiveness of his ‘Scape-goat.’ 
There are several other paintings which we should have noticed, but 
our space forbids. Mr. Millais’ ‘Autumn Leaves’ (448) is very 
beautiful, from the wonderful effect of the clear twilight and the 
rising mist. He might, however, have made the girls handsome. 
His little picture, ‘The Child of the Regiment,’ we are ungrateful 
enough to say we much prefer to his ‘ Peace Concluded’ (200). But 
how simply and how feelingly is this subject treated in Paton’s 
‘Home’ (35). Sir Edwin Landseer’s ‘Saved,’ and that sad picture— 
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the fawns licking the wounds of the dying stag, have all his usual 
excellence. Mr. Horsley’s ‘ Novice,’ and Mrs. Ward’s ‘ May Queen,’ 
deserve notice, and Mr. Dobson’s ‘ Job,’ but especially his ‘ Children 
in the Market-place,’ for its suggestive symbolism. The landscapes 
of Redgrave and A. Hunt, the sea subjects of Lee, Miss Mutric’s 
flowers, too, all deserve a word of approval,—but we must conclude. 

Modern Painters. Vol. 1V., part V. (of Mountain Beauty.) By J. 
Ruskin, M.A. The very interesting volume before us enters upon 
the examination of ‘those peculiarities of system in which Turner 
‘either stood alone, even in the modern school, or was a distinguished 
‘representative of modern, as opposed to ancient practice.’ Devoting 
the first five chapters to these peculiarities, after a most noble one 
‘on the firmament’—such as only Mr. Ruskin could write,—the 
author proceeds to treat at length, and with much freshness of thought, 
mountain scenery, discussing the principles involved in the pleasure 
we derive from it, and copiously illustrating them by a series of beau- 
tiful engravings. A work like this can, of course, merely be referred 
to here; but in our next number we hope to bring this—the most in- 
teresting portion of Modern Painters that has yet appeared, before 
our readers. 


SCIENCE, 


The Lunar Controversy.—Mr. Jelinger Symons has had the honour 
of originating what he calls a ‘huge debate’ on the subject of the 
moon’s movement. The question he has thrown into the chancery of 
public discussion was supposed to be as firmly settled as any tenet in 
astronomy could possibly be. That the moon rotates on her axis in 
the same interval that she employs in accomplishing a single revo- 
lution round the earth, was generally admitted until Mr. Symons 
denounced this dogma in the columns of the Times. The fight 
which has ensued has been charming in the extreme. Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Schools has had to attack the most honoured astrono- 
mical names. Laplace is wrong; Professor Woodhouse is wrong; 
Professor Nicol is wrong; Poisson, Mr. Hind, Dr. Lardner, and even 
the present functionary who attends to the royal interest in the 
heavens, are all in grievous error upon the point. Of course we have 
no fault to find with any person who enters a manly protest against a 


- doctrine, however hallowed by age, provided the objections are modestly 


advanced, and the controversy is conducted with temper and without 
dogmatism. Whether Mr. Symons has complied with these condi- 
tions, others must judge as well as ourselves ; but the banter to which 
he has been exposed may perhaps have rendered him somewhat snap- 
pish in his tone, and at the same time have induced him to bolt and 
= — mind against any possible convictions that he may be mistaken 

ter all. 

The Inspector denies that our satellite rotates round its axis: he 
insists that it simply revolves round the earth. ‘To use the figure of 
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a disputant who sides with Mr. Symons, the moon should be compared 
to an orange secured to the rim of a wheel moving horizontally ; in 
which case the axle will of course represent the terrestrial centre. 
The same side of the fruit will always be turned towards that centre, and 
consequently no separate axial rotation is required. Mere translation 
in space effects all the transitions through which our satellite passes. 
Accordingly, Mr. Symons illustrates his views by an instrument which 
may be treated as a single spoke of the wheel already mentioned: a 
little ball, situate at the extremity of a bar, stands for the orange or 
moon ; a larger one at the other and stationary end does duty for the 
earth. 

But unfortunately for Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, his moon 
is fastened to her primary by an inflexible piece of timber! We are 
bound to say that there is nothing of the sort in the skies. He must 
pardon us if we reject a luminary which is as unlike the real thing as 
if it had been prepared by Bottom the weaver, to match his lanthorn 
moonshine. Because our satellite presents the same face to the earth 
throughout her revolution, we are not authorized to send to a car- 
penter for a model in which she is nailed down to arigid rod, and then 
to inquire what necessity there exists for axial rotation as well. For 
it is just here that Mr. Symons seems to steal a march upca his own 
good sense. He shuts his eyes to the question, Why does the moon 
really exhibit the same aspect to the ‘listening earth,’ whilst repeating 
. ‘the story of her birth?’ The attraction of the larger orb tells upon 
her matter as though it were all collected in the centre, and therefore 
will not afford us a reply. Gravity does not operate like a spoke run 
through the lunar mass. It does not compel any particular part of 
her surface to twist round, and present itself perpetually to the earth. 
It leaves her free to turn on her axis if she chooses. Does Mr. Symons 
admit this? Then upon what grounds does he drive an imaginary 
spit through her body, or fasten her to the rim of a model wheel, or 
fix her in any inflexible arrangement from which his inferences are 
deduced? It is clear that if the surface of the moon opposite to our- 
selves points to any particular star—or shall we say to the north of the 
universe—at the commencement of a revolution, it will point to the 
north when half that revolution is accomplished, wnless some addi- 
tional movement has occurred. But we'know that when that half- 
revolution is completed, her opposite side is really addressed to the 
south. There is only one way of accounting for the change. The 
supposition of an axial rotation will alone meet the requirements of the 
ease. Try the experiment with the wheel and orange by making the 
arrangement conformable to nature, instead of adopting the fallacious 
fixtures of Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. Suspend the fruit by 
means of a string, and keep it just above the rim. Let your hand 
follow the movement of the wheel, so as to represent the full action of 
gravity upon the moon, and at the same time to challenge the results 
which Mr. Symons asserts are due to orbital revolution alone, but 
ive the orange zo axial motion. What will be the consequence ? 
further side of the fruit, if directed to north at the commencement 
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of the experiment, will keep pointing to the north throughout the 
operation, and therefore every part of its surface will be successively 
exhibited to an eye stationed at the centre of the wheel. Now repeat 
the experiment—this time turning the orange once round on its axis 
a the process, and it will be found that its movements correspond 
exactly with those of the moon. In fact, the very apparatus which 
Mr. Symons employs will settle the question in a moment. He has 
only to suspend the ball, and his theory explodes. Never, perhaps, 
was there a case in which the principal element in the question was 
more completely begged than in this. First of all he assumes the 
fixity of the moon’s transverse axis in connexion with the line of 
gravity, and then having impaled the orb on a spoke of an imaginary 
wheel, he wants to know why mere orbital revolution will not explain 
the continuous presentation of the same face to the earth. But this 
fixity is just the great flaw in his argument, and it is precisely because 
there is no such thing in nature, that an axial rotation must be sup- 
posed. And yet, after months of discussion, Mr. Symons comes before 
the public as boldly as ever,* and innocently asks wherein his inflexible 
bar and its adherent moon ‘ misrepresent the motion in dispute ;’ at 
the same time expressing his belief that they ‘fairly show it,’ and 
‘illustrate’ the subject ‘perfectly.’ It is quite laughable also to study 
his diagrams and elucidations, and to observe his persevering attempts 
at self-mystification, though his own confutation may be said to be 
stamped upon everything he produces. If, however, Mr. Symons 
should ultimately emerge from his delusion, he will doubtless be the 
first to admit that the man who virtually accuses the whole astrono- 
mical world of being in the dark should see well to it that the light 
he attempts to dispense is something stronger and more brilliant than 
mere ‘ moonshine.’ 

Trees and their Nature; or, the Bud and its Attributes: in a 
Series of Letters to his Sons. By ALEXANDER Harvey, A.M., M.D. 
pp- 236. London: Nisbet and Co. 1856.—Trees are entitled to a 
theory of life as well as quadrupeds or men. If the one discussed in 
Dr. Harvey’s little volume is not exactly novel, we are not aware that 
it has ever been expounded with equal perspicuity and address. The 
common opinion is, that each tree is an individual whole. Its trunk, 
branches, roots, and other appurtenances constitute a single vegetable 
being, just as a set of arms, legs, eyes, ears, and other human etceteras 
compose a particular man. Every oak has therefore as distinct a 
personality as Lord Palmerston or the Emperor of the French. But 
the theory which Dr. Harvey advocates resolves a tree into an 
assemblage of separate plants. Each of these plants is assumed to be 
comparatively small and slender. Each attains its full growth in the 
space of a single year. Each provides a successor by forming a bud 
which the following year will mature. Each then expires, leaving the 
woody stem and root alone; and these are useful, not only as a 
scaffolding or mechanical support for the future plants, but also asa 


* The English Journal of Education, for June, 1856. 
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kind of soil’ in which the latter may be parasitically maintained. 
Hence, according to this theory, a tree consists of a mass of vegetable 
corpses, surrounded by an external group of small living plants, which 
are flourishi: g for a brief period on the remains of their predecessors. 
It is, in fact, no individual, but a kind of corporate institution, and as 
such may be compared to the municipality of London, if the entire 
history of that body be taken into account. Let the defunct mayors, 
aldermen, and common councilmen represent the lifeless wood, the 
dead interior of an oak ; and then, grafted upon these, we shall have a 
number of live functionaries who can only exist for a limited period, 
and who must shortly pass away, leaving the great municipal vegetable 
as compact and as prosperous as before. 

Now, we are quite disposed to concur with Dr. Harvey’s theory in 
its principal features. There are difficulties, to be sure; but it is pos- 
sible that these may all be explained in accordance with his views. We 
think the case he has made out is extremely strong, and, in some par- 
ticulars, quite conclusive. There are certainly many striking points 
in its favour. Foremost stands the fact that a tree is not constantly 
undergoing renewal throughout its various parts, as is the case with 
animals. In an Exogen the internal portions (the duramen), as well 
as the external parts (the outermost layers of bark), are all dead. If 
we could scoop out the pith and the concentric rings of ligneous 
matter, with the exception of the latest (the alburnum or sapwood), 
and then peel off all the layers of bark, with the exception of the inner- 
most, the life of the tree would still be upheld. Vitality, therefore, 
dwells in the cylinder which is interposed between the old bark and 
the old wood; but it is compelled to change its quarters annually, and 
to settle in anew lodging-place for the year. Then, again, the bud is 
capable of producing everything which is essential to the constitution 
of a perfect and independent plant; and is therefore, according to Dr. 
Harvey, equivalent to, or coordinate with, the seed. Consequently, 
each bud must be considered as an individual, and the plants to which 
they give rise as the current population of the tree. Into the nume- 
rous minor arguments which may be adduced, it is impossible for us to 
enter. Equally so with regard to the objections which might be 
alleged. Dr. Harvey, however, deals vigorously with some of the diffi- 
culties most likely to occur, though we do not think he is so successful 
in accounting for the roots of his annual plants, particularly as the 
recourse he is compelled to make to the Cambium layer for the pur- 
pose of connecting the buds with the true roots of the tree, lets in the 
idea of a common medium whose functions seem scarcely compatible 
with the notion of independency in the separate plants. 

Perhaps, however, a reader may be disposed to think that the theory 
involves a mere reform in the nomenclature of trees, or that it is little 
more than an expression of facts which are tacitly admitted though 
not distinctly formalised. Take one consequence, however. Were it 
not for accidental or extraneous agencies, trees should continue growing 
Sor ever! ‘They ought to be immortal. This, it need scarcely be 
said, is quite contrary to the popular view. It is supposed that every 
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tree has its vital limits. Its years are numbered. Specimens may 
attain an extraordinary old age. The oak has reached a ongevity of 
1500 years; the taxodium has flourished, according to some calcula- 
tions, for 4000 years; and there are instances of the Baobab and 
Dracena, which are supposed to date as far back as the commence- 
ment of the human era! Still, it is generally imagined that a term 
of vitality has been prescribed for each sort of tree, and that Nor- 
thampton Tables might almost be constructed for vegetables as well as 
for men. Dr. Harvey, however, contends that these cases of 
ligneous longevity support his notion of indefinite duration, and inva- 
lidate the idea of a fixed limit to the age of any particular species. 
If we call seventy the ordinary term of human existence, our conclu- 
sion respecting the restricted vitality of man is not deeply disturbed 
by discovering that Parr and Jenkyns managed to vegetate for more 
than a century and a half; but it would be, if we found that people 
occasionally lived for 500, or 1000, or 4000 years at astretch. Of 
course our author is awake to the question which will naturally be 
put—Where are all your old trees if, constitutionally considered, the 
corporate fabric is imperishable ?_ He replies that the constriction of 
the bark, the chemical changes due to constant exposure, the exhaus- 
tion of the soil, besides tempests and the interference of busy, destruc- 
tive man, will amply account for the disappearance of the older inha- 


| bitants of the vegetable world. Now, whilst agreeing with Dr. 


Harvey, that these cases of longevity throw considerable suspicion on 
the notion of a particular definite period of vitality, we are not quite 
certain that the differences which obtain in regard to the various 
species of trees can be referred to mere mechanical or accidental 
causes. Some species are manifestly much shorter livers than others. 
There appears to be a law of comparative duration amongst them. 
Can this be explained without resort to some organic conditions which 
a succession of small and perishable plants cannot supply ? Let us 
now say that we have been exceedingly charmed with this volume. 
It is beautifully written. It may serve as a model of masterly dis- 
cussion. ‘The argument is managed with such dexterity, and the evi- 
dence, generally speaking, is dealt out with so much force and feli- 
city, that those who may dissent from the author’s conclusions will 
cheerfully admit the ability of the performance. Few doctrines in 
vegetable physiology have been more happily expounded than the one 
Dr. Harvey has here taken under his wing; and though it has been 
produced in some shape or another by De la Hire, Mirbel, Du Petit- 
Thouars, Gaudichaud, and others, it is but justice to the Doctor to 
state that he appears to have made it his own by his ingenious treat- 
ment, and by right of separate development. 

Crania Britannica. Delineations and Descriptions of the Skulls of 
the Early Inhabitants of the British Islands ; together with Notices of 
their other Remains. By JoserpH Barnarp Davis, M.R.CS. 
Engl. F.\S.A., &c., and Joun Suurnam, M.D., F.S.A., &. Printed 
for Joseph Barnard Davis, Shelton, Staffordshire, by Taylor and 
Francis, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. Royal Quarto. Decade 1L— 
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The divisions of labour are all iterations of the maxim—Divide and 
conquer. How much is comprehended in the history of a race or of a 
nation. How little competent is any one mind to the complete mas- 


tery of sucha theme. The history of the land belongs to the history | 


of its people ; and in a history of a people there is the history of their 
bodies to be considered, as well as the history of their souls, if their 
story is to become thoroughly intelligible. Here is a work that does 
not treat of the history of law, of learning, of art, or of customs 
among our remote progenitors, but of history as restricted to the form, 
and size, and substance of the skulls possessed by them—the crania of 
Celt and Saxon, Dane and Norman. 

Without being a craniologist, in the vulgar sense, no man can have 
studied this branch of ethnology without perceiving that there is a 
connexion between this department of the physical history of a people 
and their history in its higher developments. The work before us is 
the first part in a series of six parts, in which an effort will be made to 
throw such light as may be possible from this source on the page of 
British history. This part contains an introduction, showing what 
observation has been made on this subject by ancient and modern 
writers. It also presents descriptions of ancient skulls, of which en- 
gravings are given, the size of life. We are happy to see that the 
authors, while deeply interested in the science of their subject, are 
men of patient observation and calm judgment, sensible to the danger 
of rushing into hasty generalizations where the data are so limited 
and often so discordant. So new is this study among us, that rash 
theorising would spoil everything. The work so far is highly credit- 
able, both to the literature and science of the writers ; and we earnestly 
hope that it will not only be completed, but will be found to yield sound 
scientific and historical results. Great Britain, isolated as it is, and 
peopled as it has been by contributions from so many distinct races, 
possesses many advantages as a field for such investigations. 

_ We should add, the work is not, strictly speaking, published, but 
is furnished by direction of the authors, to subscribers—the price of 
each part being One Guinea. 

Typical Forms and Special Ends in Creation. By the Rev. James 
M‘Cosun, LL.D., and Georce Dickiz, A.M., M.D. pp. 539. Edin- 
burgh: Constable & Co. 1856.—Creation is manifestly pervaded by 
a principle of order. Things have nowhere been produced at random; 
but all have been fabricated in accordance with certain types or pat- 
terns which give unity and cohesion to the entire system of Nature. 
Thus, there is a general resemblance between the different kinds of 
trees and plants, although one may grow up into a magnificent cedar, 
and another may be the humble hyssop on the wall. But these types 
or patterns are modified when circumstances require, or when any 
particular end is to be answered. Thus, the arms of the man are ex- 
changed for forelegs when, as in brutes, another species of locomotion 
is expedient, or into wings when, as in birds, it is needful to traverse 
the air. Dr. M‘Cosh and his coadjutor have worthily employed them- 
selves in exhibiting the workings of these two great principles ; first, 
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the general plan or model; and second, the special modification. After 
showing what is the common scheme which appears to run through 
Creation, and the beauty of the special adjustments to which it is 
subject, they enter upon the three grand kingdoms of Nature, in 
order to bring out facts illustrative of these two dominant laws. In 
the vegetable world, for instance, they trace the indications of order 
presented by the organs of plants, and then they show what particular 
alterations are introduced when particular purposes are to be served— 
how the leaf is crusted with scales when a covering is required, or a 
plant armed with bristles and spines when protection is to be secured. 
In the animal world, the general resemblances in the structure of the 
skeleton in vertebrate creatures are examined, and then the special 
adaptations to meet the wants of different creatures. Thus the 
authors travel through the sub-kingdoms of living Nature. After- 
wards they inquire for traces of plan in the geological world, then in 
the constitution of inorganic things, and the search is successfully 
continued amongst the heavenly bodies as well. Lastly, they proceed 
to interpret the facts they have collected, and to deduce the conclu- 
sions which are suggested by the evident combination of the principles 
of order and adaptation in every part of Creation. The work, however, 
is intitled to a notice very different from that we are now enabled to 
afford it. It is a philosophical production of very high merit, and 
will deserve careful reading. Its range of illustration is extremely large; 
it is written in language sufficiently simple to render it accessible to 
the general public, and it will be difficult to peruse it without feeling 
wiser and better, when the volume is completed. 

The World of Insects: A Guide to its Wonders. By J. W. Dov- 
eLas, Secretary to the Entomological Society of London. pp. 244. 
London: John Van Voorst. 1856.—Mr. Douglas has produced an 
interesting little volume, which will doubtless tend to augment the 
popularity of the little creatures to whose ‘world’ he officiates as a 
‘guide.’ It has been his aim to hit off some of the most characte- 
ristie features in insect life, and at the same time to convey practical 
hints and instructions to those who may be in any degree disposed to 
found an entomological cabinet. His estimate of the value of his own 
favourite science is high, and the reader may almost feel tempted to 
indulge in a laugh when Mr. Douglas gravely disowns any intention 
of lauding it ‘ as a panacea for the evils accruing to society from the 
waste of time.’ But Mr. Westwood before him, if we remember 
right, has suggested whether, if the collecting of insects were gene- 
rally practised by the lower classes, the ‘crime of drunkenness and 
the reign of the gin-palaces would not speedily terminate.’ Mr. Douglas 
is of opinion that ‘man and his doings, his follies and his crimes, en- 
gage too much of our attention.’ Let insects, therefore, have their 
due share of public consideration. ‘There is no employment for lei- 
‘sure hours, whether they be the few of the man of business, or the 
‘many of the man of no business, more innocent in itself, or more pro- 
‘ductive of benefits, than the pursuit of natural history generally ; 
‘and entomology, or the natural history of insects, on account of the 
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‘number, beauty, and accessibility of its objects, has peculiar advan- 
‘tages as a means of popular recreation.’ Despite the schoolboy 
character of this preamble, the author has given birth to a very plea- 
sant and acceptable little volume. Read in the fields or the humming 
woods, on a summer’s eve, it will prove a delightful companion. The 
framework of the book is excellent. Instead of a rambling, desultory 
dissertation on the one hand, or a stiff technical treatise shaped in 
accordance with the prevailing systems of classification on the other, 
Mr. Douglas follows his objects into their favourite haunts, and intro- 
duces us to the insect tenantry of the house, the garden, the fields, 
the hedges, the heaths, the woods, the waters, and other prominent 
localities. Doubtless, many a reader will be induced to equip himself 
with ring-nets, sweeping-nets, pill-boxes and phials, and to sally forth 
as a Nimrod amongst the butterflies and beetles. Little capital is 
required to set up in life as an entomologist, and the pursuit is one 
which combines some of the excitements of the chase with the dignified 
utilities of ascience. Perhaps as a specimen of the information con- 
tained in this pleasing little volume, we may advert to a fact which 
appears to be imperfectly known, though when known it will prove to 
be one of wide and disgusting interest. Many houses are infested with 
cockroaches (or black beetles as they are erroneously called) ; and if a 
visit is paid to the kitchen at midnight, when the creatures are at 
their revels, the proprietor of the dwelling will feel quite disgraced by 
the multitudinous nuisance. But there is a still greater domestic 
pest. There is an insect whose reputation is infinitely more atrocious. 
Need we mention the detestable brute? Let us not breathe its name. 
That dreaded monosyllable is enough to soil the lips. It makes the 
very thoughts unclean. Now, the reader will rejoice to learn, upon 
the authority of a recent communication by Mr. Newman to the 
Entomological Society, that the cockroach has a mortal penchant for 
the monosyllable, and hunts it up with the greatest avidity. He 
devours it! Horrible as such an appetite must appear, we must regard 
’ the cockroach as a public benefactor. Where he is allowed full swing, 
the monosyllable has been known to vanish. This fact should be ex- 
tensively diffused. 

The Micrographic Dictionary. By J. W. Grirritn, M.D., and 
Arruur Henrrey. London: John Van Voorst. 1855.—This work 
will prove a valuable auxiliary to the microscope. It gives brief de- 
scriptions of most of the objects which come under the jurisdiction 
of that fascinating instrument. We are glad to see that it is now 
brought to a completion; and though it is not exactly a reading-book 
—being alphabetically arranged—it will be a welcome publication to 
all who are engaged in microscopic pursuits. 

Human Anatomy Simplified. By Joun Srprez. Whitaker & Co. 
—In little more than fifty pages Mr. Sibree has given a clear, simple, 
and as far as possible, untechnical exposition of the anatomy of the 
human frame. The substance of the work was, it seems, delivered as 
lectures to a class of young persons, and we know not where a youth 
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will find so much available information on the subject within so small 
compass, and at such small cost. 


Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. By Wit11aM 
Arcuer Burrer, M.A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Dublin. Edited from the Author’s MSS. by Writ1am 
Horpwortn Tompson, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. Macmillan and Co.—The publication of 
posthumous writings is often a proceeding of doubtful wisdom, and 
always a task of some delicacy. Some able men who have been most 
fastidious on the matter of publication while living, have been thrust 
upon the public, and made to express themselves in very crude fashion, 
after death. But Professor Butler was a manly person. He was 
intent on being useful. He knew how to subordinate his pride as a 
scholar to his sense of duty asa Christian. On some of these lectures 
he would, no doubt, gladly have bestowed a more adequate labour ; 
but we can readily suppose that he would have greatly preferred their 
publication as they are, to their being kept from the public eye at the 
cost of the good influence that will be sure to go along with them. 

Professor Thompson has discharged his trust as editor with good 
taste, with great care, and at a much greater expense of labour than 
the uninitiated in such services will readily comprehend. The first 
seven lectures form an introductory series, and treat of mental science 
generally, as preliminary to the special course to follow. The next 
ten lectures describe the tendencies of speculation in Greece from the 
earliest time to the age of Plato. The learning and the criticism in 
this section are well deserving the reader’s attention. But the value 
of the publication rests mainly on the second volume, which is almost 
wholly oceupied with an examination of the philosophy of Plato, as 
contained in his writings. The concluding fragments on Aristotle are 
merely fragments. We are disposed to think it would have been best 
to have published the work under the title of An Exposition of the 
Philosophy of Plato, omitting all matter that could not be fittingly 
taken up as belonging to that subject. In this case the work would 
better have answered to its title-page, and would have possessed a 
unity and completeness which it now wants. But the substance of 
the work is of great interest, and will be long prized by the scholar. 
The lectures on the philosophy of Plato are the fruit of thorough 
research in the proper quarter, and are rich from beginning to end in 
discriminating and beautiful thought. It is not often that the student 
is favoured with the assistance of a guide so agreeable and so truly 
helpful on such ground. The following extract, which touches on the 
double aspect of Platonism, and on its relation to Christianity, may 
be taken merely as a sample of the thought and style by which the 
work is characterized, and will suffice to sustain what we have said in 
its favour :— 

PLATONISM IN ITS RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY. 

‘The teaching of Plato presented a double aspect, and each found its exaggerated 
likeness in succeeding forms of philosophy. On the one hand, the depreciation of 
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the certainty and value of such knowledge as is derived through the channel of the 
senses was represented in the sceptical and semi-sceptical succession of the Aca- 
demics; on the other, the loftier view of his more abstract tenets were resumed, 
and too often disfigured, by the Alexandrian mystics. In exhibiting the ultimate 
forms of his doctrines, when separately and exclusively received, these schools afford 
very valuable instruction to the student of Plato. The double result is highly 
characteristic of the localities where it manifested itself. The subtle intellect of 
Greece soon adopted as its favourite that element of Platonism which gave room 
for endless distinctions, strange paradoxes, and scholastic conflict ; the Oriental 
genius of Alexandria found food for its musing quietism in those remote and 
ethereal speculations which seemed to justify a life of meditative inaction, and even 
to exhibit as its reward and inheritance an immediate commerce with heaven. No 
inquiry can be more interesting and profitable to those who desire to grow wise 
upon recorded error—to erect, as it were, warning beacons on every perilous 
passage in the vast sea of human speculation—than that which examines these two 
developments of Platonism, and traces to their consummate efflorescence the 
germs which already lay scattered through the old dialogues of the master himself. 
Every one feels that the danger of the Platonic philosophy, from its earliest hour, 
was its bias to exclusive contemplativeness ; and in these developments you have the 
inevitable result. Exactly as every one must recognise that one of the most won- 
drous evidences of Divine wisdom in the Christian system, is the perfect proportion 
in which it exhibits its impulses to the contemplative and active forms of holiness, 
giving to each its appropriate stimulants ; and while chiefly insisting upon the one 
which man’s position in a world of social duties most requires, yet never allowing 
to it that absolute supremacy which would make the other wholly forgotten. It is, 
indeed, well worth notice, how, in the very aggregate of writings which Divine 
Providence has pleased to preserve to the Church as the exemplar of practice, this 
balance seems purposely and carefully held in view ; and the characters of the 
writings and the portion of inspired precept they record, suited with exquisite 
accuracy to give the complex impression required. Yet we know that, even in 
Christianity itself, at various ages, the separate elements have obtained dis- 
proportionate influence, and the due equilibrium forgotten ; and we may, perhaps, 
be inclined to impute to the reputation of Plato results which the caprice and per- 
versities of our nature have introduced more than once into the ethics of Chris- 
tianity itself. At the same time, I am willing to allow (as subsequent expositions 
shall evince) that any representation of Platonism would be imperfect which did 
not fairly state that the scepticism of the Academy and the dreamy theories of 
Alexandria were not unnatural results of certain tendencies discoverable in the 
writings of Plato himself; tendencies for which his own well-balanced intellect 
doubtless provided sufticient counterpoise, but which too closely suited peculiar 
temperaments not to have been soon exalted into exclusive and dominant prin- 
ciples of speculation. As a depository of practical principles, it has been, so far as 
I can see, reserved to the New Testament alone to be absolutely incapable of mis- 
guiding any one who does not—from whatever disturbing influence—lose or 
destroy the moral proportions originally established in the volume itself.’— 
Vol. ii. pp. 52—54. 


We regret that the demand upon our space has precluded us from 
making our*readers better acquainted with the contents of these 


volumes: we are not without hope that we may return to the subject 
ere long. 


The History of Philosophy; an Epitome. By Dr. AtBerr 
Translated from the original German, by Jutius H. 
Sretyr. Appleton, New York. Triibner, London. Feap.—Until 
very recently, a book of this nature has been a great want to the Ger- 
man student. The German competent to the task of furnishing a really 
valuable ‘ epitome’ on such a subject is commonly the last man to con- 
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tent himself with any such brief performance. Dr. Schwegler is of the 
school of Hegel, and his manual is accounted the best from that quar- 
ter. It is translated and published in America, and is commended as 
a good work for a text-book in the colleges of that country. We must 
confess we could hardly commend a book as a text-book for youth, 
which proceeds from a writer who is said to reckon the system of Hegel 
‘the ripest product of philosophy.’ It will be a sad day for America 
when she has no better estimate of philosophy than is implied in such 
a description of Hegelianism. The work, however, is thorough, in 
the German sense of thoroughness ; and, what cannot always be said of 
such productions, it is clear and intelligible for the most part in its 
expositions. It treats of ancient as well as modern philosophy ; but 
its sections devoted to the ripest forms of speculation, as they are said 
to be—the German, are to us the least valuable. John Locke, as usual, 
is misinterpreted. No one, however, now-a-days, expects an avoidance 
of that fault in a German or a Frenchman. The human mind is so 
conditioned, that its knowledge, as Kant says, must ‘ begin in sensa- 
tion ;’ but there is nothing in that fact to confound mind with matter. 
Capacities called into action by sensation are not necessarily created 
by it, or identical with it. 

Essays in Philosophy. By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL Fraser, M.A., 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, New College, Edinburgh. Feap. 
Kennedy.—Professor Fraser has been for some years the editor of the 
North British Review. These essays are reprints from that publica- 
tion. They are six in number, and on the following subjects :— 
1. Life and Philosophy of Liebnitz. 2. Hamilton and Reid: Theory 
and Perception. 3. Scottish Metaphysics: Theory of Causation. 
4. The Insoluble Problem: a Disquisition on our Ignorance of the 
Infinite. 5. The Metaphysics of Augustinianism. 6. Ferrier’s Theory 
of Knowing and Being. In these papers the author has given proof 
to the world that the authorities of the Free Church did well in 
appointing him to the chair of Logic and Metaphysics. The style of 
the volume is clear and elegant, well adapted to its purpose; its sub- 
stance is characterized by learning, acuteness, caution, sound judg- 
ment, and a thorough appreciation of the Scottish philosophy, coupled 
with intelligence self-reliant and far-reaching enough to be alive to 
defects in the past, and prepared for progress in the future. We do 
not profess to see every point in these discussions precisely as the 
author does, but the instances are rare in which we see ground to dis- 
sent in any measure from his conclusions. One of these papers brings 
the author into comparison with Professor Ferrier, whose brilliant 
work on the Theory of Knowing and Being is producing something of 
the stir which we predicted as likely to follow on its appearance. And 
a brilliant book assuredly is that book ; but, like many brilliant things, 
its promise is larger than its performance. The truth is, Professor 
Ferrier’s method gives you no theory of ‘ Being’ at all—never can 
give it. It gives you only a theory of Knowing, and even that only 
in part. Its premises are all abstractions; and its conclusions, in so 
far as they are legitimate, are all abstractions, As Professor Fraser 
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justly says, it teaches what existence is not, it does not teach in what 
it is. In a very able pamphlet that has reached us, entitled, dn 
Examination of Professor Ferrier’s ‘ Theory of Knowing and Being,’ 
by the Rev. John Cairns, A.M., of Beswick, the exceptions taken to 
this ‘Theory’ are summed up as follows :— 


EXcEPTIONS TO THE THEORY OF PROFESSOR FERRIER. 
‘1. That it confounds the province of logic and of metaphysics, and attempts to 
reach real existence not by belief, but by formal demonstration. 

‘2, That it denies the separate existence of the material world, while it has only 
proved that the material world cannot be known without a mind to know it. 

‘3. That it denies the separate existence of the mind, while it has proved that 
mind cannot know without some object of knowledge. 

‘4, That it subverts the substantiality of the mind, renders all consistent belief in 
personal identity, so vital to intelligence and responsibility, impossible, and suspends 
on the successive thoughts of the individual the existence of God and the universe. 

‘5. That it resolves absolute existence into a mere relation, and leaves every- 
thing in the realm of Being, beyond the relation of knowledge, a contradiction ; 
whereas it has only proved that the relation of knowledge exists wherever know- 
ledge exists, and that the opposite is a contradiction. 

‘That by an invalid demonstration it reaches an inadequate Deity, and by deny- 

ing any other process of proof or basis of belief, divorces metaphysics and natural 
theology.’ 
It is deeply to be regretted that there should be grounds for such 
exceptions as these to Professor Ferrier’s theory. He is a man whose 
learning in this direction, and whose power to make use of what he 
has learnt, qualify him to do the state no small service, if his ambition 
of originality does not spoil all. Your safe man may often be some- 
what dull, and your brilliant man may be no change for the better, if 
the spirit he brings to his work be, after the German fashion, not so 
much a passion for truth, as a passion for image-breaking. 

The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, Esq. Vols. VIII. and 
IX. Constable. — These volumes contain the lectures of Dugald 
Stewart on Political Economy, which, unlike the other matter in this 
edition of his works, are now published for the first time. We think 
their publication wise; for though political economy has advanced 
since they were delivered, they contributed to help on that advance- 
ment, and are even now in the main abreast with it. Wise and elo- 
quent are the utterances in these pages. The last volume in this series 
only now remains to make its appearance, consisting of the Memoirs 
of Smith, Robertson, and Reid. But the learned editor has not been 
spared to complete his task. Sir William Hamilton, the greatest living 
man in this department in his time, is no longer with us. Many a secret 
which his intellect once sought to penetrate is now to him a seeret no 
longer. Among the most grateful of his labours to those who survive 
him will have been his editing the treasures contained in these volumes. 


THEOLOGY. 


Memoirs of John Kitto, D.D., F.S.A. Compiled chiefly from his 
Letters and Journals. By J. E. Ryzayp, M.A. With a Critical 
Estimate of Dr. Kitto’s Life and Writings, by Professor Eapre, 
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D.D., LL.D. William Oliphant and Sons. 1856.—This volume 
tells the story of a deaf scholar. It is a fitting tribute to the 
patient energy of an honourable ambition. Numerous are our 
records of the conflicts waged by genius with poverty and neglect. 
To these may now be added another history, describing the conquest 
of physical as well as social hindrances. The son of a hard- 
drinking Plymouth mason, a fall from the scaffold rendered Kitto 
totally deaf from boyhood. Naturally disposed, it would seem, to look 
within rather than without, his reserved and introspective tendencies 
were increased by such an infirmity. When all the bright stirring 
world about him had been muffled in a perpetual silence—when neither 
the sweetness of music, ner the voices of children could delight him 
—when the laughter of fools could not divert, nor the converse of wise 
men instruct him, the language of books was still audible, and these 
became his constant companions. But long must be the time of toil, 
bitter the disappointments of hope deferred, before the boy who waded 
through the black and noisome ooze of Sutton-Pool, searching for bits 
of rope and old iron, could emerge, in manhood, to the service of letters 
and the goodly fellowship of a library. His earliest difficulty lay in 
lack of pence to buy those threepenny story books which wrought 
their fascination on him from the window of a little bookshop. This 
want he ingeniously supplied by painting picturesfor children,and writing 
labels, which he sometimes succeeded in selling, to replace, by neat 
letters and correct spelling, such notices as, ‘ Logins for Singel Men.’ 
Soon we find him making list shoes in the workhouse; kindly treated 
there by a discerning governor ; reading, still, all he can lay his hands 
on, and keeping a journal, very creditable both in thought and style. 
The boy of sixteen is robust, strongly made, with dark stiff hair, large 
head, great brown eyes, bushy brows, big nose and mouth, and fore- 
head of promising height. He lives much apart, unable to share in 
the amusements of boys; is always reading, writing, drawing, or com- 
posing in reverie, when not engaged in work. He takes long solitary 
walks by the river-side, now lamenting his friendless needy state, so 
ungenial to his stirring aspirations, now resigning himself, with genuine 
religious feeling, to the appointed trial. Apprenticed to a shoemaker, 
who treated him with brutal cruelty, he drew up a statement of his 
case so able as to excite the admiration of the guardians, procuring for 
him release from his misery, re-admittance to the workhouse, and the 
warm interest of two or three gentlemen who steadily assisted him in 
his subsequent efforts. Some of his essays, written at eighteen, were 
admitted into the Plymouth Weekly Journal ; they increased the num- 
ber of his friends, and their advocacy gained him permission to read 
in the Public Library. If he had persisted in redeeming from sleep 
large space for self-improvement even when subject to the tyranny of 
the shoemaker, his happiness and his voracity in such pasturage as this 
may well be imagined. 

A situation was found for Kitto, when he had entered his twentieth 
year, with Mr. Groves, a dentist at Exeter. The letters written dur- 
ing his residence there do not appear to us to merit the large space 
they are allowed to occupy—either as to the views they advance, or 
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the insight they give into Kitto’s character. In this, and in some 
other parts of the biography, it would have been an improvement had 
the author wrought up the ample materials at his disposal into a con- 
tinuous narrative of his own. What Mr. Ryland writes it is always 
agreeable to read, and his book would have furnished a better por- 
traiture had it not been for a certain laudable but unnecessary mo- 
desty. While keeping himself in the background, he has overlaid the 
course of events with too great a mass of epistolary matter. At three 
main periods, undoubtedly, Dr. Kitto’s letters should have been left 
to tell his story—during the time of his earlier struggles and develop- 
ment; while he was on his Eastern travels; and when he was en- 
gaged in those later works which entitle him to the gratitude of every 
student of sacred literature. But his letters during many of the in- 
tervening spaces, might have been more sparingly inserted ; their cha- 
racter or substance briefly indicated where necessary ; especially when 
not commending themselves by piquancy of description, vivacity of 
style, or the intrinsic value of the information they convey. 

Within a year after his settlement at Exeter, we find Kitto removed 
to London, engaged there as a printer in connexion with the Church 
Missionary Society; and, afterwards sailing for Malta, to assist in 
working the missionary press at the station in that island. But he 
left England under suspicion, and his connexion with the Society was 
ere long dissolved. And of what, think you, reader—innocent reader 
—this wicked Kitto was suspected? You shall hear. No doubt, in 
your simplicity, you suppose that these eminently holy men, who are 
so zealous for the salvation of perishing souls in foreign parts, are not. 
unmindful that those they employ in their good work have souls also. 
Where shall a man find masters more tender, more generous, than 
these members of a committee which, regarding all men as brethren, 
exists only for the universal diffusion of the message of mercy ? What 
a happiness to be employed by such persons, for such an object !. Such 
was poor Kitto’s delusion, once; such is the prevalent persuasion still, 
in the religious world. Yet the truth must be told. These men, 
whose piety no man will question, whose souls yearned over the 
‘teeming millions’ of the heathen, were wanting in common humanity,, 
in common honesty, towards the agent they employed. Had Kitto 
been a Mussulman, a Hindoo, a savage, he would have been the object 
of an almost parental care; but he was. an uninteresting English 
Christian, and he received only hard measure. He had been hired for 
the setting of types. It was a ground of complaint against him, that. 
the whole energies. of that ‘immortal soul’ were not sufficiently con- 
centrated upon the said types. That the deaf youth should have 
endeavoured to reconcile with his duties to the committee certain 
higher aims of self-development, not less his duty to Ged—this was,, 
in fact, the head and front of his offending. He discovered, to his. 
surprise and sorrow, that in thus attending to the cultivation of his 
own mind, he was acting in opposition to the wishes of the Society. 
The very diligence and energy which might have made him, in time, 
one of their most valuable servants, were censured, in unctuous phrase,, 
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as so much unfaithfulness and self-seeking. We do not wish to be 
unjust to that particular committee, or to the excellent Mr. Bicker- 
steth. Those gentlemen only acted as many of our religious com- 
mittees are in the habit of acting towards the great majority of those 
whom they engage. Those who are acquainted with the procedure of 
such bodies will be aware that it is no uncommon thing for them to 
lay claim, not-only to the amount of work for which they pay men 
(often miserably enough), but to exercise also an inquisitorial surveil- 
lance on the way in which they spend their leiswre—to exact the 
proceeds of that, or to forbid such an employment of it as would help 
a man either to keep the wolf from the door, or to serve with his pen, 
on his own account, the great cause of truth and progress which they 
profess to haveso much at heart. They have that cause at heart, they 
are pious men—again we say it—but their narrow minds can only con- 
ceive of its promotion through their channels, and after their fashion. 
When at Malta, Kitto thought, good soul, that, after eight or nine 
hours’ standing in a printing-office, he was at liberty to take some 
mental refreshment. He was frequently unable, at that time, to sleep 
when the hour of rest arrived; so he used to read books. The com- 
mittee seem to have found out when he went to bed. Like a vigilant 
old housewife, they took away his candle. They sent the worldly- 
minded man a letter, to say how incompatible were such habits of 
mind with his duties. Mr. Bickersteth reminded him that self-denial 
was his first duty, without which he could not hope to‘ glorify their 
Great Master.’ Would not our committee have better ‘ glorified their 
Great Master,’ if they had not thrown all the self-denial on one side— 
on that least able to bear it; if they had been patient, considerate, 
even honest, however much self-denial such a divergence from their 
rules of action might have involved? For it was dishonest to demand 
control over that leisure time for which they did not pay. It was 
unchristian to expect that he should yield himself up to them thus 
absolutely, like a corpse—wti cadaver—as though they had been a 
body of Jesuit superiors, and he sworn to have no will, choice, or con- 
science apart from their authority. If he had spent his: evenings 
lolling on a sofa, smoking his pipe, not a complaint would have been 
heard. But self-moved effort—the manifestation of a work and aim 
of his own, collateral with that of the Society, was supposed to unfit 
him for a thorough discharge of his duties. So long as religious 
bodies seek thus to reduce their agents to the mechanical level of Aus- 
trian functionaries—to crush all independence, under the cruel and the 
holy plea of an ever-present, all-absorbing duty to that convenient 
abstraction, ‘the Society’—so long will they have only small men, or 
mean, at their disposal; so long will the great work of diffusing the 
Gospel be poorly, perfunctorily carried on. It is because we are so 
anxious to see more power engaged in this grand enterprise, that we 
would plead for the same freedom of action, the same honour to ability, 
the same encouragement to originality and enterprise, which the world 
allows in its most successful provinces. ‘Phink: how soon the Apostle 
Paul would have been lost tosuch a committee! how unmanageable 
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that impetuous force of character—that impatience of traditional rou~- 
tine! How this layman, or that minister, scandalized by his large 
conception, would have shaken the wise head, and said, ‘A good man, 
my dear sir, perhaps a good man, but crotchety—will not subordinate 
himself—too full of his own ideas—violates the rules of the Society— 
does other men’s work—throws all into confusion,’ &. &e. 

For the travels in the East, made by Kitto in company with Mr. 
Groves—travels so important for the work he was to do, we refer the 
reader to the interesting letters in the volume before us. Returning to 
England, he found literary employment with Mr. Charles Knight, and 
after working a year or two on the Penny Magazine, commenced the Pic- 
torial Bible, which appeared in monthly parts. He had now entered 
the mine which he was to work so usefully for the remainder of his 
days. Appended to Mr. Ryland’s biography is a discriminating and 
genial critique, by Dr. Eadie, of Dr. Kitto’s services in the province of ° 
Biblical Literature. The Daily Bible Illustrations are his last, his 
best, and most successful work. The plan suggested by the publisher: 
was certainly far happier than Kitto’s own first conception—that of 
evening conversations on various books of Scripture. The dramatic 
faculty, so essential to dialogue, was by no means the forte of the deaf 
and secluded man of books. Dr. Kitto’s life was a hard one. His 
long working’ day, from four in the merning to nine at night, knew 
little interruption. Yet, in spite of this incessant toil, he could scarcely 
support his numerous family by working for the booksellers. The 
intervals between one piece of work and another were times of pressure 
and anxiety. Unable to retain any interest in the sale of his own books, 
the most arduous labour could only secure the barest sustenance. 
Authorship was doubtless the best resource for a man with his in- 
firmity. But let his example warn such as may regard with desire the 
life of an author. This biography will be full of interest to the many 
who have derived pleasure and instruction from those felicitous illus- 
trations of the sacred narrative in which Kitto excelled. It is fraught. 
with encouragement and profit to all who are struggling, in the face 
of difficulty, towards the culture and employment of whatever gifts 
Providence may have assigned them. 

The Mystery ; or, Evil and God. By the Rev. Joun Youne, LL.D. 
lvol. post 8vo. London: Longmans. 1856.—‘ Great is the mys- 
tery of godliness,’ saith our English Bible. ‘Great is the mystery of 
ungodliness,’ man has often felt and said. How, in a world created by 
God, the infinitely Pure and Powerful, anything ungodly or godless 
can arise, is a profound mystery. Of late years not a few writers have 
endeavoured to solve the problem. Even poets and novelists have 
attempted it. But from them we have had more dreams and theories 
than sound arguments and tangible results. We were glad to see that 
Dr. Young had given himself to this subject, because in his Christ of 
History (see our Review, No. XLIV. p.455) he discovered those charac- 
teristics which peculiarly qualify him for such an undertaking. He 
has a mind sufficiently independent and original to prevent him from 
blindly adopting stereotyped opinions, and at the same time sufficiently 
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steady and logical to prevent him from running off into idle and wild 
vagaries. He has strong faith and strong reason in things spiritual, 
accepting gladly the light of revelation, and in things natural and 
scientific, proceeding with the wary step of a true Baconian. He has 
acquired by reading and by travel an intimate acquaintance with 
British and German thinking relative to the subject in hand. We are 
surprised, however, to find that he has not studied the masterly work 
of Miiller on Sin, which goes over almost the same ground as The 
Mystery. 

We sat down therefore to read this volume with high expectations, 
and we have not been disappointed. To be sure the mystery still 
remains. Dr. Young has not explained it; he does not pretend to do 
so. No one can do so. But he has put together many excellent 
thoughts which make us feel more reconciled to it. We have 
not met with much that is very novel or startling, but we have found 
arguments which have appeared elsewhere, put with a great deal of 
freshness and good arrangement. Like the Christ of History, 
The Mystery is one prolonged argument, not frequently gathered 
up into points, which pierce to ‘the dividing asunder,’ and com- 
pel conviction, like the successive propositions of Euclid, but form- 
ing rather one grand cumulative process of reasoning which in general 
carries along with it the moral assent of the reader. The few defects 
of the book are just such as we might expect from the excellences of 
the author. There are occasional repetitions and tautologies, which 
we set down to his laudable desire for clearness.and precision. His 
patient philosophical method, and his fear of sermonizing, account for 
his style being in some places too dispassionate and somewhat dis- 
jointed. Sometimes, when the subject demands elevation and fluent 
eloquence, he proceeds with his usual measured step. This is not always 
the case. We have at times fervent and really eloquent writing, and 
perhaps as much of it as a pure metaphysician would desire. Had we 
not devoted considerable space in a former number to The Christ of 
History, we should have cited several extracts ; but we must content 
ourselves with presenting a brief outline of this volume. 

Dr. Young has gone very far back—to first principles ; and with the 
view of having a more complete and solid foundation, he has, perhaps, 
introduced matter not altogether relevant, and hence a good deal of 
the first half of the book is very sketchy and axiomatic, not fully 
or at all elaborated. There is no preface. The author conceives that 
he has made his bow to the public in his previous appearance. His 
introduction broaches the questions which cluster around and consti- 
tute the mystery. Henceforth his labour separates itself into three 
distinct spheres :—I. The Infinite Nature. II. The Infinite in the 
Universe. ILI. The Harmony of the Infinite Nature with the Facts 
of the Universe. 

I. The First Part is briefly despatched in a single chapter relating to 
the existence and infinite purity of the Divine Being. Passages from 
the writings of deists are quoted, to prove that even they believed 
in the perfect justice and goodness of God. However difficult 
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therefore the facts may be, and whatever explanation of them we 
may adopt, we must maintain as a necessary principle that God is 
perfectly just and good. 

II. The Second Part, relating to the Infinite in the Universe, is dis- 
cussed in three chapters. 1.The Infinite in Creation. Creation, 
though incomprehensible as an idea, is neither contradictory nor im- 
possible. We receive it as a necessary fact. The eternity of matter 
is contrary to reason. The Hegelian and Pantheistic theories are 
absurd. Dr. Young accuses Cousin of seeming to favour Pantheism, 
and not perhaps wholly without reason. Some persons, however, might 
be disposed to prefer a similar charge against Dr. Young himself, 
founded on these words, occurring at page 64:—‘ The reason, the 
‘ ground of the existence of the universe, of every single atom at every 
‘moment, is not in itself but wholly and only in the Creator. It is 
“nothing, has no meaning, no reality, no being, except in Him. 
‘ Underneath it and in it, sustaining it, and entirely causing it, are the 
‘ Almighty will, the Almighty power.’ 

Towards the end of this chapter the grand difficulty as to the possi- 
bility of matter being created by a pure immaterial spirit is reverently 
and: ably discussed. We may observe that here and elsewhere our 
author makes considerable use of the doctrine of the creation of souls. 
2. The Infinite in the Kingdom of Matter. God has created it. Does 
he sustain any other relationship to it than that of Creator? Cer- 
tainly. There is a physical providence. Dr. Young forcibly refutes 
the cold heartless theory of a world left to itself, and to self-acting 
laws. 3. The Infinite in the Kingdom of Spirit. Mind needs the 
support of the Supreme Being as well as matter. Mind has will, 
consciousness originative power, which matter has not. It has ori- 
ginated much vice and disorder. Has God anything to do with this ? 
There is a moral providence; and there is a divine plan, too, in the 
moral and spiritual as well as in the physical, which God pursues, 
though it is not always visible to us; or, as Shakspeare says, 


©There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.’ 


III. The two foregoing Parts are preparatory ; the third takes up 
the subject pruper—the existence of physical and moral evil, and its 
compatibility with the attributes of God. First in the light of Rza- 
son. Second in the light of Revenarion. 

After adverting in a very appropriate manner to the limited stretch 
of reason, this branch of the subject is divided into five sections. In 
the first, human responsibility is maintained, grounded on the moral 
perceptions and feelings of man, and his anticipations of judgment. In 
the second, we have a lengthened and able discussion of the proposi- 
tion—power the necessary condition of responsibility. The freedom 
of the will is warmly defended, and the opinions of the most noted 
metaphysicians on the subject are carefully sifted.. In this and the 
following section Dr. Young has, we think, over-estimated the native 
moral. power of man. In the third section, moral:evil is defined to be: 
the voluntary abuse of moral power. It is not a mere defect or neces- 
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sity, as some affirm, but a wilful crime. In the fourth, the Creator is 
shown to be infinitely opposed to moral evil. The heart of the 
mystery is here approached, and some very valuable suggestions are 
thrown out. We have room only for one extract; it is the answer 
given to the question—Could not God, being Almighty, have pre-- 
vented sin 

‘ These things do not belongto the sphere of power. All that is within its sphere, . 
all the possible (the powerable) power can effect ; it is no limitation of it, that it: 
cannot effect that which is not powerable, that to which it has no relation, and 
on which it cannot be brought to bear. The eye is not weak because it does not 
hear; the ear is not weak because it does not taste. The necessitation of the will 
from without is animpossibility, a contradiction, in the very nature of the thing ; it 
is destroyed, it no longer exists, if it be necessitated. No limitation, therefore, of 
the power of God is involved in the fact that even He cannot necessitate the will : 


et He himself has so constituted it that it does not admit of being necessitated.’ 
—P. 199. . 


But how does this harmonize with the condition of Angels, and 
the future condition of Man? The last section relates to physical 
evil, which is regarded as a necessary effect, and as the divine 
corrective of moral evil. It would be impossible within our 
limits to give a correct estimate of this and the following sections. 
Although we have some close and acute reasoning here, we do 
not think that Dr. Young has been so successful in his treatment 
of physical evil as he was in the case of moral evil. He seems 
to advocate such an entire exclusion of God from any connexion 
with physical evil, except as modifying its forms, as is inconsistent 
with the facts of the case, and with the opinions which he himself has 
expressed in other portions of this work. We have put down at least 
half-a-dozen objectionable passages. They occur in pages 214, 215, 
and passim in this section, e.g.,‘ This is no ordination, no doing of 
‘ God: it lies in the nature of things.’ ‘ This is not a punishment 
‘ divinely arranged in order to correct evil: it lies in the nature of 
‘things,’ &c. 


The subject is next treated in the light of Revelation, in three sec-. 


tions. The first tells us how sin originated in the universe among the 
angels, and was subsequently introduced among men by the instru- 
mentality of a fallen angel. The fall of man, and the preventibility 
of sin, are carefully investigated. There could not be virtue of any 
value and strength without trial. But temptation by no means 


necessitates sin; and in permitting it, the goodness of God is not. 


compromised. The second section traces the course of evil in the 
earth and the successive influences directed against it by God, in four 
epochs, which we may designate the antediluvian, the diluvian, the 
Jewish, and the Christian. The concluding section presents an out- 
line of the grand final destiny of the moral universe. 


Such is a meagre summary of the contents of this volume. It. 


gives but an imperfect: idea of the multiplicity of topics discussed, and 


of the conciseness and ability with which they are handled. Perhaps. 


we have said enough to enable our readers to form some notion of the 
book,.and to induce them to procure it. for themselves. We must not 
omit to notice an imperfection in that part which relates to the action 
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of Christianity in respect to evil. It is quite true Dr. Young has 
introduced this section with the precautionary remark :—‘ It is not 
‘ presumed here to attempt a full-length exhibition of Christianity as 
‘a power in the Almighty hand for acting on the world. We medi- 
‘tate only an outline, not drawn without care, but imperfectly filled 
‘up.’—p. 294. But even understanding this to be his purpose, the 
outline is defective. There is no distinct recognition of the sacrificial 
bearing of Christ’s death, as a propitiation for sin. The incarnation 
and the cross are presented merely as so much attractive power, win- 
ning and exemplary. Nothing is said as to their being indicative of 
the enormity of sin, and as to their propitiatory value. Now we 
should be sorry to think that the author rejects this element of 
evangelical truth. Indeed, we believe he does not. But in these 
times when there is in some quarters a more or less open departure 
from this truth, and a jealous suspicion has gone abroad in reference 
to others, it behoves the friends of truth, for the sake of truth and 
for the sake of their own credit and usefulness, to speak out their 
mind fully and unmistakeably. In a second edition we should like to 
see this portion revised and rendered more complete. On the whole, 
we have been greatly pleased with this treatise. It will be unneces- 
sary to say that we do not agree with Dr. Young in all his positions 
and arguments, when we remember that he has touched upon so many 
knotty points which have been so long the subject of controversy 
among divines and philosophers. We hail this work, on the whole, as 
a most valuable contribution to the literature of theology and meta- 
physics ; and as a most seasonable practical book, meeting, in a manner 
likely to prove beneficial, the wants, doubts, and questionings of 
men in the present day. 

Sacrifice ; or, Pardon and Purity through the Cross—By NEWMAN 
Hatt, B.A. 12mo. Nisbet and Co.—This book extends to a little 
more than two hundred pages. It is a word in season, and, as coming 
from the pen of Mr. Hall, it will find readers where more elaborate 
treatises on the subject are unknown. The author says the right 
things, and says them generally in the right manner. He separates the 
doctrine of sacrifice from what does not properly belong to it, and he 
presents it in its true scriptural significance. He has done a good 
work, and may well be content to leave the Rationalist or the Semi- 
Rationalist to take his exceptions on the one side, and the Ultra- 
Calvinist and the Antinomian to indulge in the amiabilities so 
natural to them on the other. 

A Chapter on Liturgies: Historical Sketches: By the Rev. CHarLes 
W. Barrp (New York). With an Introductory Preface, and an 
Appendix touching the question, ‘ Are Dissenters to have a Liturgy?’ 
By the Rev. Tuomas Brynzy. 12mo. Knight and Son.—About 
liturgies there are two misconceptions which are all but universal 
among the people of this country—the one is that among Protestants 


. liturgies have always been confined to Episcopalians ; in fact, to the 


Church of England ; and the other is, that if any form of this nature 
were introduced among Protestant Dissenters, it would be a printed 
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form to be read audibly by the minister, and by no one else. Mr. 
Baird’s historical sketches show how far the first of these ideas is from 
being correct ; and one of the objects of this publication is to show that 
a liturgy in the proper sense consists of prayer to be uttered by the 
people as well as by the minister. In this volume our readers will find, 
not only expressions of opinion in favour of liturgies by such men as 
Calvin and Knox, but printed forms made and provided by those holy 
men, and used under their special sanction and encouragement in 
Geneva and in Scotland. Mr. Baird further shows that the French 
Protestants thought with the Geneva Protestants on this subject, as 
we might have supposed they would; and reminds us of the fact that 
the quarrel of the Puritan party with the ruling Churchmen in this 
country under Elizabeth and James was not a quarrel against liturgies, 
but simply for the reform of the existing liturgy. The abandonment of 
liturgies altogether, accordingly, whether in itself wise or foolish, is a 
comparatively modern innovation—a departure from the ideas and 
customs which were long common to all Protestants. Every one has 
heard of Baxter’s Reformed Liturgy; and no one will suspect 
Richard Baxter of adhering to a liturgy because he was wanting in 
devoutness. Such of our readers as have not looked at this matter in 
the light of history will do well to possess themselves of this Chapter 
on Liturgies. 

One thing we have observed in the course of the slight discussions 
which have come up of late among Evangelical Nonconformists on this 
subject—viz., that the men who seem most in favour of some form of 
prayer, are mostly men who themselves might best dispense with such 
assistance. The reason of this is obvious. They are men who see, for 
the most part, how the thing ought to be done, and they know and 
feel how far the common doing of it falls below that standard. They feel 
it in themselves—they feel it at times to the extent of torture in others. 

Of course, no evangelical nonconformist is an advocate for a liturgy 
to the exclusion of free or extempore prayer. The question is, whether 
a portion of the constantly recurring public service might not be so 
regulated with great advantage to minister and people. But the posi- 
tion of Protestant nonconformity in this country has been a position 
of protest against an established and dominant system, and it is simply 
natural that in protesting against the false of that system, it should 
have protested away much which is not false, purely from the accident 
of its being a part of that system. What is like dissent must always 
be bad in some quarters, and what is like churchism must always be 
bad in others,—and purely for that reason. We have no expectation, 
therefore, of seeing any dispassionate consideration of the question 
raised by this Chapter on Liturgies, in the older circles of non- 
conformity. If it be so that it is in the nature of a liturgy that it 
should eat away the heart and soul of free prayer, then we should sa 
emphatically, let that thing be left off before it be meddled with; but 
on this point we are not quite convinced. One thing we are sure of — 
very many who are exceedingly noisy in favour of free prayer use 
their freedom so abominably as to have little right to be thus cla- 
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morous. Noman will ever conduct the devotions of a people effi- 
ciently, any more than preach to them efficiently, without study and 
forethought. 

The Lamps of the Temple: Orayon Sketches of the Men of the 
Modern Pulpit. John Snow.—This is a book containing all sorts of 
things, and a book about which all sorts of things might be said. We 
could be very severe upon it, and could go far towards justifying our 
estimate by extracts; and we could be very laudatory, and could cite 
passages that would seem to sustain our better judgment. Some 
good men, and intelligent men too, think the effects of such books to 
be generally mischievous. Their tendency is supposed to be to make 

ple much more critical than devout—to destroy the reverential 
spirit with which sacred things should be regarded. One gentleman 
writes to us in this strain concerning this volume, complains of the 
writer’s ‘impudence,’ and avers that to his knowledge things stated by 
the writer as facts are not facts. But there is nothing to be gained 
by being angry about such matters. Preachers, in common with bar- 
risters and senators, are public property, and it avails nothing to com- 
plain of their being made the subject of public criticism. So long as 
there are persons who will like to read such books as The Lamps of 
the Temple, there will be men—clever and well-meaning men, too— 
who will be ready to produce them. The writer aims to be impartial. 
He has favourites, which, to a man of correct taste, are wide as the 
Poles asunder. He can discern the excellences of James Martineau 
and Henry Melville, and he can render homage to Benjamin Parsons 
and Charles Spurgeon! The great sin in the modern pulpit is in its 
tendency to drop into the tame and the perfunctory, and the best 
criticisms in the book before us are those which are levelled with so 
much heartiness against all such pulpit performances. Every one, 
however, who looks into this volume, must feel that it is a book which, 
if generally read, will be read for the sake of the personal that is in 
it, and not for those higher reasons which should dispose persons to 
become readers on such atopic. Nevertheless, with all the exceptions 
that may be taken to it, we think the work is likely to do much more 
good than harm. So distressed are we by the want of aptness and 
power in the pulpit, that we are prepared to welcome almost anything 
which promises to act as an awakener of intellect or health in that 
direction. ‘There is much in the praise and in the blame contained in 
this volume with which we do not agree; but there is a general 
healthiness in the tone of its criticism. 

Millennial Studies ; or, What saith the Scripture concerning the 
Kingdom and Advent of Christ? By the Rev. W. P. Lyon, B.A. 
Feap. Ward.—tThe substance of this volume appeared in a series of 
papers in the Evangelical Magazine. The papers attracted consider- 
able attention, as thus published, and we happen to know that many 
sensible persons were desirous of seeing them in another form. Mr. 
Lyon has conducted the inquiry throughout with dispassionateness 
and candour, with much good sense, and a thorough knowledge of the 
subject. The millenarian authors, whose works are chiefly criticised, 
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are the Rev. T. Birks, and the Rev. H. Bonar; and there are some 
occasional glances at Dr. Cumming’s speculations. In our judgment 
the dreamings intended by the term Millenarianism are fraught with 
great mischiefs. The spiritual good which the dreamers imagine they 
get from such indulgences of a religious fancy, is a light matter com- 
pared with the scorn to which they expose the faith of Christian men, 
by identifying it with presumptions and follies which common sense 
cannot but repudiate. 

Prophecy Viewed in its Distinctive Nature, its Special Function, 
and Proper Interpretation. By P. Fatrpary, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1856.—There are few books written in 
the present day which are likely to endure as landmarks of our men 
and times. Readers have not time, or at least they do not take time, 
to read such books. Writers have not patience to write them. Yet 
amidst the bustle and superficialities of our times, and the super- 
abundance of hand-to-mouth literature, Dr. Fairbain has, with great 
self-control and faith, quietly pursued his investigations of God’s Word, 
and has produced a work on Prophecy, destined, we think, to live and 
to be regarded as a standard book of reference on the subject. In his 
former works, which are of a collateral nature, the learned Professor had 
earned a reputation for biblical scholarship not only in this country, 
but also in America. And now that he gives us some fresh results (it 
is one of the excellences of our author that he troubles us with few 
processes) of his continued digging in this vein of the typical and pro- 
phetical, he has confirmed the hope we have for some time enter- 
tained, that he would prove himself one of those men of eminence 
who, by their masterly productions, are determined to show that for 
first-rate works on theology we need not any longer go out of Britain. 
Without subscribing to all the opinions advocated in it, we must say 
that we know not when we have read a book with more pleasure. It 
must have cost the author a great deal of thought and research. His 
distinguishing virtue is, his large, enlightened, and spiritual views of 
prophecy. He justly remarks that the neglect of the moral element 
has stricken all our literature on prophecy with the curse of barrenness. 
Hitherto prophecy has been interpreted too literally and historically, 
professedly as a branch of Christian evidence, but in matter-of-fact so 
misinterpreted as to be a source of weakness rather than of strength. 
Doctors have differed so: much—one has found Armageddon in Sebas- 
topol, another at its antipodes. One says the millennium is past, 
another present, a third future. And thus the Bible is brought into 
contempt and ridicule. Dr. Fairbain indignantly and eloquently pro- 
tests against this vulgar and unwarranted use of God’s Word, and recals 
our attention from idle speculations about times and places, which 
are of very secondary importance, to the deep and actual significance 

of the moral truths. 

The work is divided into two parts. In the first the general prin- 
ciples are investigated, and in the second their application. We need 
hardly say that the author rejects the literal millenarian views both 
in respect to the future of the Jews and the reign of Christ. 
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A Commentary, Expository and Practical, on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. By Rev. A. S. Parrerson. Glasgow. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1856.—Mr. Patterson tells us in his 
preface that the substance of this Commentary was addressed, from 
week to week, to his own flock, and that it has been published at the 
request of friends. We must confess that we do not see any necessity 
for this work. Critics will desire something superior, and for general 
readers and Sunday-school teachers, to whom it would be of some 
service, Barnes has provided already a better and cheaper article. We 
will not endorse the words of the modest and worthy author, and call 
this ‘an unworthy attempt to expound and apply a rich and precious 
portion of God’s Word,’ because, considered as a practical exposition 
delivered to his own people, it displays a fair amount of thought and 
intelligence. His style is always clear and sometimes forcible. But 
as a book to be read, it is not very interesting: it is too dry and 
verbal. It is deficient in variety and illustrations; the language is 
too purely that of Scripture, not sufficiently that of common life. 
The author seems to have pored over the sacred, page so intently and 
closely that he saw little else. He seems to forget almost entirely the 
living bustling world around him, and the thoughts and questions 
which are agitating the breasts of his hearers and readers. Hence 
the book wants point. It will not take. Dr. Guthrie and Mr. 
Patterson are very great contrasts: the former rather overdoes the 
illustrative ; the latter certainly underrates it. The former takes us, 
as it were, amidst the luxuriant ferns and foliage of the pre-Adamite 
earth; the latter takes us through plain fields, not unproductive, very 
regular and square enough, but rather bald and monotonous. When 
Mr. Patterson does attempt the imaginative, he is more eloquent than 
happy. We might cite, as an instance, a passage on page 355, which 
very forcibly reminds us of the fabulous sermon by a Scotch parson, 
on the kind of fish which swallowed Jonah. We may also add that 
on such a treatise as the Epistle to the Hebrews, an introductory 
essay or lecture, explaining its general scope, is indispensably 
necessary. 


*,* We have received a communication from the authors of the volume entitled 
Independency in Warwickshire, noticed in our last number (p. 593) complaining of 
our criticism as bearing ‘strong traces of personal feeling ;’ and stating that they 
ean ‘confidently make their appeal to every one of the recognised ministers of the 
Congregational Churches in the county for the general accuracy of their state- 
ments.’ There are, however, well informed men, not influenced as we believe by 
personal feeling, who think the omissions and statements to which the criticism 
alludes—-and which have respect to more than one person or one church—are really 
such as to have warranted some such expression of dissatisfaction. But we can 
ourselves readily believe that what there has been of error has been mostly error 
of judgment, and that what there has been of bias has been a bias of which 
the writers themselves were hardly conscious. We cannot regard either of the 
writers as capable of intentional unfairness. Men who separate themselves to such 
a service deserve well of their brethren, and bearing in mind the delicacy of their 
task, the result should no doubt be judged with all possible leniency. 
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